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The  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers 


A  successful  reading  series  should  do  more  than  merely  develop  skill  in 
reading.  It  should  stimulate  children  to  want  to  read,  and  its  content  should 
be  of  such  quality  as  to  deepen  children’s  insights  into  human  relationships, 
to  widen  the  horizon  of  their  experiences,  and  to  intensify  those  experiences. 
This  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  the  selections  which  comprise  the  many  books  of 
a  reading  program,  but  the  Enrichment  Books  which  supplement  the 
Ginn  Basic  Readers  are  designed  to  satisfy  all  these  requirements. 

The  stories  in  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers  speak  to  the 
child  on  his  level  of  interest  and  understanding.  They  help  him  to  relate  to 
the  adult  world  and  also  afford  him  answers  to  many  of  the  problems  he 
meets  in  his  everyday  experiences.  In  short,  they  help  to  give  him  those 
“eternal  perspectives’’  by  means  of  which  he  can  bring  his  life  into  better 
focus.  This  is  what  real  literature  is  supposed  to  do,  and  the  Enrichment 
Readers  which  accompany  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are,  above  every¬ 
thing,  literary  readers.  The  selections  in  these  books  represent  landmarks 
in  the  field  of  children’s  literature,  and  many  of  them  are  classics  which 
every  “educated”  child  should  know. 

Many  kinds  of  literary  experiences  are  offered  children  in  these  Middle- 
Grade  Enrichment  Readers.  Fiction,  both  fantasy  and  the  historical 
and  modern  realistic  story;  essay-type  selections  on  nature,  science,  inven¬ 
tion,  and  history;  legends  and  modern  stories  told  in  dramatic  form;  and 
finally  poetry,  both  lyric  and  ballad,  are  among  the  kinds  of  literary  ex¬ 
pression  represented  in  these  books. 

Poetry,  although  mentioned  last  in  the  previous  paragraph,  is  stressed  in 
the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Books.  Appropriate  poems  are  included 
in  the  various  units  of  the  three  readers,  Down  Story  Roads,  Along  Story 
Trails,  and  On  Story  Wings,  and  in  addition,  one  entire  unit  in  each  book 
is  devoted  to  poetry.  The  selections  in  these  units  are  grouped  under  head¬ 
ings  such  as  “Sounds  in  Words,”  “Some  Poems  Tell  Stories,”  “Poems  About 
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Things  Around  You,”  and  “Poems  Without  Rhyme.”  The  introductory 
notes  that  accompany  each  of  these  poetry  units  are  addressed  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  so  that  they  can  read  and  ponder  the  poems  with  greater 
appreciation. 

Humor  is  well  represented  in  each  of  the  three  books  of  the  Middle- 
Grade  Enrichment  Series.  A  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the  prime  qualities 
of  a  rich  personality,  and  reading,  as  these  stories  and  poems  demonstrate, 
is  one  sure  way  of  fostering  and  developing  it.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a 
good  place  to  state  that  the  first  requirement  of  each  selection  for  the  En¬ 
richment  Readers  was  that  it  should  be  entertaining  to  children. 

The  concluding  unit  of  each  of  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Books 
is  devoted  to  one  long  story.  Here,  the  very  finest  of  literary  fare  has  been 
chosen  for  the  children’s  enjoyment.  “Honk:  the  Moose,”  by  Phil  Stong, 
a  humorous,  almost-might-be-true  story  of  two  small  boys  in  a  Minnesota 
town,  ends  the  Fourth  Reader,  Down  Story  Roads.  The  classic  tale  “Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi,”  complete  and  unabridged,  from  Rudyard  Kipling’s  The  Jungle 
Book  is  the  long  story  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  Along  Story  Trails.  For  the  last 
unit  of  the  Sixth  Reader,  On  Story  Wings,  a  story  cycle  based  on  Malory’s 
King  Arthur  legend  was  chosen.  It  begins  with  the  story  of  how  Arthur  be¬ 
came  king,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  way  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  were  formed  into  a  body  of  men  with  a  single  high  purpose.  Then 
come  exciting  incidents  from  the  life  and  adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot.  The 
cycle  is  concluded  with  the  death  of  Arthur. 

The  Enrichment  Readers  are  a  real  treasure  house  of  literary  fare 
which  children  can  read  for  themselves  and  which  will  surely  whet  their  appe¬ 
tites  for  further  reading.  The  Ginn  Basic  Reading  Program  is  concerned 
not  only  that  children  should  learn  to  read,  but  also  that  they  should  read 
books.  It  is  in  the  elementary  grades  that  the  book-reading  habit  is  de¬ 
veloped.  For  this  reason,  the  authors  have  been  at  pains  to  make  their 
selections  from  children’s  books.  A  good  classroom  library  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  bringing  together  the  books  from  which  the  materials  of  the 
Ginn  Basic  Reading  Program  have  been  chosen  in  each  grade.  The  book 
lists  included  in  each  of  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers  are  an 
excellent  source  of  suggested  references. 

As  further  evidence  of  its  concern  that  children  should  develop  a  life-time 
book-reading  habit,  the  Ginn  Reading  Program  offers  a  series  of  Book- 
Length  Stories.  This  series  includes  eight  titles  with  new  ones  being 
added  from  time  to  time.  They  are  beautifully  illustrated  books  written 
by  such  outstanding  authors  as  Clyde  Robert  Bulla,  Mabel  Leigh  Hunt, 
Rutherford  Montgomery,  and  others.  These  stories  of  high  adventure,  both 
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historical  and  modern,  extend  the  themes  and  interests  already  represented 
in  selections  in  the  Ginn  Basic  Reading  Series.  Although  they  are  not 
written  with  a  strictly  controlled  vocabulary,  they  are  sufficiently  easy  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  less  capable  readers.  They  are  natural  follow-ups 
to  the  long-story  units  which  conclude  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment 
Readers. 

Thus,  the  Ginn  Enrichment  Readers,  with  the  Book-Length  Stories, 
offer  a  truly  challenging  supplementary  reading  program.  The  titles  of  the 
Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers  suggest  a  strong  tie  to  the  Ginn 
Basic  Readers.  The  content  very  definitely  expands  and  implements  the 
content  of  the  earlier  readers.  In  whatever  way  the  teacher  chooses  to  use 
them,  whether  as  free-choice  reading  or  as  reinforcement  to  the  work  of  the 
basal  series,  the  Enrichment  Readers  will  give  children  additional  reading 
pleasure  and  opportunities  for  true  personal  growth. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching 
Along  Story  Trails 


The  lesson  plans  which  follow  in  Chapter  III  of  this  manual  include  sugges¬ 
tions  for  teaching  each  selection  in  Along  Story  Trails.  In  keeping  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers,  the  teaching  sug¬ 
gestions  are  designed  to  aid  interpretation  and  to  develop  appreciation  of  the 
literary  qualities  of  the  selections.  For  the  teacher’s  convenience,  the  plans 
follow  a  definite  pattern,  however,  they  present  a  variety  of  techniques  for 
teaching  the  wide  range  of  content  in  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment 
Readers. 

The  teacher  should  use  the  lesson  plans  as  a  guide,  adapting  them  to  the 
needs  of  her  group.  Children  who  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  critical  and  creative  reading  may  sometimes  read  an  entire  unit  with 
little  introduction  of  the  individual  selections.  Later,  an  opportunity  should 
be  provided  for  discussion  of  the  selections  and  their  accompanying  exercises. 
Other  children  will  profit  from  the  guidance  offered  by  the  four  steps  in  each 
lesson  plan: 

1.  Preparation  for  Reading 

2.  Discussion  of  the  Story 

3.  Application  of  Reading  Skills 

4.  Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Preparation  for  Reading 

The  informal  discussion  which  precedes  independent  reading  provides  an 
opportunity  to  build  background  for  each  selection.  The  children  receive 
help  in  clarifying  unfamiliar  concepts  and  ideas,  and  in  anticipating  the  story 
mood  and  the  author’s  purpose.  Closely  related  is  the  presentation  of  addi¬ 
tional  supplementary  information  which  is  relevant  to  the  selection.  Thus, 
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in  widening  the  experiences  which  children  bring  to  their  reading,  the  teacher 
helps  them  to  read  each  story  or  poem  with  greater  interest,  understanding, 
and  appreciation. 

It  is  assumed  that  most  teachers  will  wish  to  give  some  attention  to  words 
whose  meanings  are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  story.  The  ability 
of  the  group  will  determine  the  extent  of  this  activity  and  the  selection  of 
words  for  special  presentation.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  attack 
new  words  by  applying  principles  of  phonetic  and  structural  analysis  and 
using  context  clues.  Independent  use  of  the  glossary  and  the  dictionary  will 
clarify  and  extend  many  word  meanings. 

Before  the  children  turn  to  the  selection,  the  teacher  should  help  them  to 
establish  purposes  for  reading.  These  may  result  from  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  the  pre-reading  discussion  or  they  may  be  suggested  by  either  the 
children  or  the  teacher. 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

This  section  of  the  lesson  plan  includes  suggestions  for  discussion  after  the 
children  have  completed  independent,  silent  reading  of  the  entire  selection. 
The  use  of  the  suggested  questions  checks  the  comprehension  of  ideas  which 
are  essential  to  understanding  the  selection,  and  also  emphasizes  the  critical 
and  creative  reading  skills.  The  children  are  guided  in  thinking  and  inter¬ 
preting  beyond  the  specific  statements  in  a  selection  as  they  draw  conclu¬ 
sions,  make  inferences,  form  judgments,  prove  opinions,  predict  outcomes 
based  on  story  facts,  and  relate  the  story  situations  to  their  own  experiences. 
Evaluation  of  character  traits  and  interpretation  of  emotions  and  motives 
help  children  to  identify  with  story  characters  and  their  problems  and  provide 
vicarious  experiences  which  broaden  horizons  and  deepen  insight  into  human 
relationships.  Opportunities  to  read  critically  and  to  evaluate  information 
are  provided  when  children  interpret  cause-and-effect  relationships  and  dis¬ 
criminate  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  ideas. 

Closely  related  to  the  critical  and  creative  reading  skills  are  the  suggestions 
for  helping  children  to  appreciate  those  qualities  in  the  selections  which  are 
characteristic  of  good  writing.  The  authors’  artistic  use  of  words  in  portray¬ 
ing  action  and  conveying  mood,  and  in  establishing  a  setting  is  emphasized. 
Figurative  language,  particularly  metaphor  and  simile,  which  presents  vivid 
and  appropriate  word  pictures  is  discussed.  Attention  is  given  also  to  the 
convincing  presentation  of  characters  and  the  skillful  development  of  story 
plot.  In  discussing  the  variety  of  writing  styles  in  the  selections,  children 
learn  to  appreciate  expository  writing  in  factual  selections  as  well  as  the 
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narrative  form  in  fictional  stories,  and  to  compare  and  contrast  their  charac¬ 
teristics. 

The  suggestions  for  oral  reading  which  appear  in  the  lesson  plans  serve 
many  purposes.  In  some  instances,  oral  rereading  heightens  appreciation  of 
an  author’s  skillful  use  of  words  and  phrases.  At  other  times,  it  helps  to  con¬ 
firm  an  opinion  or  to  clarify  a  point.  Occasionally,  children  reread  a  selection 
to  enjoy  it  together  through  oral  interpretation. 

The  section,  “Discussion  of  the  Story,”  in  each  lesson  plan  also  includes 
suggestions  for  incorporating  the  end-of-the-story  exercises  in  the  story  dis¬ 
cussion.  Following  the  independent  reading  of  the  selections,  children  will 
write  the  answers  to  some  questions  in  the  exercises;  other  answers  should  be 
thought  out  carefully  but  not  written  down.  The  ability  of  the  group  and  the 
nature  of  each  exercise  will  determine  whether  it  is  done  independently  or 
under  teacher  direction. 

The  extent  of  the  discussion  which  follows  each  story  will  vary  with  the 
needs  of  the  group.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  emphasize  only  a  few  of  the 
suggested  discussion-  topics  with  those  children  who  read  a  complete  unit  in¬ 
dependently.  She  should  supplement  the  discussion  when  children  would 
profit  from  additional  guidance  in  interpretation  of  story  facts  and  ideas.  In 
any  event,  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  selections  are  of  the  greatest 
importance. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

The  activities  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  offer  further  practice  in 
skills  which  have  been  developed  in  the  Manual  for  Teaching  the  Fifth  Reader , 
Revised,  and  at  preceding  levels.  They  emphasize  skills  which  are  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  understanding  and  appreciating  the  content  and  style  of 
each  selection.  In  determining  which  exercises  to  use,  the  teacher  should  be 
guided  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  her  group. 

The  comprehension  and  study-skills  exercises  and  activities  provide  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  critical  and  creative  reading  skills.  They  guide  children  not  only 
in  recalling  story  facts  but  also  in  using  them  in  higher-level  thinking. 

Word  meaning,  and  word  analysis  which  gives  clues  to  word  meaning,  are 
stressed  in  the  word-study  activities.  Use  of  figurative  language,  of  words 
with  multiple  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning,  dictionary  and  glossary 
usage,  and  a  review  of  the  effect  that  prefixes  and  suffixes  have  on  meaning 
are  included  in  the  activities. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Each  lesson  plan  concludes  with  suggestions  for  language-arts  activities 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  content  and  style  of  the  selection.  Dramati¬ 
zation,  creative  writing,  research,  oral  and  written  reports,  group  discussion, 
and  further  related  reading  extend  the  interests  which  were  created  and 
stimulated  through  reading  the  selection. 


Poetry 

The  short  lesson  plans  which  accompany  the  poetry  in  both  the  prose  units 
and  the  poetry  unit  include  brief  suggestions  for  helping  children  comprehend 
and  appreciate  more  fully  each  poem’s  style  and  content.  After  a  short  group 
discussion  which  builds  readiness  for  enjoying  the  poem,  the  teacher  should 
read  it  aloud  to  the  group.  The  subsequent  discussion  and  oral  rereading  by 
the  children  help  to  clarify  ideas  and  to  develop  skill  in  oral  interpretation 
of  poetry. 

The  lesson  plans  for  the  selections  in  the  poetry  unit  are  grouped  in  sections 
in  keeping  with  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  in  the  Readers.  Included  are 
suggestions  for  introducing  and  reviewing  each  section,  with  emphasis  on 
the  characteristics  which  are  common  to  each  group  of  poems. 
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Plans  for  Teaching 
Along  Story  Trails 


Introducing  the  New  Book 

An  interest  in  the  Enrichment  Reader,  Along  Story  Trails , 
may  be  developed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  children’s 
favorite  stories  and  the  authors  who  wrote  them.  Tell  the 
group  that  they  may  discover  the  names  of  some  of  these 
authors  in  their  new  reader. 

As  soon  as  the  children  get  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  new  book,  noting  the  title  and  the  illustration  on  the 
cover,  have  them  turn  at  once  to  page  8  where  the  table  of 
contents  begins.  Ask  the  group  to  skim  the  contents  rapidly, 
watching  for  the  names  of  authors  with  whom  they  are 
familiar.  Take  time  for  individual  comment  about  the  stories 
that  are  listed,  or  about  others  by  the  same  authors,  which 
someone  in  the  class  may  have  read.  Call  the  group’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  unit  of  poetry  and  the  long  story,  “Rikki-tikki- 
tavi,”  unique  features  of  this  enrichment  book. 

This  initial  introduction  to  the  new  book  is  important  as  it 
will  develop  an  awareness  of  the  pleasures  that  lie  ahead  as 
the  children  read  the  individual  stories. 

Discuss  briefly  the  various  parts  of  the  Reader  such  as  the 
title  page,  on  which  the  three  authors’  names  appear,  and  the 
acknowledgment  pages,  on  which  credit  is  given  to  authors 
and  publishers  whose  materials  appear  in  the  book  and,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  7,  the  names  of  the  artists  who  illustrated 
the  stories  in  the  Reader. 
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Mention  the  two  final  entries  in  the  table  of  contents, 
“Some  Books  to  Read”  and  “Your  Glossary,”  which  appear 
on  page  11.  As  the  children  turn  briefly  to  these  sections, 
point  out  the  useful  annotations  which  accompany  the  book 
titles  and  the  pronunciation  key  which  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  glossary. 

Read  aloud  the  poem  “Books”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  on 
page  12,  while  the  children  listen  with  their  books  closed. 
Encourage  comment  by  individuals  about  their  personal 
experiences  in  being  carried  off  and  away  from  the  reality 
of  everyday  living  by  the  “worlds  of  wonder”  in  a  book. 

Have  the  group  read  the  poem  silently,  observing  the 
figures  of  speech  used  by  the  poet.  Ask  the  children  to  name 
those  which  seem  most  striking  to  them  (“the  room  we  sit  in 
melts  away,”  “we  sail  along  the  page,”  “each  book  is  a  magic 
box”),  and  to  tell  why  the  poem  “Books”  seems  especially 
suitable  for  this  spot  in  Along  Story  Trails. 
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Unit  I  •  Courage  and  Daring 

Introducing  the  Unit 

The  stories  in  this  first  unit  are  filled  with  suspense  and 
excitement.  Although  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  time 
and  setting  of  these  stories,  the  main  characters  all  experience 
danger  in  some  form  and  all  face  it  with  equal  courage  and 
daring. 

In  the  first  story,  “Flan  Makes  Good,”  the  children  will 
discover  that  courage  has  little  to  do  with  physical  size  and 
endurance.  Here,  a  young  boy,  rather  sickly  and  frail,  gives 
a  good  account  of  himself  in  a  crisis,  earning  the  respect  and 
praise  of  a  seasoned  frontiersman. 

The  action  in  “Spurs  for  Antonia”  describes  the  way  a  true 
western  girl  proves  her  staunchness  and  courage  during  a 
cattle  roundup  on  her  father’s  ranch.  Through  her  action 
she  is  no  longer  considered  “a  city  girl”  by  her  father  and 
earns  the  right  to  remain  at  home  on  the  ranch  for  good. 

The  story  of  the  rescues  made  by  Barry,  the  brave  dog 
from  the  Hospice  of  Saint  Bernard,  gives  fresh  insight  into  a 
way  of  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  mankind.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  these  rescues  of  long  ago  amid  the  snow  and  bitter 
cold  of  the  great  passes  will  challenge  the  interest  of  every 
young  reader. 

“The  Escape”  presents  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  old 
maxim,  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  as  a  resource¬ 
ful  prisoner  uses  his  creative  imagination  to  turn  his  personal 
tragedy  into  triumph. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  by  every  boy  and  girl  who 
reads  about  Dave’s  irresponsible  act  in  “The  Wreck.”  The 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  make  himself  useful  before  the  rescue 
attempt  was  completed  does  not  excuse  his  thoughtlessness 
in  any  way.  Dave  learns  an  important  lesson,  realizing  that 
there  are  moments  of  danger  when  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  young 
person  to  try  to  be  helpful. 

Branded  as  “scare-cats”  by  the  other  members  of  their 
family,  Abigail  and  her  mother  face  great  danger  in  “The 
Attack.”  With  quiet  courage,  functioning  bravely  in  the  face 
of  deadly  fear,  they  carry  out  a  plan  which  saves  the  women¬ 
folk  in  their  family  from  marauding  Indians. 
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The  two  poems,  “The  Heart  That  Dares”  and  “A  Song  of 
Greatness,”  are  closely  related  to  the  unit  theme  “Courage 
and  Daring”  and  reflect  the  moods  that  are  developed  in  the 
stories. 

Through  the  exercises,  which  follow  each  story  in  the 
Reader,  the  children  will  be  led  to  appreciate  more  fully  the 
individuality  of  each  author’s  style  of  writing. 

The  effectiveness  and  unusual  use  of  words  by  the  authors 
of  the  stories  in  this  unit  is  called  to  the  children’s  attention 
as  well  as  their  skillful  development  of  the  story  plot. 

The  suggestions  for  activities  involving  the  use  of  various 
reference  materials  which  are  often  included  will  give  the 
children  a  better  understanding  of  the  time  and  setting  of 
each  story. 

The  materials  listed  on  the  following  pages  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  selections  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials 
as  possible  should  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children 
as  they  read  the  selections  in  the  unit. 

Viewing  the  films  and  filmstrips  and  reading  the  books 
that  are  suggested  will  add  to  their  enjoyment  of  individual 
story  themes. 

Books 

Books  from  Which  Stories  Were  Taken 

Wilderness  Journey ,  William  O.  Steele 
*Spurs  for  Antonia ,  Katherine  Wigmore  Eyre 
*Each  in  His  Way ,  Alice  Gall  and  Fleming  Crew 
A  Bridle  for  Pegasus,  Katherine  B.  Shippen 
* Island  Summer,  Hazel  Wilson 
Indian  Encounters,  Elizabeth  Coatsworth 

Note.  The  starred  books  are  no  longer  being  published  but  are  in¬ 
cluded  because  of  their  availability  in  many  schools  and  libraries. 

Other  Books 

The  Far  Frontier,  by  William  O.  Steele. 

An  exciting  story  in  which  young  Tobias  Bledsoe  has  a  series  of 
adventures,  while  “bound  out”  to  Asa  Twistletree,  the  naturalist. 
The  time  is  1791  and  the  Tennessee  wilderness  through  which  they 
traveled  was  in  Chickamauga  country  where  hostile  Indians  lived. 
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Westward  Adventure,  by  William  O.  Steele. 

In  this  book  the  author  relates  the  true  adventures  of  six 
pioneers.  These  include  an  Indian  trader,  an  explorer,  a  writer,  a 
colonizer,  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  a  Moravian  brother.  Each  story 
presents  a  vivid  picture  of  what  life  was  like  on  the  frontier  as  these 
pioneers  pushed  westward. 

Written  with  Fire:  The  Story  of  Cattle  Brands,  by  Edna 
Hoffman  Evans. 

This  is  an  interesting  story  about  cattle  branding  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  way  brands  are  designed,  registered,  and  read.  The 
tools  and  techniques  used  in  branding  are  also  described  as  well 
as  the  way  rustlers  change  brands  when  stealing  cattle. 

Rescue  Dog  of  the  High  Pass,  by  Jim  Kjelgaard. 

The  setting  for  this  fascinating  story  is  the  Hospice  at  the  top  of 
Great  St.  Bernard  Pass.  Here  young  Franz  Halle  learns  the  duties 
of  a  maronnier,  or  layworker,  while  his  pet,  a  huge  mastiff,  proves 
his  worth  by  rescuing  travelers  lost  in  the  snow. 

The  Peddler's  Cart,  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth. 

The  action  in  this  book  takes  place  in  New  York  state  around 
1859  when  the  cart  of  the  peddler  was  a  welcome  sight  to  house¬ 
wives  living  in  remote  areas.  Adventure  and  early  historical  hap¬ 
penings  combine  to  make  this  an  exciting  story. 

The  Sod  House,  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth. 

The  dangers  of  frontier  life  in  Kansas,  just  before  the  Civil  War, 
gives  little  Use  an  opportunity  to  prove  herself  a  heroine. 

Singing  Every  Day,  Enlarged  Edition,  by  Lilia  Belle  Pitts 
and  others. 

A  fourth-grade  music  book  which  includes  simple  arrangements 
of  several  familiar  cowboy  songs. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

The  Cattleman  (EBF) 

The  activities  carried  on  by  a  family  and  their  hired  help  on  a 
typical  cattle  ranch  are  portrayed  in  this  film.  These  include  the 
work  of  the  cowboys  as  they  herd  cattle,  brand  calves,  repair 
fences,  and  break  horses.  The  singing  of  cowboy  songs  around  a 
campfire  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  daily  round  of  work  activities. 

Life  on  a  Cattle  Ranch  (Coronet) 

This  film  shows  the  many  tasks  which  must  be  completed  if  a 
cattle  ranch  is  to  function  successfully.  The  business  of  ranching 
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is  covered  from  herding  the  cattle  on  the  range  to  selling  them;  the 
traditional  pleasures,  such  as  folk  singing  and  rodeos  are  also 
included. 

American  Pioneer  (Almanac) 

The  struggles  of  the  American  pioneers  as  they  moved  westward 
are  vividly  portrayed  here.  The  building  of  a  frontier  fort,  with 
the  use  of  primitive  tools  and  native  timber,  shows  the  great  effort 
required  of  the  pioneers  in  order  to  provide  protection  from  the 
Indians  as  they  sought  new  lands  in  the  West. 

Records 

Cowboy  Ballads  (Educational  Record  Sales) 

Favorite  Cowboy  Songs  (Educational  Record  Sales) 

The  better-known  cowboy  songs  such  as  “Chisholm  Trail,” 
“Home  on  the  Range,”  and  the  “Yellow  Rose  of  Texas”  are  among 
those  recorded. 

Reference  Materials 

Maps  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  geographies,  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  social-studies  books,  globes,  picture  files,  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  large  and  small  dictionaries,  and  science 
textbooks. 
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Flan  Makes  Good 


It  was  1782.  Flan  and  Mr.  Green  were  on  their  way  to  deliver  a 
load  of  gunpowder  to  the  blockhouse  at  the  French  Salt  Lick.  Flan 
was  going  there  to  join  his  folks,  who  had  previously  been  forced  to 
leave  him  behind  because  of  his  ill  health. 

Flan  was  making  a  brave  attempt  to  be  uncomplaining  during  the 
long,  hard  trip  with  Mr.  Green.  Flan  felt  that  he  wasn’t  good  for 
much  of  anything  because  he  was  small  and  puny.  When  he  rescued 
the  horses  from  the  perils  of  a  lightning-fired  tree,  Flan  won  the 
praise  and  approval  of  Mr.  Green,  who  convinced  Flan  that  he  was 
brave  and  tough  in  spite  of  his  size. 


New  Words 

sweat ,  afore,  reckon,  puny*,  whinnied,  liable*,  Chickasaw, 
critters,  scalped,  terror-stricken,  desperately,  despairing,  avoid, 
sprawling,  mite ,  shucks,  qualities,  convince 

Note.  The  new  words  that  appear  in  each  story  are  included  in  the 
word  list  which  begins  on  page  182  in  this  manual.  Only  the  more  difficult 
words  in  each  story  are  listed  under  “New  Words”  at  the  beginning  of  the 
individual  lesson  plans. 

In  addition  to  the  words  which  might  offer  recognition  difficulty,  a 
few  others  are  occasionally  included  whose  special  meanings  are  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  story.  The  teacher  should  use  her  own  judg¬ 
ment  about  the  words  which  will  need  discussion  by  her  group. 

The  starred  words  in  the  list  under  “New  Words”  can  be  found  in  the 
section  called  “Your  Glossary,”  which  begins  on  page  339  of  the  Reader. 
Only  the  base  forms  of  words  are  given  in  the  glossary. 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Tell  the  children  that  this  story  takes  place  in  the  area  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Help  them  to  locate  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Mountains  on  a  map  and  to  find  the  Cumberland 
Gap.  Explain  that  the  Cumberland  Gap  is  a  natural  pass 
through  the  mountains  at  the  meeting  point  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Ask  the  children  to  consider  why 
the  pass  was  important  to  the  early  settlers  traveling  to  the 
West. 

The  man  and  the  boy  in  this  story  are  on  their  way  to  a 
place  in  Indiana  called  the  French  Salt  Lick. 

Explain  that  the  pioneers  in  the  seventeen  hundreds  got 
their  salt  from  natural  salt  deposits  known  as  “licks.”  The 
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Flan  Makes  Good  (13-25) 


Introducing 
the  new 
vocabulary 


Setting 
a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussing 
the  exercises, 
"Saying  It 
Another  Way” 
and  "Imagining 
You  Were  There” 


"Thinking 
About 
the  Story” 


Recognizing 

character 

qualities 


French  Salt  Lick  in  this  story  refers  to  such  a  place.  Ask: 
“Why  would  the  settlers  want  to  live  near  these  salt  licks? 
What  reason  might  be  given  for  having  a  blockhouse  near 
the  salt  licks?  Why  were  blockhouses  needed?” 

Tell  the  children  that  Flan  was  considered  a  mite  puny  by 
his  family  as  he  was  small  for  his  age  and  frequently  ill.  Write 
the  words  desperately  and  despairing  on  the  chalkboard  and 
ask  the  children  what  might  cause  a  boy  traveling  in  the 
wilderness  to  feel  this  way. 

Tell  the  children  that  the  characters  in  this  story  speak  as 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  wilderness  sometimes  spoke. 
Discuss  the  meanings  of  the  words  critters ,  reckon,  afore,  and 
shucks. 

The  Chickasaw  were  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  at  that  time 
in  the  area  south  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

Note.  The  italicized  words  in  each  lesson  plan  may  be  written  on  the 
chalkboard  and  introduced  through  oral  context.  This  presentation  may 
be  shortened  or  extended  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  children  in  a  particular 
group. 

Say:  “Flan  felt  that  he  wasn’t  good  for  much  of  anything 
because  he  was  small  and  not  very  strong.  The  title  tells  us 
that  Flan  makes  good.  Read  the  story  and  find  out  how  a 
boy  such  as  Flan  was  able  to  ‘make  good.’  ”  Ask  the  children 
to  decide  what  it  means  to  make  good. 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Since  this  is  the  first  story  in  the  book,  it  would  perhaps  be 
best  to  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  exercises  on  page  25. 
They  are  designed  to  develop  in  the  child  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  story  plot,  setting,  and  characters.  Attention 
is  also  given  to  the  author’s  style  in  “Saying  It  Another  Way” 
and  “Imagining  You  Were  There.” 

In  “Thinking  About  the  Story”  the  reader  learns  of  the 
change  brought  about  in  Flan  because  he  saved  the  horses. 
(For  further  suggestions  concerning  the  use  of  the  exercises, 
see  page  6  in  this  manual.) 

Say  to  the  group:  “At  first  Flan  thought  of  himself  as  a 
puny  good-for-nothing  who  couldn’t  shoot,  hunt,  or  skin  a 
deer.  However,  as  the  story  unfolds,  the  author  hints  of 
Flan’s  determination  to  keep  up  and  not  complain,  and  of 
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his  quick  thinking.  Flan  knew  how  important  it  was  for  the 
gunpowder  to  reach  the  French  Salt  Lick.”  Be  sure  the 
children  understand  that  this  is  why  he  worried  about  losing 
the  horses.  Flan  wished  to  be  a  true  woodsman  and  felt  that 
such  a  person  could  have  held  the  horses. 

Ask,  “What  does  it  mean  to  ‘make  good’?”  Let  one  or 
two  children  read  aloud  the  paragraphs  which  tell  some  of 
the  things  Mr.  Green  said  to  convince  Flan  that  he  had  made 
good. 

Continue  with  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  resourceful¬ 
ness.  Be  sure  the  children  understand  that  this  means  the 
ability  to  find  a  way  to  meet  a  problem.  When  an  emergency 
arises,  it  is  important  to  think  clearly  and  quickly.  Ask: 
“Can  you  think  of  a  time  when  you  faced  an  emergency? 
How  were  you  resourceful?” 

Explain  to  the  children  that  often  the  events  of  a  story 
gradually  build  up  until  they  reach  the  point  of  highest 
interest  or  excitement.  Ask,  “What  is  this  called?”  (The 
climax.)  Have  the  children  find  and  discuss  the  climax  of 
the  story.  Then  have  this  part  of  the  story  read  orally. 


Identifying 
one’s  own 
experiences 
with  those 
of  story 
characters 


Discussing 
the  climax 
of  the  story 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Note.  Some  of  the  exercises  in  this  section  are  planned  for  oral  dis¬ 
cussion;  others  are  in  the  form  of  exercises  for  independent  work,  which 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  duplicate  ahead  of  time  or  write  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  In  addition,  there  are  some  exercises  which  begin  with  oral  discus¬ 
sions  and  are  followed  by  an  activity  that  the  children  can  do  independently. 

The  exercises  are  based  on  skills  which  have  been  taught  in  previous 
manuals.  For  some  children  the  teacher  may  find  it  advisable  to  review 
briefly  the  skills  that  are  related  to  a  particular  exercise. 


Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Tell  the  children  that  the  main  events  of  a  story  are  the 
most  important  happenings.  Additional  information  about 
these  events  are  called  supporting  details.  Ask  the  children 
to  give  some  of  the  main  events  of  this  story  in  sentence  form. 
Write  them  on  the  chalkboard  as  they  are  named.  Then  ask 
for  some  supporting  details  to  be  given  for  the  main  events, 
and  add  these  details  to  the  main  ideas  on  the  chalkboard. 

Ask  the  group  to  copy  these  ideas  from  the  chalkboard, 
rearranging  them  in  the  form  of  a  simple  outline  similar  to 
the  one  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 


Recognizing 
main  events 
and  supporting 
details 
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Flan  Makes  Good  (13-25) 


I.  Mr.  Green  and  Flan  journeyed  along  the  trail. 

A.  It  was  a  long,  hard  journey. 

B.  A  storm  was  approaching. 

II.  They  stopped  in  a  cave  j or  the  night. 

A.  Mr.  Green  knew  of  the  cave. 

B.  Indians  had  been  there  first. 

C.  Mr.  Green  left  to  scout  the  area. 

III.  Lightning  struck  a  tree. 

A.  The  horses  panicked. 

B.  Flan  couldn't  find  Mr.  Green. 

IV.  Flan  freed  the  horses. 

A.  Flan  managed  to  cut  the  thongs  with  his  knife. 

B.  The  tree  was  about  to  fall. 

V.  Mr.  Green  dragged  Flan  inside  the  cave. 

A.  Flan  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

B.  Flan  was  told  that  he  had  performed  a  brave  and 
courageous  act. 


Understanding 
words  that  have 
more  than  one 
meaning 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  call  attention  to  certain  words  in  the  story  which  have 
more  than  one  meaning,  write  the  following  words  on  the 
chalkboard:  patch ,  skin ,  mouth ,  claw.  Have  the  words  pro¬ 
nounced  and  some  of  their  various  meanings  given  and  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  chalkboard. 


Page  14 

patch 

Page  16 

skin 

Page  18 

mouth 

Page  22 

claw 

1.  To  mend  or  repair.  2.  A  spot  of  color. 
3.  A  small  plot  of  ground. 

1.  The  outermost  layer  of  tissue  that 
covers  the  human  body.  2.  The  hide  or 
pelt  of  an  animal.  3.  To  strip  from. 

1.  The  opening  through  which  an  animal 
receives  food.  2.  An  opening  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  entrance  or  an  exit. 

1.  A  sharp,  hooked  nail  on  the  foot  of 
an  animal.  2.  To  tear,  scratch,  scrape, 
or  dig  with  claws  or  hands. 


Ask  the  children  to  find  these  four  words  in  the  story  and 
give  the  meaning  of  each  word  as  it  is  used  in  context.  Call 
on  volunteers  to  use  the  words  in  sentences  to  illustrate  their 
various  meanings. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 


Appreciating 
colorful  language 


Let  the  children  make  a  list  of  the  words  the  author  uses 
to  give  the  flavor  of  frontier  life  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Some  of  the  words  are:  afore ,  reckon ,  blockhouse,  salt  lick, 
critters,  a-coming,  buckskins,  shucks. 

Ask  the  children  to  obtain  additional  information  about 
Cumberland  Gap,  salt  licks,  or  a  blockhouse  and  then  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  to  be  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  They 
may  use  social-studies  books,  geographies,  and  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  for  reference. 

Some  of  the  children  will  be  interested  in  reading  more 
about  Flan  in  the  book  Wilderness  Journey  by  William  O. 
Steele  from  which  this  story  came.  Others  may  enjoy  reading 
Far  Frontier  or  Westward  Adventure  by  the  same  author. 


Spurs  for  Antonia 

After  three  years  at  boarding  school  Antonia  was  back  home 
again  on  the  ranch.  She  loved  the  ranch  and  the  life  on  it,  and  she 
wanted  above  everything  to  stay  there.  She  was  worried,  however, 
because  her  father  thought  of  her  now  as  a  city  girl. 

Antonia  rode  her  horse,  Lucky,  out  to  the  hills  to  join  her  father 
and  the  ranch  hands  who  were  rounding  up  the  cattle.  Shortly  after 
Antonia  arrived,  the  cattle  stampeded,  and  she  was  left  alone  while 
her  father  and  the  cowboys  worked  with  the  excited  herd.  Then 
Antonia  remembered  a  group  of  yearling  calves  that  had  strayed 
from  the  herd.  With  determination  and  Lucky’s  help,  she  rounded 
them  up  and  drove  them  to  the  corral.  Thus  she  won  the  praise  and 
approval  of  her  father  and  the  men  and  proved  that  she  belonged 
on  the  ranch. 

New  Words 

Romero*,  Manuela*,  vaccination*,  yearling*,  gulch*,  stam¬ 
peding,  bewildered,  stalks,  chaparral*,  sorrel *,  incident 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Explain  that  the  setting  for  this  story  is  a  large  cattle 
ranch  in  the  Far  West.  The  cowboys  were  rounding  up  the 
cattle  scattered  over  the  vast  area  of  the  ranch.  This  was 
difficult,  strenuous  work  and  took  many  days  to  accomplish. 


Obtaining 

further 

information 


Enjoying 

independent 

reading 
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Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting 
a  purpose 
for  reading 
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Drawing 
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Making 
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Ask:  “What  are  some  of  the  skills  a  cowboy  needs  in  order 
to -take  part  in  a  cattle  roundup?  Do  you  think  that  ordi¬ 
narily  a  girl  could  be  of  much  help  during  such  a  roundup? 
Why  or  why  not?” 

Romero  and  Manuela  are  the  names  of  two  people  who 
worked  on  the  ranch.  Tell  the  children  that  these  are  Spanish 
names.  Ask  whether  these  names  give  any  clue  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  country  in  which  this  story  takes  place. 
Write  the  words  chaparral  and  gulch  on  the  chalkboard  and 
ask  the  children  to  find  them  in  the  glossary.  Ask  what 
further  clues  the  words  give  to  the  story  setting. 

Write  the  words  stampede,  sorrel,  vaccination, and  yearling 
on  the  chalkboard  and  discuss  their  meanings  in  relation  to 
ranch  life. 

Note.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  glossary  for  help  with 
pronunciation  and  meaning.  If  some  of  the  group  need  re  teaching  and 
practice,  refer  to  "Glossary  Usage”  on  pages  83  and  84  of  the  Manual  for 
Teaching  the  Fifth  Reader  to  accompany  Trails  to  Treasure,  revised  edition. 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find 
the  title  of  this  story.  Have  someone  read  the  title,  “Spurs 
for  Antonia.”  Tell  the  children  that  when  cowpunchers 
prove  their  worth  it  is  said  that  they  “win  their  spurs.” 
Antonia,  the  girl  in  this  story,  wanted  very  much  to  prove 
her  worth.  Then  say,  “Let’s  read  this  story  and  find  out 
how  Antonia  was  able  to  win  her  spurs.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

The  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Story”  leads  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  conclusion  that  Antonia  proved  she  was  helpful 
and  belonged  on  the  ranch.  By  bringing  in  the  twelve  head 
of  cattle,  Antonia  had  become  a  true  cowhand  and  won  her 
spurs.  Discuss  with  the  children  Antonia’s  determination 
and  couragejx^  succeed.  In  what  ways  were  Antonia  and 
Flan  alike?  Which  one  faced  the  greater  emergency? 

Then  ask:  “Why  might  the  Boss  have  sent  Antonia  away 
to  school?  How  would  life  at  school  differ  from  life  on  the 
ranch? 

“Why  were  the  calves  to  be  vaccinated  and  branded? 
What  is  meant  by  a  ‘holding  corral’?  How  do  you  think 
Antonia  felt  when  her  father  said,  ‘Shake,  cowpuncher!’  ” 
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Refer  to  situations  in  the  story  which  might  provoke 
discussion  of  the  children’s  own  personal  opinions  by  asking: 
“Do  you  think  that  Romero  should  have  galloped  away  and 
left  Antonia  alone  when  the  herd  started  to  scatter?  Why 
or  why  not?  In  what  other  ways  might  Antonia  have  beerL 
able  to  convince  her  father  that  she  really  belonged  on  the 
ranch?” 

Further  discussion  may  center  around  teamwork.  Ask: 
“How  good  a  team  did  Antonia  and  Lucky  make?  Why  were 
they  so  successful?  How  can  you  work  as  a  team?  Does 
teamwork  make  a  task  easier?”  Let  the  children  discuss 
experiences  of  their  own  in  which  teamwork  led  to  success. 

The  author’s  style  vividly  describes  the  roundup,  the 
countryside,  and  ranch  life.  Other  descriptive  phrases  the 
children  may  wish  to  take  note  of  and  discuss  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  exercise  “Using  Words  to  Describe”  are:  finishing p 
touches  on  breakfast,  wound  off  the.  hills,  sticking  gamely,  pulling 
leather,  moved  right  in. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Ask  the  children  to  find  parts  of  the  story  that  tell  what 
Antonia  said  or  did.  Have  these  parts  read  aloud.  Help  the 
group  to  think  of  words  to  describe  how  Antonia  might  have 
felt  in  each  of  the  selections  that  are  read,  and  write  these 
words  on  the  chalkboard.  Some  examples  might  be:  eager, 
anxious,  happy,  excited,  frightened,  brave.  Encourage  the 
children  to  express  through  their  oral  reading  the  appropriate 
feeling  for  each  selection  read  aloud. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  various  reference  books  and 
source  materials  that  are  available  for  use  in  their  school  and 
classroom.  List  on  the  chalkboard  the  items  named  such  as 
maps,  globes,  picture  files,  magazines,  newspapers,  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  and  large  and  small  dictionaries.  Geographies,  social- 
studies  and  science  textbooks  should  also  be  included. 

To  check  the  group’s  ability  to  select  the  correct  sources 
for  information,  distribute  copies  of  the  exercise  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  When  the  exercise  has  been  completed 
independently,  the  children  may  compare  the  references 
they  have  named. 
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Write  the  names  of  the  reference  books  in  which  you 
would  look  to  find  the  information  listed  below.  If  more 
than  one  source  could  be  used,  name  each  one. 

1.  The  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  “wound”  as  it 
was  used  in  the  story  in  the  Reader. 

2.  The  time  the  sun  rises  and  sets  today. 

3.  The  location  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  A  picture  of  a  roundup. 

5.  Facts  about  beef-type  cattle. 

6.  The  effect  of  the  sun  on  plant  growth. 

7.  The  accent  in  the  word  “confusion.” 

8.  A  word  to  be  used  in  place  of  “tangled.” 

9.  Facts  about  the  meat-packing  industry. 

10.  The  pronunciation  of  “Hereford.” 


Word-Study  Skills 

Recall  with  the  children  what  is  meant  by  a  compound 
word.  Then  list  on  the  chalkboard  the  compound  words 
from  the  story  as  they  are  found  and  named  by  the  children. 
Among  those  that  will  be  named  are  breakfast ,  flatlands, 
hillside ,  roundups ,  riverbank ,  noonday ,  downhill.  Ask  the 
children  to  write  a  definition  for  each  word  and  then  to  divide 
the  words  into  syllables.  Recall  the  rule  that  compounds  are 
usually  divided  between  the  word  parts  and  then  between  the 
syllables  within  these  parts,  according  to  the  rules  of  syllabi¬ 
cation. 

Before  asking  the  children  to  place  the  accent  marks  in 
each  compound  word,  remind  them  that  a  two-part  com¬ 
pound  made  up  of  one-syllable  words  usually  has  the  greater 
stress  on  the  first  syllable.  A  few  compounds,  like  downhill , 
have  equal  stress  on  both  syllables. 

Call  attention  to  the  words:  bit ,  milling,  flat ,  stalk ,  perch. 
Have  their  different  meanings  given  and  identify  the  par¬ 
ticular  meaning  which  is  used  in  this  story.  The  children 
may  also  demonstrate  the  other  meanings  in  sentences. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Interest  the  class  in  writing  brief  descriptive  paragraphs 
suggested  by  some  aspect  of  the  story  such  as  “Early  Morn¬ 
ing  on  the  Ranch,”  “The  Stampede,”  and  “A  Rodeo.” 
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These  descriptive  paragraphs  may  be  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures  drawn  by  the  children.  The  completed  paragraphs  and 
pictures  may  then  be  displayed  on  a  bulletin  board  or  com¬ 
bined  to  make  a  booklet. 

Ask  the  children  to  discuss  what  Antonia  might  have  said 
to  Manuela  when  she  returned  to  the  ranch  at  the  end  of  this 
very  exciting  day.  Choose  some  children  to  assume  these 
roles  and  have  them  engage  in  an  imaginary  conversation 
between  Antonia  and  Manuela. 

Some  children  may  be  interested  in  finding  and  sharing 
additional  information  about  branding  and  the  various  kinds 
of  brands  which  are  used  by  cattlemen. 

The  children  will  find  much  interesting  material  on  the 
subject  of  cattle  branding  in  the  book  entitled  Written  with 
Fire:  The  Story  of  Cattle  Brands  by  Edna  Hoffman  Evans. 

If  the  music  book  Singing  Every  Day,  Enlarged  Edition  by 
Lilia  Belle  Pitts  and  others,  is  used  in  the  classroom,  the 
children  will  enjoy  singing  together  “Home  on  the  Range,” 
and  “Good-by,  Old  Paint.” 

The  following  records  will  also  be  suitable  for  use  at  this 
time:  Cowboy  Ballads,  33  1/3  rpm,  10”  and  Favorite  Cowboy 
Songs,  33  1/3  rpm,  12”  (Educational  Record  Sales). 

One  of  the  following  films  will  be  of  interest  to  the  group 
at  this  time:  The  Cattleman  (EBF),  11  min,  sd,  b  &  w;  Life 
on  a  Cattle  Ranch  (Coronet),  11  min,  sd,  b  &  w/color. 


A  Dog  of  the  Alps 

At  the  top  of  one  of  the  great  passes  in  the  Alps  stands  an  ancient 
monastery  known  as  the  Hospice  of  Saint  Bernard.  This  monastery 
was  built  by  Bernard  de  Menthon  to  provide  a  safe  stopping  place 
for  travelers.  For  almost  a  thousand  years  the  monks  at  this  Hospice 
have  brought  help  to  the  many  travelers  who  cross  the  Pass.  The 
great  St.  Bernard  dogs  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  rescue 
work  carried  on  here.  Barry,  the  most  famous  dog  of  all,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  saving  forty-one  lives.  Stories  of  Barry’s  remarkable 
rescues  are  still  told  at  the  monastery. 
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New  Words 

pilgrims *,  perished ,  monastery*,  Hospice*,  sacrificing*, 
Bernard  de  Menthon*,  Hannibal*,  Caesar*,  site* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Great  Saint  Bernard  Pass  is  8,110  feet  high.  In  winter  the 
snow  is  so  deep  that  travel  is  dangerous.  To  help  the  traveler 
lost  in  a  storm,  the  monks  at  the  Hospice  at  the  top  of  the 
Pass  have  Saint  Bernard  dogs.  The  Saint  Bernard  has  a 
wonderful  sense  of  smell  and  a  good  sense  of  direction.  It  is 
strong  and  tall.  Its  hairy  padded  paws  help  it  to  walk  in 
the  snow. 

Have  the  children  locate  the  Alps  on  a  map,  and  help 
them  to  find  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass,  in  southwestern 
Switzerland  at  the  border  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Explain 
that  the  Alps  are  such  high  mountains  that  people  wishing  to 
travel  from  one  country  to  the  other  use  natural  passes  found 
in  the  mountains.  The  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass  is  one  such 
passage. 

At  the  top  of  this  Pass  is  a  monastery  founded  by  Bernard 
de  Menthon,  a  monk  who,  with  other  brave  men  like  himself, 
devoted  his  life  to  helping  travelers  cross  the  Alps  in  safety. 
The  Hospice  they  built  provided  lodging  for  travelers.  Some 
of  the  early  travelers  were  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome. 

Say:  “The  story  we  are  to  read  tells  of  Barry,  one  of  the 
Saint  Bernard  dogs  who  aided  the  monks  in  their  rescue  work. 
When  you  have  finished  reading  it,  be  ready  to  tell  why 
Barry  is  so  well  remembered  by  the  monks.  What  do  they 
think  of  him?” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Ask  the  children  what  words  they  would  use  to  describe 
Barry.  What  qualities  did  Barry  possess  that  made  him 
famous?  (Steadfast,  intelligent,  determined,  brave.)  Ask 
them  what  words  they  would  use  to  describe  the  monks. 
(Self-sacrificing,  learned,  courageous,  unselfish.)  Why  would 
men  choose  to  live  in  such  a  cold,  lonely  place? 

Have  the  group  discuss  the  exercise  in  the  Reader  called 
“Thinking  About  the  Story.”  Then  ask  the  children  to  con¬ 
sider  life  at  the  monastery  today  and  when  Barry  lived.  Ask, 
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“Is  there  as  much  need  for  dogs  to  do  rescue  work  today?” 
Guide  the  discussion  to  include  the  use  of  tunnels  through 
the  mountains  as  well  as  air  travel. 

To  help  the  children  appreciate  the  vivid  descriptions  in 
the  story,  list  the  following  phrases  one  at  a  time  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  the  children  to  read  these  phrases  and  ex¬ 
plain  them  in  their  own  words : 

Page  36  ...  lofty  peaks  have  towered  between  the  coun¬ 

tries  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy 
Page  39  ...  great  mountain  peaks  that  rose,  like  shape¬ 

less  giants,  against  the  sky 

Page  39  ...  the  moon  broke  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds 

Page  39  ...  he  had  felt  it  in  his  bones 

Say:  “In  the  story  ‘Spurs  for  Antonia,’  Lucky  and  An¬ 
tonia  worked  together.  In  this  story,  Barry  and  Brother 
Paul  worked  together  also.  Who  can  tell  how  Brother  Paul 
and  Barry  worked  as  a  team?  What  did  they  do?  Were  they 
a  success  as  a  team?”  Encourage  the  children  to  see  how 
teamwork  takes  co-operation,  consideration,  thoughtfulness, 
and  trust. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  they  used  the  encyclopedia 
and  other  reference  books  to  locate  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  “Exploring  Beyond  the  Story.” 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  share  orally 
some  of  the  interesting  information  which  they  found  in 
various  reference  books. 

Among  the  books  about  dogs  that  you  may  wish  to  borrow 
for  use  in  the  classroom  library  at  this  time  is  one  entitled 
Rescue  Dog  of  the  High  Pass  by  Jim  Kjelgaard. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Write  the  following  titles  on  the  chalkboard.  Then  ask  the 
children  to  find  and  write  on  their  papers  the  number  of  the 
page  and  paragraph  in  the  story  to  which  each  title  is  related. 
The  correct  numbers  appear  in  color  for  the  teacher’s  con¬ 
venience. 

When  the  exercise  has  been  completed  the  children  may 
compare  and  discuss  the  individual  paragraphs  they  have 
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selected  to  accompany  the  titles.  If  there  is  disagreement  on 
any  point,  have  the  group  refer  to  their  readers  to  verify 
their  choices. 


Alpine  Travelers  of  Long  Ago 

Preparing  for  a  Rescue 

Unchanged  by  Time 

Barry's  Last  Rescue 

Life  at  the  Top  of  the  Pass  Today 

Lost  in  the  Storm 

Barry's  Early  Training 

The  Traveler  Is  Made  Comfortable 

The  Rescue 


Page  36,  paragraph  1 
Page  39,  paragraph  5  -  3 
Page  37,  paragraph  2 
Page  38,  paragraph  2 
Page  37,  paragraph  3 
Page  40,  paragraph  7 
Page  38,  paragraph  4 
Page  42,  paragraph  1 
Page  41,  paragraph  1 


Word- Study  Skills 

Learning  about  To  help  the  children  see  the  relationship  of  words  in  this 
word  relationships  s^ory^  say;  “Some  words  are  related  because  they  have  the 

same  meaning,  others  because  they  have  opposite  meanings, 
and  still  others  because  they  are  pronounced  the  same  way. 
Some  words  are  related  because  they  refer  to  the  same 
general  idea." 

There  are  words  in  this  story  which  can  be  grouped  be¬ 
cause  they  are  related  to  the  same  idea.  Ask:  “What  other 
words  in  the  story  do  you  think  of  in  connection  with  the 
word  monks?”  Write  this  word  on  the  chalkboard  and  then 
add  the  words  which  the  children  suggest  (; monastery ,  hospice , 
self-sacrificing,  brave). 

Then  say:  “There  are  other  words  in  the  story  which  refer 
to  the  winter  weather  in  the  mountains.  Look  through  the 
story  and  find  as  many  of  these  words  as  you  can.”  As  these 
words  are  given  by  the  group,  write  them  on  the  chalkboard 
(blizzard,  snow,  cold,  wind,  clouds,  storm,  impassable  roads, 
sealed  off,  skis,  numb). 


Discussing 
other  dogs 
helpful  to  man 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Ask  the  children  if  they  know  about  other  types  of  dogs 
that  are  helpful  to  man.  Perhaps  they  know  of  such  dogs 
from  personal  experience,  from  books  they  have  read  or  films 
they  have  seen.  Six  well-known  breeds  and  the  service  each 
performs  which  may  be  named  by  the  children  are  listed  on 
the  following  page. 
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1.  Bloodhound 

2.  German  shepherd 

3.  Doberman  pinscher 

4.  Alaskan  malamute 

5.  Collie  and  sheep  dog 

6.  Hound 


aids  police  in  finding  lost  persons 
acts  as  a  seeing-eye  dog  for  the 
blind 

serves  as  a  watchdog  for  the 
armed  forces 

used  for  a  sled  dog  in  the  North 
help  in  herding  cattle  and  sheep 
helps  hunters  to  trail  game 


Let  interested  children  find  and  report  to  the  class  on  the 
present  means  of  transportation  in  Switzerland.  (Today 
there  are  many  tunnels  through  the  mountains  that  are  used 
by  either  trains  or  cars,  and  buses.  Some  well-knowri  tun¬ 
nels  are:  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gotthard,  and  the  Lotschberg. 
Many  steamers  travel  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.) 

Children  who  like  to  express  their  ideas  through  painting 
and  drawing  may  wish  to  illustrate  scenes  from  the  story. 
There  are  several  vivid  descriptions  which  the  children  may 
be  interested  in  picturing  with  pencils,  crayons,  or  paint. 


The  Escape 

Almost  two  hundred  years  ago  a  man  named  Andre  Garnerin 
was  held  prisoner  in  a  high  tower  in  Budapest.  He  spent  the  time 
thinking  about  books  he  had  read  and  stories  he  had  heard.  One 
particular  story  about  a  man  who  made  a  successful  jump  from  a 
high  wall  with  the  aid  of  two  open  umbrellas  gave  him  an  idea  for 
making  his  escape.  Thereupon,  Andre  Garnerin  knotted  the  corners 
of  his  bed  sheet  in  such  a  way  that  it  filled  with  wind.  He  then  jumped 
safely  from  the  parapet  surrounding  his  tower  prison  and  fled  to 
France.  Here  he  won  fame  by  making  spectacular  jumps  from  a 
balloon.  The  parachute  he  used  was  made  somewhat  like  the 
knotted  sheet  which  had  enabled  him  to  escape  from  prison. 

New  Words 

Andre  Garnerin *,  Budapest *,  Monarchy *,  warder *,  para¬ 
pet *,  Danube *,  estimated *,  induce *,  diluted *,  souvenir *,  au¬ 
thorities 
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Preparation  for  Reading 

Have  the  children  locate  Hungary  and  its  capital,  Buda¬ 
pest,  on  a  map.  Point  out  the  Danube  River  which  flows 
through  the  city. 

Say:  “  ‘The  Escape’  is  the  true  account  of  Andre  Garnerin, 
a  Frenchman  imprisoned  in  a  tower  in  this  city.  Andre  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  Does  anyone  know 
the  approximate  date  of  this  event?  (1789-1799)  Andre’s 
tower  had  a  wall  or  parapet,  where  he  used  to  sit  and  look 
out  over  the  city.  His  only  visitor  was  the  warder.  What 
word  do  we  use  today  that  is  much  like  ‘warder’?  (Warden.) 

“Andre  Garnerin  risked  his  life  to  try  out  an  idea  which 
he  thought  might  help  him  escape  from  prison.  Read  the 
story  and  find  out  what  this  idea  was  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  successful.  Be  ready  to  tell  how  this  idea  contributed  to 
the  future  development  of  something  important  which  is 
being  used  today.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Ask  the  children  why  Andre’s  parachute  jump  from  a 
balloon  was  such  an  extraordinary  event.  Recall  the  time 
when  the  event  took  place.  Were  parachutes  a  common 
sight?  Did  people  travel  by  airplane?  What  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  transportation? 

Encourage  the  children  to  form  judgments  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  story  through  a  discussion  of  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  risk  did  Andre  Garnerin  take  in  the  event 
that  his  bed  sheet  parachute  didn’t  work? 

2.  Why  did  Andre  Garnerin  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  jumping  out  of  a  balloon? 

3.  Why  would  Andre  Garnerin  have  been  an  in¬ 
teresting  person  to  know? 

The  group  may  be  interested  in  learning  the  origin  of  the 
word  parachute.  Explain  that  the  word  is  formed  by  com¬ 
bining  two  French  words:  parer  (To  avoid,  ward  off.)  and 
chute  (A  fall.),  meaning  “to  shield  a  fall.” 

The  group  will  enjoy  reading  the  sentences  from  the  story 
that  describe  the  tower,  the  furnishings,  and  the  view,  as 
suggested  in  the  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Story.” 
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The  pictures  that  the  children  drew  may  be  displayed, 
one  at  a  time,  while  others  in  the  group  find  and  read  aloud 
the  sentence  that  is  illustrated.  Then  the  drawings  may  be 
displayed  on  a  bulletin  board  with  suitable  captions  that 
have  been  decided  upon  by  the  group. 

After  the  children  become  better’  acquainted  with  the 
author’s  unusual  use  of  familiar  words  through  discussing 
them  in  the  exercise  “Exploring  Word  Meanings,”  suggest 
that  they  watch  for  other  interesting  uses  of  familiar  words 
during  their  independent  reading. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  the  group  practice  in  thinking  about  the  sequen¬ 
tial  order  of  some  of  the  story  events,  ask,  “What  did  Andre 
Garnerin  do  when  the  time  came  to  make  his  escape?”  As 
various  children  volunteer  answers,  list  them  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  Have  the  children  reread  the  story  to  check  and 
number  the  correct  order  in  which  the  events  occurred.  If 
the  teacher  prefers,  this  activity  may  be  broadened  to  cover 
the  entire  story  and  used  as  an  independent  exercise  by  the 
children.  The  children  will  write  in  the  blanks  the  numbers 
indicating  the  order  of  the  events  as  they  occurred  in  the 
story. 

4  jumped  out  of  bed  and  tore  off  the  sheet 
remembered  a  story  that  he  had  heard  in  England 

10  took  a  step  forward  and  jumped 
the  idea  of  the  umbrellas  grew 

5  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  parapet  all  night 

3  dreamed  of  umbrellas  and  soap  bubbles 

tied  a  hard  knot  in  each  corner  of  the  sheet  at  dawn 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  jumping  out  of  balloons 
let  the  sheet  fill  with  wind 
fastened  the  four  knots  into  one 

9  closed  his  eyes  and  murmured  a  prayer 

11  learned  to  fall  straight  as  an  arrow 

Word- Study  Skills 

Explain  to  the  children  that  an  author  often  paints  vivid 
word  pictures  by  using  comparisons  called  similes.  Have  the 
group  open  their  books  to  page  48  in  the  Reader  and  read 


"Exploring 
Word  Meanings" 


Recalling  facts 
in  sequential  order 


Locating  similes 
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Page  51 


the  last  paragraph  silently.  Ask,  “What  similes  can  you  find 
in  that  paragraph?”  (straight  as  an  arrow ,  graceful  as  an 
angel ) 

Have  the  children  look  for  other  comparisons,  or  similes, 
in  the  story,  first  recalling  the  fact  that  the  words  like  or  as 
are  clues  to  similes.  Among  those  which  may  be  named  by 
the  children  are  the  following: 

Page  46  grows  like  a  weed 

Page  46  rounded  curving  shape,  like  that  of  a  child's  soap 
bubble 

Page  47  rounded  like  an  umbrella 

Page  48  filled  like  a  good  strong  sail  set  sideways 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

The  story  suggests  that  the  airmen  of  today  may  not 
know  about  Andre  Garnerin.  Some  of  the  children  might 
write  letters  to  an  imaginary  paratrooper  named  Sergeant 
John  Doe  telling  him  about  Andre  Garnerin’s  contribution 
to  parachuting. 

Have  the  children  write  a  news  story  describing  an  imagi¬ 
nary  account  of  the  first  jump  that  Andre  Garnerin  made  in 
France.  Suggest  that  they  include  such  details  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  parachute  and  the  height  of  the  jump. 

The  group  may  use  reference  books  to  discover  answers  to 
the  following  questions:  What  are  some  of  the  new  uses  of 
parachutes  today?  How  are  they  made?  Of  what  are  they 
made? 

If  some  of  the  children  are  interested  in  stories  relating  to 
man’s  progressive  attempts  to  fly,  they  will  enjoy  reading 
the  book,  A  Bridle  for  Pegasus  by  Katherine  B.  Shippen 
from  which  the  story  of  Andre  Garnerin  comes. 


The  Heart  That  Dares 


"The  heart  that  dares”  is  a  poetic  description  of  the  person  who 
continues  to  be  steadfast  and  undaunted,  in  spite  of  whatever 
happens,  until  his  goal  is  reached. 
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Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Ask  the  children  to  recall  the  characters  in  the  stories  they 
have  just  read  who  were  daring  enough  to  perform  difficult 
feats  in  the  face  of  danger.  Ask:  “Did  these  people  give  up 
easily  when  there  was  something  they  wanted  to  do?  What 
were  some  of  the  obstacles  they  had  to  overcome?’ ’ 

Say  to  the  group:  “The  poem,  ‘The  Heart  That  Dares,’ 
might  very  well  have  been  written  about  some  of  these  story 
characters.  What  it  tells  may  also  be  true  of  someone  you 
know  or  admire.’’  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  the  group 
their  thoughts  when  they  hear  the  title  “The  Heart  That 
Dares.’’  Ask:  “What  kind  of  person  does  the  title  describe? 
What  things  would  such  a  person  do?’’  Then  say,  “As  I 
read  this  poem  aloud,  listen  for  all  the  different  qualities  that 
are  mentioned  by  the  poet  as  he  describes  the  person  with  a 
heart  that  dares.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  group  emphasizing  its  rhythm 
and  vigorous  quality. 

Reading  the  Poem 

Ask  the  children  whether  their  ideas  changed  in  any  way 
as  they  listened  to  the  poem. 

Have  the  group  turn  to  the  poem  on  page  51  in  their  read¬ 
ers  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  unknown. 
Then  read  the  first  verse  of  the  poem  aloud  once  more  as  the 
children  follow  the  reading.  Point  out  the  author’s  use  of 
such  words  as  stirring,  rough,  and  impetuous  to  describe  the 
song  of  the  heart  that  dares.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
word  creed  as  it  is  used  in  reference  to  ideas  and  opinions 
which  are  held  fast  in  spite  of  anything  that  might  happen. 
Consider  what  is  meant  by  “the  faces  that  fortune  wears,” 
and  ask  why  the  heart  that  dares  is  not  concerned  about  this. 

Read  the  second  verse  aloud  and  after  the  reading,  ask 
the  group  to  note  specific  examples  of  reactions  to  adversity 
(laughs  when  the  Joe  is  met,  thrives  and  fires  at  taunt  and  threat, 
finds  no  toiling  and  traveling  long). 

Have  the  children  read  the  poem  silently  to  feel  the  rhythm 
in  the  words.  Encourage  them  to  name  any  other  quality 
that  might  be  attributed  to  a  heart  that  dares  and  to  state  in 
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their  own  words  the  fact  that  a  brave  man  remains  true  to  his 
principles  in  the  face  of  danger  and  misfortune. 

Further  Activities 

Ask  the  group  to  recall  and  name  various  men  and  women 
in  different  fields  of  endeavor  in  the  course  of  history  whom 
this  poem  fittingly  describes. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  principles  belonging 
to  a  heart  that  dares  can  be  applied  to  problems  that  may 
be  encountered  daily  at  home  or  at  school. 


The  Wreck 

Dave  Dustin  was  spending  the  summer  vacation  with  his  family  on 
Pine  Island.  One  day  a  heavy  storm  caused  a  freighter  to  go  aground 
on  a  reef  just  off  the  island.  Dave  felt  he  must  do  something  to  help. 
He  hid  in  the  small  dory  which  was  being  used  as  a  rescue  boat. 
When  Dave’s  presence  was  discovered,  he  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Bert,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  dory.  Dave  was  then  required  to  do 
his  part  in  assisting  with  the  rescue  work  in  spite  of  his  fear  of  the 
sea.  Later,  Dave’s  father  helped  him  to  realize  how  unfair  it  had 
been  for  him  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of  others  as  well  as  himself. 
Dave’s  unhappiness  over  the  trouble  he  had  caused  vanishes  when 
Bert  relents  and  invites  him  to  go  out  with  him  to  haul  lobster  pots 
the  following  morning. 

New  Words 

Colorado ,  surf ,  dory*,  spigot*,  preserver,  tarpaulin*,  ava¬ 
lanches*,  trough*,  capsizing*,  obliged ,  element,  inconvenience 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Building  Ask  the  children  how  many  of  them  have  ever  been  on  an 
story  background  island  and  have  them  tell  about  their  experiences.  Then 
explain  that  this  story  takes  place  on  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Dave,  the  boy  in  the  story,  lived  in  Colorado  far 
from  the  ocean  and  was  spending  his  vacation  in  Maine. 
Find  Colorado  and  Maine  on  a  map  of  the  United  States 
and  encourage  the  children  to  compare  the  two  states  by 
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noting  location,  topography,  etc.  Continue  by  saying  that 
Dave  had  never  been  on  an  island  before.  Ask,  “What  do 
you  think  would  be  new  to  him?” 

Then  say,  “In  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  there 
are  a  number  of  words  which  pertain  to  the  sea.”  Write 
the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  discuss  their 
meaning  with  the  children :  surf,  reef,  harbor,  wharf. 

Continue  the  discussion  by  listing  other  words  from  the 
story  relating  to  boats:  dory,  freighter,  oarlocks,  tarpaulin, 
life  preserver.  Discuss  the  difference  between  a  dory  and  a 
freighter.  Explain  that  smaller  boats  such  as  a  dory  will 
sometimes  capsize  if  avalanches  of  water  pour  down  on  them 
when  there  is  a  storm  at  sea. 

Have  the  children  refer  to  the  glossary  for  help  when 
necessary.  Discuss  with  them  the  various  meanings  for 
each  word. 

Tell  the  children  that  Dave,  the  boy  in  the  story,  does  a 
very  surprising  thing.  Say:  “As  you  read  this  story  try  to 
decide  whether  Dave  acted  out  of  bravery  and  courage  alone 
and  see  what  you  think  he  learned  from  his  experience.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

The  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Story”  leads  the  child 
to  a  deeper  understanding  of  Dave’s  actions  and  feelings. 
Dave  meant  well  but  what  he  did  might  have  had  serious 
consequences.  We  are  not  always  good  judges  of  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  do. 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  encourage  the  children  to 
state  their  thoughts  concerning  Dave’s  actions.  Ask:  “Do 
you  think  Dave  did  a  wise  thing?  Why  or  why  not?  After 
Dave’s  talk  with  his  father,  do  you  believe  Dave  realized  his 
folly  and  the  seriousness  of  his  act?  Would  he  stow  away 
aboard  a  boat  again?  What  lesson  do  you  think  Dave  learned 
from  this  experience?  How  do  you  think  most  people  would 
feel  about  risking  their  life  to  save  someone?” 

Encourage  those  who  wrote  a  poem  or  a  paragraph,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  “Finding  Words  That  Describe,”  to  share  their  work 
orally  with  the  group.  Encourage  them  to  express  the  mood 
and  tempo  of  the  poems  and  paragraphs  by  the  tone  and 
pitch  of  their  voices. 


Introducing 
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Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 
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Interpreting 
the  mood  of 
a  story  orally 


Reading  between 
the  lines 


Using  guide  words 


This  selection  presents  many  opportunities  for  oral  read¬ 
ing  to  interpret  the  mood  of  the  story.  Before  the  oral  read¬ 
ing,  discuss  with  the  children  some  of  the  feelings  they  will 
try  to  convey  as  they  read  the  story  aloud.  Comment  on 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  the  excitement,  tension,  and  anx¬ 
iety  surrounding  the  rescue.  Contrast  this  with  the  change 
of  mood  at  the  end  of  the  story — Dave’s  let-down  feeling, 
his  quiet  talk  with  his  father,  and  the  abatement  of  the  storm. 
There  should  be  an  awareness  of  the  words,  phrases,  and 
passages  which  convey  these  moods  most  vividly.  Give  each 
child  an  opportunity  to  decide  before  he  reads  his  selection 
aloud  what  mood  he  will  try  to  convey  to  the  group. 

As  the  children  listen  to  each  selection,  have  them  try  to 
identify  the  mood  which  is  reflected  in  the  reader’s  interpre¬ 
tation  and  name  it,  using  such  terms  as  excitement ,  fright , 
danger ,  etc. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  author  tells  certain 
things  indirectly  in  this  story.  It  is  necessary  for  the  reader 
to  draw  certain  conclusions  or  “read  between  the  lines”  in 
order  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  a  particular  statement.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  if  these  statements  were  taken  alone,  they  would 
not  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  have  in  this  story. 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  four  quotations  from  the 
story  that  are  listed  below.  Have  the  children  identify  the 
character  who  made  the  statement  and  tell  what  the  person 
actually  meant  or  was  implying. 

I'm  not  afraid  to  get  my  feet  wet. 

This  dory's  used  to  rough  water. 

Next  time  wait  till  you're  asked  before  you  ship  along 
with  me. 

I  hear  you  invited  yourself  to  join  the  rescue  party. 

Word -Study  Skills 

To  review  with  the  children  the  use  and  meaning  of  guide 
words  in  a  glossary  or  a  dictionary,  ask:  “What  is  a  guide 
word?  Where  are  guide  words  found?  How  do  guide  words 
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help  us?”  Have  the  children  make  summarizing  statements 
similar  to  these : 

1.  The  guide  word  on  the  left  is  the  first  word 
that  appears  on  that  page  of  the  glossary. 

2.  The  guide  word  on  the  right  is  the  last  word  on 
the  page. 

3.  The  words  on  the  page  are  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  between  the  guide  words. 

Write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  chalkboard :  dory , 
spigot,  tarpaulin,  avalanches,  trough,  capsizing,  dazed.  Say: 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  new  words  used  in  this  story  which  are 
found  in  your  glossary.  Turn  to  the  glossary  in  the  back  of 
the  book.  Write  the  guide  words  and  the  number  of  the  page 
on  which  each  of  the  words  in  the  list  is  located.” 

When  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  ask:  “Which  of 
these  words  did  you  find  on  the  same  page  in  the  glossary? 
(daze  and  dory ;  spigot  and  tarpaulin)  Why  is  this  so?” 

Write  the  word  wharf  on  the  chalkboard.  Point  out  the 
hw  sound  of  the  wh  in  wharf.  Ask  the  children  to  look  in 
their  dictionaries  to  find  some  other  examples  of  words  in 
which  wh  has  the  hw  sound  (whether,  while,  whale,  whistle, 
white). 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Plan  a  discussion  of  the  characters  in  the  story  who  showed 
courage  in  the  face  of  danger.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  courage 
is  required  of  all  of  us  in  our  everyday  situations  although 
under  less  spectacular  conditions  than  those  faced  by  the 
men  in  the  story. 

Have  the  children  collect  stories,  articles,  or  newspaper 
accounts  dealing  with  rescues  or  with  courage  and  daring 
on  the  sea.  Compile  this  material  into  a  notebook  for  all  the 
class  to  read. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  write  stories  about  the 
shipwreck  and  the  rescue  from  the  point  of  view  of  someone 
who  might  have  been  aboard  the  freighter. 

If  the  group  enjoys  this  story  they  may  wish  to  read  more 
about  Dave  Dustin  in  Island  Summer  by  Hazel  Wilson  if  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  the  book  from  the  public  library. 
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The  Attack 


Pages 
64-77 

The  King  family  lived  in  a  clearing  in  the  woods  some  miles  from 
the  nearest  settlement.  Abigail  King  and  her  mother  were  disturbed 
by  a  sense  of  impending  danger.  The  other  members  of  the  family 
called  them  "scare-cats”  and  refused  to  take  their  worries  seriously. 
Their  fears  were  realized  when  a  band  of  Indians  approached  the 
cabin  soon  after  the  father  and  brother  left  on  a  trip  to  town.  Abigail 
and  her  mother  diverted  the  Indians  by  offering  them  food.  Then 
Abigail  remained  alone  with  the  Indians  while  her  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  escaped.  As  Abigail  made  her  getaway,  the 
Indians  followed  in  swift  pursuit.  She  managed  to  reach  the  garrison 
house,  after  being  helped  over  the  stockade,  and  was  unharmed. 
The  Indians  departed  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 

The  courage  and  quick  thinking  of  Abigail  and  her  mother  saved 
the  family  and  caused  other  members  of  the  family  to  regard  them 
with  new  respect. 

New  Words 

Abigail,  pantry,  frolicsomeness,  ponderous *,  disturbed, 
gaiety,  pewter *,  Enoch,  Prebles’ ,  garrison*,  Pemaquid*,  aping, 
Eunice,  Samson,  boisterous*,  anxiety,  ventured*,  evidently, 
vermilion*,  breechclouts* ,  mantel*,  flimsy*,  stockade*,  draught , 
semidarkness,  apology *,  laden*,  uttering,  hysterically* 


Building 
story  background 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Have  the  group  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the 
page  on  which  the  new  story  begins.  Ask:  “Does  anyone 
have  an  idea  of  what  this  story  is  about?  Who  might  be 
attacked?  Who  or  what  could  be  the  attacker?”  Tell  the 
group  to  turn  to  page  64  and  find  the  picture  clues  telling 
the  time  and  setting  of  “The  Attack.”  Explain  that  this 
story  takes  place  in  the  early  seventeen  hundreds  when  the 
English  settlers  in  New  England  had  as  their  enemies  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  family  in  “The  Attack” 
lived  near  Pemaquid  Fort  in  southern  Maine. 

Have  the  children  close  their  books  and  discuss  the  new 
words  in  the  story  to  clarify  their  meaning. 

Direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  names  Abigail, 
Enoch,  and  Samson.  Say,  “These  are  Biblical  names  which 
are  typical  of  those  used  at  the  time  of  this  story.” 
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Bring  out  the  meaning  of  such  words  as:  brandishing , 
boisterous,  ventured,  hysterically,  ponderous ,  vermilion,  pewter, 
breechclouts.  Encourage  the  children  to  use  the  glossary  to 
clarify  these  and  other  meanings  and  pronunciations  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Explain  that  at  one  time  many  American  homes  had  a 
pantry  which  was  a  small  room  or  closet  near  the  kitchen. 
It  was  used  for  storing  food  and  dishes. 

Call  attention  to  the  prefix  semi  and  ask  the  group  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  meaning  as  used  in  semidarkness.  Ask  the  children 
to  give  some  other  words  having  the  prefix  semi  (semicircle, 
semifinals,  semiannual). 

Say:  “People  are  sometimes  misjudged  because  certain 
qualities  which  they  have  are  not  easily  recognized.  As  you 
read  the  story,  try  to  discover  how  true  character  and  courage 
were  revealed  in  the  face  of  great  danger.  Try  to  decide 
whether  people  who  act  as  though  they  are  brave  and  un¬ 
afraid  are  always  those  with  the  greatest  courage  when  they 
are  put  to  the  test.” 


Noting  the  prefix 

n 

semi 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

This  story  of  the  King  family  and  their  escape  from  an 
Indian  attack  affords  many  opportunities  to  study  character 
traits.  It  also  indicates  contrasts  among  the  story  characters 
which  are  portrayed.  The  exercise  “Thinking  About  the 
Story”  presents  some  clues  to  the  traits  of  the  various  char¬ 
acters.  To  give  the  children  further  help  in  recognizing  the 
way  the  author  has  indicated  by  a  descriptive  word  or  phrase, 
an  outstanding  character  trait,  ask  them  to  make  a  list  of 
the  main  characters.  Opposite  each  name  have  them  write 
the  word  or  words  indicating  a  trait  in  this  manner: 


Characters 

Abigail 
Mrs.  King 
Mr.  King 
John 

Aunt  Mary  Phipps 
the  three  children 


Traits 

“scare  cat” 
anxious 

hearty;  impatient 
aped  his  father 
not  afraid 
casual;  boisterous 


Studying 
character  traits 
through  "Thinking 
About  the  Story” 


After  the  list  has  been  completed,  have  the  children  discuss 
their  findings.  Then  remind  them  that  one’s  actions  also 
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“Using  Words 
to  Describe” 


Discussing 
action  words 
with  special 
meaning 


“Finding 
Word  Pictures” 


reveal  character  traits.  In  this  story,  Abigail,  Mr.  King,  and 
Aunt  Phipps  reveal  certain  traits  by  their  actions.  Have  the 
children  think  back  over  the  events  of  the  story  or  skim  it 
rapidly  if  they  wish.  Then  ask:  “How  did  each  member  of 
the  family  act  when  the  Indians  came?  Which  one  displayed 
the  fullest  understanding  of  the  situation?  Which  one  helped 
Mrs.  King  to  carry  out  her  plan?” 

Help  the  children  draw  the  conclusion  that  although  Aunt 
Phipps  was  brave  and  willing  to  fight,  Mrs.  King’s  plan  was 
more  sensible  and  realistic.  Abigail  proved  that  she  was 
truly  courageous  and  not  the  “scare  cat”  she  had  been  called 
as  she  was  the  last  to  leave.  She  cleverly  diverted  the  In¬ 
dians’  attention  while  the  others  reached  safety.  Help  the 
children  to  see  that  Abigail  and  her  mother  were  misjudged 
in  some  ways  by  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

On  page  77  in  the  Reader  the  exercise  “Using  Words  to 
Describe”  deals  with  the  author’s  use  of  words  to  describe 
story  characters.  As  the  children  identify  each  example 
given  they  will  be  able  to  “see”  each  character  more  clearly. 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  six  phrases  and  sentences 
that  are  listed  below.  Use  these  examples  to  show  the  au¬ 
thor’s  individual  use  of  words  to  portray  action. 

1.  the  sheep  are  huddling 

2.  watched  the  colt  come  tearing  across  the  meadow 

3.  hurrying  clouds 

4.  There  was  a  battering  at  the  door. 

5.  Crows  were  wheeling  black  against  the  sky. 

6.  Two  savages  rushed  in,  brandishing  their  tomahawks. 

Tell  the  children  that  the  author  has  used  certain  words 
to  help  the  reader  visualize  the  action  in  the  story.  Discuss 
with  them  the  special  meaning  given  to  each  of  the  under¬ 
lined  words.  Show  how  these  words  help  to  make  the  expres¬ 
sions  more  effective.  Ask  the  children  to  use  the  underlined 
words  in  sentences  of  their  own.  Encourage  them  to  try  to 
express  vivid  action  in  their  sentences  as  the  author  did  in 
the  story. 

The  exercise  “Finding  Word  Pictures”  will  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  develop  perceptiveness  in  recognizing  the  feeling 
created  by  the  author’s  description  of  the  setting  in  which 
the  action  takes  place. 
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Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  evaluate  the  children’s  ability  to  interpret  story  facts, 
write  the  following  questions  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask  the 
group  to  answer  them.  Although  the  questions  are  not  an¬ 
swered  directly  in  the  story  they  can  be  answered  in  terms 
of  what  is  implied.  Have  the  children  read  aloud  the  passages 
from  the  story  which  prove  that  their  answers  are  correct. 

1.  How  old  was  Abigail? 

2.  How  did  it  happen  that  Aunt  Phipps  and  her  children 
lived  with  the  King  family? 

3.  How  was  Abigail  nearly  killed? 

4.  Why  did  the  Indians  attack  the  King  home? 

5.  How  did  Aunt  Phipps  admit  she  had  made  a  mistake? 


Word -Study  Skills 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the 
children  underline  the  prefix  or  suffix,  or  both,  in  each  word. 
Ask  the  children  to  give  the  meaning  of  each  prefix  and 
suffix.  Then  have  them  tell  how  the  meaning  of  the  root 
word  has  been  changed.  The  children  may  also  give  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  each  word.  The  meanings  are  given  here  for  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher. 


frolicsomeness 

ponderous 

unexpectedly 

defenseless 

regretfully 

impatience 

unable 

semidarkness 

golden 

boisterous 


state  of  being  frolicsome,  playfulness 

of  great  weight,  heavy 

not  in  an  expected  way,  unpredictably 

without  defense,  unprotected 

in  a  manner  full  of  regret,  sorrowfully 

vexation,  restlessness,  annoyance 

not  able,  incapable 

half  full  of  light,  partially  dark 

made  of  gold,  like  gold 

full  of  noise,  loud 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  write  a  sequel  to  this 
story  describing  what  took  place  at  the  King  home  when 
John  and  Mr.  King  returned  from  town. 

Encourage  the  children  to  volunteer  to  take  the  parts  of 
the  different  story  characters  and  dramatize  some  of  the 
exciting  scenes  from  the  story  such  as  the  Indians  entering 


Making  inferences; 
forming  judgments 


Recalling  prefixes 
and  suffixes 


Writing  a  sequel 
to  the  story 


Creating 
dramatic  roles 
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Viewing  a  film 


Enjoying 

independent 

reading 


Page  78 


the  cabin  and  Abigail  preparing  the  molasses  and  johnnycake 
for  the  Indians  to  eat. 

At  this  time,  the  group  will  enjoy  seeing  the  film  American 
Pioneer  (Almanac),  20  min,  sd,  b  &  w.  The  film  depicts  the 
early  colonial  period,  showing  the  colonists  building  a  fort  to 
provide  protection  from  the  Indians. 

If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  copies  of  The  Peddler  s  Cart  and 
The  Sod  House  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth,  the  children  will 
enjoy  reading  them  at  this  time. 


A  Song  of  Greatness 

This  Chippewa  Indian  song  describes  very  beautifully  and  simply 
the  way  in  which  the  tales  of  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  heroes  in¬ 
spire  others  to  greatness. 

Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Tell  the  children  that  this  poem,  “A  Song  of  Greatness,” 
is  a  Chippewa  Indian  song  that  has  been  transcribed,  or 
rewritten,  in  English  by  Mary  Austin.  The  Chippewa,  also 
called  Ojibway,  lived  near  Lake  Superior  and  belonged  to 
the  larger  group  known  as  Woodland  Indians. 

Have  the  children  listen  as  the  poem  is  read  aloud  to  find 
out  what  inspired  the  Indian  of  the  poem  to  deeds  of  great¬ 
ness  so  that  he,  too,  could  one  day  take  his  place  with  the 
great  ones. 

Reading  the  Poem 

After  the  children  have  listened  to  the  poem,  ask  them  to 
describe  in  their  own  words  the  Indian’s  thoughts  and  feelings 
about  his  people  and  himself.  Then  have  the  group  open 
their  books  and  read  the  poem  silently.  Ask:  “How  does  the 
Indian  learn  of  his  people’s  great  deeds?  What  gives  him 
the  inspiration  to  do  great  things?  What  does  he  know  con¬ 
cerning  his  future?  What  is  meant  by  esteemed ?” 

Lead  the  children  to  conclude  that  this  Indian  is  identify¬ 
ing  himself  with  his  ancestors  in  whom  he  feels  great  pride. 
Because  they  performed  great  deeds  he  knows  that  he,  too, 
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will  do  “mightily”  also.  Ask  to  have  the  last  line  of  the  poem 
explained. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  again  and  ask  the  children  to  listen 
for  the  rhythm,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
rhyme.  Perhaps  they  can  imagine  how  these  words  may 
have  been  chanted  or  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
drum. 

Further  Activities 

Plan  to  have  this  poem  read  chorally.  For  one  arrange¬ 
ment  the  reading  group  may  be  divided  into  two  smaller 
groups.  Group  one  may  read  the  first  four  lines  of  the  poem; 
group  two  may  read  the  next  three  lines.  Then  the  groups 
may  read  in  unison  the  entire  second  verse. 

Suggest  that  the  children  look  in  their  supplementary 
readers  and  in  books  of  poetry  in  the  classroom  for  other 
Indian  poems  that  have  been  transcribed. 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

As  soon  as  the  children  have  completed  the  first  unit  in 
the  Reader  they  will  be  ready  to  discuss  the  high  points  of 
the  individual  stories,  the  character  qualities  that  were  dis¬ 
played  or  developed  in  each  one,  and  the  widely  different 
kinds  of  living  that  were  depicted. 

Plave  the  group  compare  the  time  and  setting  of  these 
stories,  naming  those  in  which  the  action  occurred  when  our 
country  was  young  as  in  “Flan  Makes  Good”  and  “The 
Attack.”  Contrast  with  these  stories  the  more  modern  time 
and  settings  in  which  Antonia  “won  her  spurs”  and  Dave 
learned  his  lesson  in  “The  Wreck.”  Mention  also  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  far  away  and  long  ago  that  make  “A  Dog  of  the 
Alps”  and  “The  Escape”  so  appealing. 

Ask  each  one  in  the  group  to  name  the  story  in  the  unit 
which  he  liked  best,  giving  the  reasons  for  his  choice.  En¬ 
courage  the  naming  of  the  characters,  the  setting,  the  adven¬ 
ture  itself,  or  the  author’s  use  of  language  in  telling  the  story. 

Recall  with  the  group  some  of  the  writing  techniques  that 
were  mentioned  in  the  exercises  that  followed  each  story, 
and  ask  each  one  to  find  and  read  aloud  the  brief  passage 
which  he  found  most  exciting  in  his  favorite  story. 
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Unit  II  •  Animals  All 


Introducing  the  Unit 

The  stories  in  this  unit,  “Animals  All,”  will  lead  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  farm  and  grazing  lands  of  our  own  country, 
to  the  Canadian  wilderness,  to  a  distant  spot  on  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  peninsula,  and  finally  to  a  Game  Reserve  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  In  these  widely  varied  locations 
the  group  will  read  about  animals  facing  life  in  the  wild, 
being  forced  to  make  desperate  decisions  much  as  story 
characters  do  when  their  way  of  life  is  challenged. 

All  the  elements  of  a  good  story  are  present  as  the  Haunt 
Fox  becomes  the  elusive  prey  of  a  boy  hunter  and  his  hound. 
The  compassion  shown  by  Jack,  the  hunter,  when  he  finds 
the  Haunt  Fox  is  at  his  mercy  provides  a  surprise  ending  for 
this  exciting  story. 

The  mystery  of  the  strange  migration  of  the  lemmings  in 
their  “March  of  Death”  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
curious  phenomena  in  all  nature.  This  story  could  provide 
the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  overcrowded 
cities  of  human  beings  are  now  trying  to  provide  for  the 
future  growth  of  their  vast  populations. 

The  story  of  a  man  being  tracked  by  a  panther  in  “Watch¬ 
ers  of  the  Campfire”  is  a  reversal  of  the  action  in  the  first 
story,  in  which  a  wild  creature  is  being  hunted  by  a  human 
being.  This  tensely  exciting  story  is  one  of  moods  and 
suspense.  In  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  Canadian 
forest,  the  reader  becomes  identified  with  the  wild  animal 
for  a  little  while  as  he  views  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
the  panther. 

In  “The  River  Crossing”  Old  Ramon,  the  sheepherder, 
with  the  wisdom  of  his  many  years,  remembers  in  time  that 
youth  must  have  a  chance  to  learn.  He  forgives  the  impulsive 
act  of  the  young  boy  which  caused  havoc  as  the  herd  of 
sheep  was  crossing  the  river,  and  he  demonstrates  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  boy  by  giving  him  full  responsibility  for  the 
herd  as  they  continue  on  their  way  to  the  grazing  lands  be¬ 
yond  the  mesa. 
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The  factual  selection  called  “Animals  at  Home”  provides 
a  quiet  but  pleasing  ending  to  the  unit.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  more  about  the  great  continent  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  Africa  while  comparing  the  Kruger  National  Park 
with  some  of  our  own  national  parks  in  the  West. 

The  poems  in  this  unit  are  about  animals  and  add  both 
drama  and  a  touch  of  humor  to  the  stories  with  which  they 
are  associated. 

The  exercises  in  the  Reader  offer  suggestions  for  explora¬ 
tion  in  reference  materials  which  will  result  in  the  children 
acquiring  a  broader  view  of  various  areas  of  the  world. 

The  materials  listed  below  are  closely  related  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials  as  possible  should 
be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children  as  they  read  the 
selections  in  the  unit. 

Books 

Books  from  Which  Stories  Were  Taken 

Haunt  Fox ,  Jim  Kjelgaard 

Strange  Travelers,  Sigmund  A.  La  vine 

Kindred  of  the  Wild,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

Old  Ramon,  Jack  Schaefer 

*Look  Out  for  the  Ostriches,  Jan  Juta 

Note.  The  starred  book  is  no  longer  being  published  but  is  included 
because  it  may  be  available  in  many  schools  and  libraries. 

Other  Books 

Rootabaga  Stories,  by  Carl  Sandburg. 

A  collection  of  nonsense  stories  in  which  fact  and  fancy  are  amus¬ 
ingly  combined.  The  prose  of  these  stories  has  a  pleasing  rhythm 
and  a  singing  quality  that  makes  them  especially  suitable  for  reading 
aloud. 

Eurasia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  by  Robert  M.  Glendinning, 
Marguerite  Uttley,  and  Alison  E.  Aitchison. 

One  of  the  books  from  the  series  of  geographies  entitled  Lands 
and  Peoples  of  the  World.  Maps,  charts,  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  and  in  color  combine  with  the  text  to  make  this  an  interest¬ 
ing,  informational  textbook. 

Born  Free:  A  Lioness  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Joy  Adamson. 

This  is  the  fascinating  true  story  of  the  lioness  Elsa  who  was 
brought  up  from  cubhood  by  the  author  and  her  husband,  a  senior 
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game  warden  in  Kenya,  Africa.  Many  of  the  illustrations  from  this 
book  have  been  combined  with  a  small  amount  of  text  to  make  Elsa, 
a  handsome  picture  book. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 


Films 

Animal  Town  of  the  Prairie — Prairie  Dogs  and  Their  Neigh¬ 
bors  (EBF) 

A  fascinating  study  of  a  prairie  dog  town.  The  film  shows  the 
collective  eating  habits  of  these  rodents  and  the  way  their  burrows 
are  constructed  in  this  highly  organized  animal  community. 

Morning  Star  (EBF) 

A  color  film,  picturing  the  migration  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep  to 
spring  pastures  in  Arizona.  The  hardships  experienced  by  the 
herder,  his  dogs,  and  pack  donkeys  are  shared  by  the  camp  cook 
and  the  lecturer  who  took  part  in  the  migration. 

Big  Animals  of  Africa  (EBF) 

A  color  film  which  shows  how  some  of  the  larger  animals  of  Africa 
live  together.  Among  the  animals  pictured  are  the  zebra,  wilde¬ 
beest,  lion,  giraffe,  hippopotamus,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros. 

Lions  at  Home  (MH) 

This  film  shows  the  lion  in  his  natural  setting  in  Africa.  The 
lion’s  hunting  habits,  his  favorite  prey,  his  enemies,  and  his  family 
life  are  all  beautifully  pictured  in  color. 

A  Filmstrip 

How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia  (MH) 

An  informational  filmstrip  that  will  help  the  group  to  become 
more  skillful  when  using  reference  materials. 

Records 

Carnival  of  the  Animals ,  by  Camille  Saint-Saens  (Columbia) 

Poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg ,  Carl  Sandburg  (Educational  Record 
Sales) 


Reference  Materials 

Library  books,  maps  of  Europe,  Canada,  and  Africa,  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  science  books,  geographies,  dictionaries,  poetry 
books,  picture  files,  magazines. 
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Pages 

79-92 


Building 
story  background 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Hunting  the  Haunt  Fox 

Jack  Crowley  and  his  dog,  Thunder,  were  on  the  trail  of  the  Haunt 
Fox.  The  Haunt  Fox  had  earned  his  name  because  he  was  so  elusive. 
Every  farmer  for  miles  around  wanted  to  get  him,  and  Jack  was  filled 
with  excitement  at  the  thought  of  the  pursuit.  He  and  Thunder  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fox  throughout  an  entire  day.  In  a  last  effort  to  evade  his 
pursuers,  the  Haunt  Fox  leaped  from  a  ledge  and  landed  in  a  trap. 
Here  Jack  found  him  pressed  against  the  earth.  Filled  with  com¬ 
passion  and  admiration  for  the  courageous  animal,  Jack  loosened  the 
trap  and  let  the  Haunt  Fox  slip  quickly  away. 

New  Words 

Haunt*,  Crowley,  leisure,  anticipation* ,  eluded*,  laurel*, 
mediocre*,  quarry*,  elusive 

Preparation  for  Reading 

To  develop  background  for  this  story,  have  the  group 
carry  on  a  discussion  of  hunting.  Note  the  various  reasons 
why  people  hunt — for  sport,  for  food,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Farmers,  for  example,  often  hunt  to  get  rid  of  animals  which 
damage  crops  and  molest  or  destroy  their  farm  animals. 

Say:  “In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  fox  is  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome  to  the  farmer.  For  this  reason  it  is  law¬ 
ful  to  hunt  the  fox.  What  kind  of  damage  do  you  think  a 
fox  might  do?” 

Ask  whether  anyone  in  the  group  has  ever  seen  a  fox. 
Encourage  volunteers  to  tell  what  they  know  about  the 
animal.  Comment  on  the  appearance  of  the  fox,  and  on  its 
habitat,  food,  and  such  characteristics  as  its  swiftness  and 
cunning. 

Tell  the  children  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find 
the  story  “Hunting  the  Haunt  Fox.”  Ask  individuals  in  the 
group  to  give  their  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  haunt 
as  used  in  the  title.  Point  out  that  it  is  used  here  as  part  of 
an  animal’s  name.  Have  the  children  refer  to  their  glossary 
for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  word. 

Say:  “It  was  late  fall  when  Jack  Crowley  and  his  father 
saw  the  fox  in  their  barnyard.  This  was  a  slack  season  on  the 
farm  with  some  leisure  time  for  the  farmers.  Jack  was  anx- 
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ious  to  take  Thunder,  his  hound,  and  hunt  this  fox  that  had 
managed  to  elude  all  hunters.  He  was  so  elusive  that  the 
farmers  had  named  him  the  Haunt  Fox.”  Draw  the  group’s 
attention  to  the  words  elude  and  elusive  which  are  related  and 
have  almost  the  same  meaning. 

Then  say:  “The  main  characters  in  the  story  are  the  boy 
Jack,  Thunder,  his  hound,  and  the  Haunt  Fox.  As  you  read 
the  story,  put  yourself  in  Jack’s  place  and  decide  whether 
you  would  have  done  what  he  did  at  the  end  of  the  story,  and 
be  ready  to  tell  why  or  why  not.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

The  questions  in  “Thinking  About  the  Story”  will  help 
the  group  to  develop  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  three  main 
characters  in  the  story.  They  point  out  the  relationships 
between  Jack  and  Thunder,  between  Jack  and  the  Haunt 
Fox,  and  between  Thunder  and  the  Haunt  Fox.  Lead  the 
children  to  see  that  each  had  developed  his  abilities  in  this 
“sport”  to  the  highest  level.  Ask:  “How  did  Jack  present  a 
problem  to  the  Haunt  Fox?  What  was  the  challenge  the 
Haunt  Fox  offered  Thunder?  What  challenge  did  Thunder 
offer  the  Haunt  Fox?” 

To  help  the  pupils  become  more  skillful  in  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions  from  evidence  given  in  the  story,  ask:  “What  kind  of 
relationship  did  Jack  have  with  his  father?  Why  did  Jack 
tie  Thunder  to  a  tree?  Why  did  the  Haunt  Fox  not  stop  to 
rest  when  evening  came?”  Have  the  children  tell  which  parts 
of  the  story  helped  them  come  to  their  final  decisions. 

Then  say:  “The  reader  develops  certain  feelings  about 
the  Haunt  Fox  as  the  story  unfolds.  What  were  your  feel¬ 
ings  about  him?  Find  and  read  the  parts  of  the  story  which 
created  this  feeling  in  you.” 

Ask:  “What  evidence  in  the  story  shows  that  Jack  was  an 
experienced  hunter?  What  evidence  is  there  to  show  that 
the  fox  is  an  intelligent  animal?  Why  did  Jack’s  heart  sink 
when  he  thought  the  fox  had  found  safety  in  a  burrow?” 

After  reading  orally  the  author’s  descriptive  phrases  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  “Understanding  the  Story  Setting,”  the  group 
will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  seasonal  changes  that  are  just 
taking  place  as  the  story  begins. 
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Learning  about 
story  structure 


Recognizing 
the  main  idea 
of  a  paragraph 


The  children  may  also  wish  to  discuss  the  following  colorful 
passages  in  which  the  author  conveys  to  the  reader  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  hunt: 

“A  red  fox  .  . .  streaked  toward  the  near-by  hills” 
“Thunder  danced  a  crazy  circle  around  him.” 

“In  a  sudden  burst  of  speed  ...” 

“flashed  at  right  angles  to  the  path” 

“forcing  his  weary  steps  into  a  wide  circle” 

“landed  squarely  in  a  trap” 

“wakened  the  wilderness  with  deep-toned  baying” 

“as  elusive  as  a  ghost” 

To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  story  structure,  re¬ 
view  briefly  the  meaning  of  the  term  climax.  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  story  climax  is  the  point  of  highest  interest  and 
that  the  climax  may  occur  at  different  points  in  the  story. 
Ask,  “At  what  point  in  this  story  did  the  climax  occur?” 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  develop  skill  in  recognizing  the  main 
idea  of  a  paragraph,  refer  to  the  third  paragraph  on  page  82. 
Say:  “Read  this  paragraph  and  decide  what  particular 
thing  the  author  is  trying  to  tell  the  reader.  What  title 
would  you  give  to  this  paragraph?” 

Write  the  children’s  suggestions  on  the  chalkboard  and 
have  them  test  the  titles  given  to  see  whether  they  include 
all  the  ideas  presented  in  the  paragraph. 

Give  the  group  more  experience  in  stating  titles  that  ex¬ 
press  the  main  idea  in  a  paragraph  by  using  the  designated 
paragraphs  on  these  pages  in  the  Reader.  The  titles  given 
here  are  merely  indicative  of  those  which  may  be  written  on 
their  papers  by  the  children. 

Page  82,  paragraph  3  How  the  Haunt  Fox  Earned  His  Name 

Page  86,  paragraph  1  A  Cautious  Fox 

Page  88,  paragraph  2  The  Fox  Was  a  Worthy  Opponent 

Page  91,  paragraph  3  Freeing  the  Fox 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  a  good  paragraph  title  gives 
the  main  idea.  Provide  sufficient  time  for  the  group  to  com¬ 
pare  and  discuss  the  titles  on  their  papers  when  completed. 
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Word- Study  Skills 

Provide  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  sentence  meaning 
by  distributing  to  the  children  copies  of  the  following  exer¬ 
cise.  Have  them  iread  each  sentence  and  decide  whether  the 
part  that  is  underlined  answers  the  question  How,  When, 
Where,  or  Why ?  After  each  sentence  have  them  write  the 
word  that  tells.  Answers  are  provided  for  the  teacher’s 
convenience. 

1.  Jack  Crowley  broke  shell  ice  on  the  watering  trough 
so  that  the  horses  could  drink.  Why 

2.  The  horses  drank  their  fill  and  turned  back  toward 
the  bam.  Where 

3.  He  must  have  been  waiting  in  that  corn  shock  since 
before  daylight.  Where,  When 

4.  The  two  men  crossed  the  field  at  a  dogtrot.  How 

5.  In  an  instant  he  scented  the  fox  track  and  swung 
to  it.  When 

6.  Jack  did  not  shoot  because  the  fox  was  out  of  range. 
Why 

7.  The  fox  was  lying  perfectly  still,  pressed  close  to  the 
earth  he  loved  and  not  moving  at  all.  How,  Where,  How 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Using  reference  and  library  books  for  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion,  have  some  of  the  children  prepare  reports  about  the 
red  fox.  Others  may  wish  to  investigate  the  laws  pertaining 
to  hunting  the  animal  in  their  state  as  well  as  the  actual 
hunting  and  trapping  season  for  other  wild  animals.  A  few 
could  report  on  the  safe  handling  of  guns.  The  children  may 
share  their  findings  with  the  class  in  oral  or  written  form. 

Children  who  have  a  special  interest  in  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  may  like  to  illustrate  scenes  from  the  story  suggested  by 
these  phrases  and  sentences : 

“snow-powdered  hills’’ 

“A  red  fox  had  leaped  out  of  the  corn  shock” 

“he  found  a  thicket  and  sat  down  with  his  tail  curled 

around  his  rear  paws” 

“the  fox  ran  through  a  herd  of  deer  grazing  on  a 

sheltered  hillside” 

“For  a  second  they  faced  each  other,  the  courageous 

hunted  and  the  sporting  hunter.” 
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Page  93 


Night  of  Wind 

Into  the  cold  windy  night  the  little  fox  ran  whimpering  through 
dense  ferns  and  tall  trees,  in  search  of  the  warm  hollow  which  was 
its  home. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Say  to  the  group:  “The  story  which  we  have  just  read 
ends  with  the  Haunt  Fox  going  off  alone  into  the  night.  In 
this  poem  a  little  fox,  lost  and  alone,  is  searching  for  its  home 
on  a  cold,  windy  night.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud,  and  have  the  group  listen  to  see 
how  the  poem,  like  the  story,  creates  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  an  animal  of  the  wild.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  explain  why 
this  poem  is  called  “Night  of  Wind.” 

Then  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  “poised  in  the 
forest  of  fern,”  “the  trample  of  wind,”  and  “tangles  of  dew.” 
Ask,  “What  do  you  think  the  poet  means  by  ‘borders  of 
night’?”  Help  the  group  to  appreciate  the  vivid  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  poem. 

Reading  the  Poem 

Suggest  that  the  children  now  read  the  poem  silently. 
Then  ask  what  mood  it  conveys  and  what  tone  of  voice  they 
think  would  be  most  appropriate  for  establishing  that  mood 
(low,  sympathetic).  Have  the  group  read  the  poem  in  unison, 
keeping  this  idea  in  mind.  Encourage  individual  children  to 
interpret  the  poem  orally. 

Discuss  the  contrasts  portrayed  by  the  poet — the  cold 
windy  night  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  compared 
with  the  description  of  the  warm  hollow  of  the  fox’s  home 
at  the  end. 

Ask,  “What  gives  this  poem  something  of  the  onrushing, 
moving  quality  of  the  wind?”  Point  out  the  use  and  number 
of  words  with  ing  endings:  blowing ,  whimpering,  brushing, 
pausing,  running,  nuzzling. 

Refer  to  the  lack  of  rhyming  elements  in  this  poem,  and 
emphasize  the  way  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words 
contribute  to  the  vividness  of  the  feeling  portrayed.  Help 
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the  group  to  conclude  that  a  poem  does  not  necessarily  need 
rhyme  as  a  dramatic  use  of  words  can  establish  the  mood. 

Further  Activities 

Have  the  children  name  and  list  the  words  which  describe 
the  way  the  little  fox  felt  {cold,  lonesome,  frightened,  hungry, 
confused,  fearful,  anxious).  Discuss  the  value  of  these  words 
in  creating  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  fox. 

Children  who  are  interested  in  doing  so  may  draw  pictures 
reflecting  the  atmosphere  and  feeling  that  the  poet  has  tried 
to  create  with  words. 


March  of  Death 


This  is  the  story  of  the  strange  migration  of  the  lemmings.  Lem¬ 
mings  are  rodents  which  live  in  intricate  underground  cities.  As  the 
population  increases  in  these  cities,  food  becomes  scarce,  and  traffic 
problems  increase.  When  this  situation  becomes  intolerable,  the 
lemmings  leave  their  crowded  cities  and  migrate  toward  the  sea. 
The  migration  may  take  two  or  three  years,  but  always  it  moves  on 
like  a  swelling  brown  tide,  sweeping  over  everything  in  its  path. 
When  the  lemmings  finally  reach  the  sea  they  plunge  in  and  sink 
beneath  the  waves.  Not  all  lemmings  join  this  “march  of  death.” 
Some  are  left  behind.  These  “stay-at-homes”  multiply,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  migration  to  the  sea  is  repeated  every  few  years.  This 
is  nature’s  way  of  keeping  a  balance  in  the  lemming  population. 

New  Words 

rodent *,  Scandinavian,  peninsula *,  lemmings *,  lichens *, 
prey*,  talons*,  devour*,  pollute*,  ancestors 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Have  the  children  locate  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  on  a 
globe  or  a  large  map,  and  draw  their  attention  to  the  various 
bodies  of  water  surrounding  it.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
word  peninsula  and  refer  to  the  glossary  for  verification. 
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March  of  Death  (94—100) 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Forming  opinions 


"Exploring  Beyond 
the  Story” 


Explain  that  the  lemming  is  a  small  rodent  that  lives  on  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Ask  the  group  to  name  some  of  the 
rodents  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  to  tell  something 
about  their  habits.  Explain  that  the  lemmings’  main  source 
of  food  is  the  lichen  which  grows  on  rocks  and  on  the  bark 
of  trees.  As  the  lemming  goes  in  search  of  food,  it  is  prey 
for  other  larger  animals  that  seek  to  devour  it. 

Ask  the  children  to  recall  and  tell  what  they  know  about 
the  balance  of  nature.  Then  say:  “Nature  has  its  own  way 
of  preventing  overpopulation  in  the  animal  world.  Animals 
are  destroyed  by  man,  by  other  animals,  and  by  the  forces  of 
nature.  In  this  story,  ‘The  March  of  Death,’  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  an  unusual  example  of  the  balance  of  nature.  Read 
the  story  to  learn  what  it  is.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

After  the  silent  reading  allow  the  children  to  give  their 
opinions  concerning  this  strange  migration.  Ask:  “What 
benefit  does  mankind  gain  from  it?  How  do  you  suppose  the 
farmers  feel  about  having  their  crops  destroyed  by  lemmings 
on  the  death  march?  What  does  this  story  tell  you  about 
the  lemming  and  its  habits?” 

Continue  with  a  discussion  of  the  exercise  “Exploring 
Beyond  the  Story.”  Have  the  children  report  on  the  strange 
habits  of  some  other  animals  after  they  have  consulted  vari¬ 
ous  reference  books.  The  following  facts  may  be  included  in 
their  reports  about  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Reader: 

The  freshwater  eel  swims  far  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  reach  the  Sargasso  Sea  near  Bermuda  to  lay 
its  eggs.  The  young  eel  or  elver  migrate  to  the  fresh¬ 
water  streams  to  live. 

The  chameleon  has  “built-in”  camouflage.  Nature 
has  given  it  the  ability  to  take  on  the  color  of  its 
surroundings.  It  can  change  from  green  to  brown 
or  even  to  black  in  order  to  appear  invisible  to  its 
enemies. 

The  female  green  turtle  leaves  the  sea  and  digs  a 
deep  nest  in  the  sand.  There  she  lays  her  eggs, 
covers  them,  and  returns  to  the  water,  leaving  her 
young  to  shift  for  themselves  when  they  hatch. 
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Say:  “In  the  life  story  of  the  lemming,  eel,  chameleon, 
and  green  turtle,  we  see  the  forces  of  nature  at  work.  What 
general  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  a  study  of  these  facts?” 
(Nature  provides  a  means  of  protecting  and  carrying  on 
each  species.) 

Draw  the  children’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
dialogue  in  “March  of  Death.”  The  author  has  written  the 
selection  in  expository  form  to  give  authentic  information 
about  the  lemming.  However,  his  use  of  vivid  words  and 
descriptive  phrases  makes  the  selection  as  enjoyable  as  a 
story.  Take  time  to  compare  “The  March  of  Death”  with 
a  story  written  in  narrative  form. 

Provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss  “Understanding  the 
Meaning,”  which  points  out  to  the  child,  examples  of  the 
author’s  style.  Other  descriptive  phrases  show  his  use  of 
action  words  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  migrating  lem¬ 
mings.  Write  the  following  phrases  on  the  chalkboard, 
underlining  the  action  word  in  each  one: 

fall  in  behind  overflows  their  land 

flows  along  re-form  their  lines 

head  for  the  open  sea  rush  forward 
scramble  through  swamps  billows  toward  the  sea 


Appreciating 
the  author’s 
style 


Discussing 
"Understanding 
the  Meaning” 


Discuss  the  action  words,  telling  why  they  help  to  describe 
the  migration  so  effectively.  Have  the  group  decide  which 
words  sound  most  like  the  action  being  described.  Say:  “Do 
you  get  a  better  word  picture  because  the  author  used  these 
words?  Why?”  Point  out  that  action  words  of  this  type 
are  called  forceful. 

Then  say,  “The  author  gives  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
animals  in  the  story.”  Ask  the  group  what  is  meant  by  the 
following  phrases  and  what  animals  are  being  described : 
Page  94  “close  cousins” 

Page  95  “talons  and  teeth” 

Page  96  “on  wing  and  foot” 

Page  96  “the  swelling  tide” 

Page  97  “the  torrent” 

Page  99  “the  brown  tide” 

Page  99  “these  stay-at-homes” 

Suggest  that  the  children  refer  to  the  story  if  they  wish  to 
read  these  phrases  in  context. 
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March  of  Death  (94-100) 


Comprehending 
cause  and  effect 


Discussing  words 
with  more  than 
one  meaning 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  check  the  children’s  ability  to  recognize  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  cause  and  effect,  provide  each  child  with  a 
copy  of  this  exercise: 

1.  There  is  no  confusion  at  first  in  a  lemming  city 

a.  because  the  lemming  is  a  friendly  creature. 

b.  because  the  city  has  yet  to  become  overcrowded. 

c.  because  lemmings  touch  noses  and  move  aside. 

2.  Spring  is  a  dangerous  time  for  a  lemming 

a.  because  there  are  more  birds  and  animals  hunting 
for  him. 

b.  because  the  lemmings  enlarge  their  underground 
cities. 

c.  because  their  carelessly  laid-out  roads  are  exposed 
to  sight. 

3.  Lemmings  make  a  march  of  death 

a.  because  there  is  no  other  means  of  escape. 

b.  because  they  are  faced  with  overcrowded  quarters 
and  lack  of  food. 

c.  because  they  have  a  secret  urge  to  head  out  to  sea. 

4.  Farmers  fear  the  marching  lemmings 

a.  because  the  lemmings  leave  behind  disease  and 
destruction. 

b.  because  they  are  afraid  of  rodents. 

c.  because  they  must  go  out  and  build  dams  to  stop 
the  lemmings. 

Tell  the  group  to  complete  each  sentence  by  drawing  a  line 
under  the  answer  they  think  best  and  to  be  ready  to  support 
this  choice.  Allow  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Word-Study  Skills 

To  call  attention  to  the  multiple  meanings  of  some  of  the 
words  in  the  story,  write  the  following  on  the  chalkboard: 
burrow,  gorge,  and  mill.  Ask  volunteers  to  pronounce  each 
word  and  give  its  different  meanings.  Some  children  may 
wish  to  demonstrate  the  various  meanings  by  using  the 
word  in  sentences.  Ask  which  meaning  is  the  one  used  in 
the  story. 

Encourage  the  children  to  locate  other  words  in  the  story 
that  have  multiple  meanings,  {maze,  page  94;  litters,  claw , 
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page  96;  trail,  paddle,  page  99)  Have  the  group  give  the 
different  meanings  for  each  word.  Then  ask:  “Which  mean¬ 
ing  is  used  in  this  story?  Who  can  use  the  word  in  a  sentence? 
What  is  its  meaning  as  you  have  used  it?” 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  to  the  children  who  are  interested  that  they  find 
in  the  encyclopedia  or  some  other  reference  book  additional 
information  about  the  lemmings.  Ask  them  to  write  short 
reports  or  to  give  brief  oral  reports,  sharing  the  information 
they  have  found. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  illustrate  one  of  the  author’s 
vivid  descriptions.  They  may  draw  or  paint  the  crowded 
tunnels  with  their  clawing,  biting  inhabitants,  the  torrents 
of  lemmings  overflowing  the  land,  or  the  stay-at-homes 
enjoying  added  space. 

Other  children  may  be  interested  in  drawing  a  diagram  of 
their  impression  of  a  lemming  city  with  its  many  tunnels 
and  burrows  underground. 

This  film  with  its  lively  pictures  of  a  prairie-dog  town  will 
add  to  the  children’s  understanding  of  the  way  an  under¬ 
ground  animal  community  lives:  Animal  Town  of  the  Prairie 
— Prairie  Dogs  and  Their  Neighbors  (EBF),  10  min,  sd, 
b  &  w/color. 


All  But  Blind 


Just  as  the  animals,  mole,  bat,  and  owl,  are  blind  in  a  certain 
sense,  so  man  experiences  a  kind  of  blindness  as  he  gropes  through 
life. 

Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Discuss  the  fact  that  some  animals  cannot  see  at  certain 
times,  or  under  certain  conditions,  by  asking  the  children 
whether  they  have  ever  heard  the  expression,  “blind  as  a 
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All  But  Blind  (101) 


bat.”  Ask:  “Is  a  bat  really  blind?  How  do  you  think  the 
expression  originated?  What  other  animals  can  you  name 
that  are  ‘blind’  in  this  sense?” 

Refer  to  the  mole  and  the  owl  if  they  are  not  mentioned 
by  the  children.  Then  ask:  “Why  is  the  mole  unable  to  see? 
It  is  said  that  owls  cannot  see  in  the  daytime.  Why  are  they 
able  to  see  at  night?” 

Have  the  group  turn  to  page  101  in  the  Reader.  Ask: 
“What  is  the  title  of  the  poem?  What  does  the  word  blind 
mean  to  you?  What  are  some  other  meanings?”  The  mean¬ 
ings  given  by  the  group  will  include  the  more  common  ones 
such  as  sightless ,  hidden,  to  make  blind,  to  dazzle,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  understand. 

Then  say :  “Close  your  books  and  listen  as  I  read  the  poem 
aloud.  See  if  you  can  discover  what  the  poet  Walter  de  la 
Mare  means  by  blind.  Notice  the  phrase  ‘All  but  blind.’  ” 

Reading  the  Poem 

To  initiate  discussion  after  the  poem  has  been  read  aloud, 
ask:  “How  does  the  phrase  ‘All  but  blind’  apply  to  the  mole, 
the  bat,  and  the  barn-owl?  The  poet  states  that  he,  too,  is 
blind.  Do  you  think  the  poet  is  sightless?  What  does  the 
word  ‘blind’  mean  in  this  sense?” 

If  the  children  do  not  understand  the  full  significance  of 
the  last  stanza,  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  poet  is  speaking 
metaphorically.  It  is  not  actual  blindness  with  which  he 
is  concerned. 

Ask  the  children  whether  they  have  ever  been  “blind”  to 
something  or  to  someone.  Discuss  what  this  means  and  en¬ 
courage  the  children  to  give  illustrations  of  the  idea  from 
their  own  experience.  These  illustrations  might  include  being 
“blind”  to  the  needs  of  others,  to  opportunities  that  come 
their  way,  to  beauty  in  the  world  around  us,  and  to  the 
recognition  of  certain  values. 

Have  the  group  read  the  poem  silently.  Then,  after  dis¬ 
cussing  the  general  mood  of  the  poem,  the  children  may  read 
it  in  unison. 

Help  them  to  plan  a  simple  arrangement  of  the  poem  for 
choral  reading.  The  group  might  also  enjoy  trying  the  ar¬ 
rangement  suggested  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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Group  One — first  verse 
Group  Two — second  verse 
Group  Three — third  verse 
All — fourth  verse 

Further  Activities 

Have  the  children  tell  or  draw  what  they  see  in  their  mind 
as  they  read  one  of  the  first  three  verses  of  the  poem.  What 
word  pictures  does  the  poet  paint? 


Watchers  of  the  Campfire 

The  big  panther  had  always  eaten  well  on  deer  or  caribou.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  caribou  left  the  area  of  the  Upsalquitch  River  in  New 
Brunswick,  he  was  forced  to  leave  too.  After  a  week  of  travel  his 
hunger  had  become  so  great  he  trailed  a  man  journeying  to  the  near¬ 
est  settlement.  When  the  man  made  camp  for  the  night  the  panther 
crept  out  on  a  limb  overhead,  ready  to  spring  at  an  opportune  time. 
As  the  fire  sank  lower,  the  man  suddenly  awakened  and  became 
aware  of  the  panther.  He  waited  quietly,  not  daring  to  move.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  shower  of  sparks  from  the  fire  diverted  the  panther’s  gaze. 
A  young  doe  that  had  also  been  watching  the  campfire  gave  a 
startled  leap.  The  panther  started  in  pursuit  of  the  doe,  giving  the 
woodsman  an  opportunity  to  shoot  the  panther,  thereby  saving  the 
doe’s  life  as  well  as  his  own. 

New  Words 

Upsalquitch *,  occasionally ,  thronged *,  massive*,  established, 
striving*,  extinct*,  New  Brunswick*,  encounter 

Preparation  for  Reading 

This  story  is  laid  in  New  Brunswick,  one  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada.  Along  its  coastline  are  small  harbors 
with  their  fishing  villages.  There  are  great  stretches  of  forest 
land  inland  where  the  chief  industry  is  lumbering.  It  is  here 
among  the  scattered  lumber  camps  and  settlements  that  our 
story,  “Watchers  of  the  Campfire,”  takes  place. 
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Watchers  of  the  Campfire  (102-1 1  0) 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting 
a  purpose 
for  reading 


"Thinking  About 
the  Story” 


Skimming  to  find 
information 


Say:  “The  setting  of  our  story  is  in  New  Brunswick , 
Canada.  Who  can  locate  New  Brunswick  on  the  map?  The 
story  takes  place  in  the  northern  area  of  the  province  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Upsalquitch  River  ”  Help  the  children 
to  visualize  the  vast  forests,  the  cold  snowy  winters,  and 
the  lonely  life  of  the  people  who  live  in  this  region. 

Tell  the  group  that  there  are  so  few  panthers  in  New 
Brunswick  that  people  thought  they  might  be  extinct,  but 
one  old  panther  had  established  his  home  there.  Ask  the 
children  to  tell  what  they  know  about  panthers  and  have 
someone  explain  what  color  is  indicated  by  the  word  tawny. 
Mention  the  caribou,  another  animal  that  lives  in  this  area. 
Have  the  children  find  the  words :  thronged,  massive,  striving, 
and  extinct  in  the  glossary  and  discuss  their  meanings. 

Ask:  “Have  you  ever  been  camping  and  slept  out  of  doors 
at  night?  Was  it  necessary  to  have  a  campfire?  Why?” 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  in  addition  to  having  a  fire  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  warmth,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  a  camper’s 
safety.  Say:  “Our  story  tells  of  an  event  in  the  lives  of  three 
watchers  at  a  campfire.  Read  to  discover  how  they  meet 
and  what  strange  thing  occurred  at  the  campfire.  Be  ready 
to  tell  whether  or  not  you  might  have  reacted  in  much  the 
same  way  had  you  been  the  man  in  the  story.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Allow  the  children  to  discuss  their  answers  to  the  questions 
in  the  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Story.”  It  is  here  that 
their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  three  smaller  stories  within 
the  main  story.  Have  the  children  determine  where  each  of 
these  smaller  stories  begins  and  ends.  Let  them  suggest  a 
title  for  each  smaller  story.  Then  point  out  the  way  the 
events  of  each  are  interrelated  and  ask  what  they  think  of 
this  device.  Does  it  make  the  story  more  interesting  and 
exciting? 

The  campfire  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  panther,  the  doe, 
and  the  man,  yet  to  each  the  fire  meant  something  different. 
Ask  the  children  to  skim  the  story  to  find  what  the  fire  repre¬ 
sented  to  each. 

Continue  the  discussion  by  asking  the  children  to  find 
and  be  prepared  to  read  passages  from  the  story  which  show 
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that  the  woodsman  was  uneasy  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  his  travels.  Ask:  “Did  this  uneasy  feeling  help 
the  traveler?  What  does  it  tell  us  about  the  man?”  Find 
other  statements  which  show  that  he  was  used  to  living 
in  this  region. 

Then  ask  the  group  whether  this  story  really  might  have 
happened.  Have  the  children  give  evidence  from  the  story 
to  substantiate  the  reasons  for  their  answer. 

Next  ask:  “As  you  read  the  story,  were  you  able  to  see 
how  each  of  the  characters  was  involved  in  some  kind  of 
conflict?” 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  term  “conflict”  as  some  kind 
of  opposition  or  struggle  with  which  a  character  in  the  story 
is  faced.  Explain  how  conflict  is  an  important  element  within 
the  plot  of  a  story  and  how  it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 
Guide  the  group  in  determining  conflict  as  it  exists  in  this 
story,  and  in  recognizing  how  it  applies  to  each  of  the  three 
that  watched  the  campfire: 

1.  The  panther’s  conflict  between  his  natural 
aversion  and  fear  of  man  and  the  urge  to  appease  his 
hunger. 

2.  The  doe’s  conflict  between  satisfying  her  curi¬ 
osity  concerning  the  strange  light  and  the  possible 
danger  involved  in  doing  so. 

3.  The  man’s  conflict  between  destroying  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  almost  extinct  animal  and  saving  the 
deer  to  whom  he  owed  his  life. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  the  conflict  was  resolved  or 
worked  out  in  each  case. 

Conclude  with  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  conflict 
as  an  element  or  part  of  a  story  plot.  Have  the  children 
generalize  that  it  adds  interest  to  the  story.  Help  them  to 
recall  the  element  of  conflict  in  other  stories  they  have  read 
or  from  actual  experiences  which  they  have  had. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Tell  the  children  that  the  author  sometimes  tells  us  things 
indirectly  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  interpret 
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"Saying  It 
Another  Way” 


Using  context  clues 
to  select  correct 
word  meanings 


"Learning  More 
About  the  Story 
Setting” 


some  phrases  in  terms  of  their  actual  meaning.  Write  the 
following  quotations  from  the  story  on  the  chalkboard  and 
ask  the  children  to  state  in  their  own  words  what  the  author 
has  actually  said : 

Page  102  after  a  month  of  rabbits 

Page  108  it  must  have  been  a  dream  that  pulled  him  out  of 
his  tired  sleep 

Page  108  The  passing  minutes  seemed  hours. 

Page  109  the  great  body  fell  limp 

Have  the  children  also  explain  what  the  author  meant  as 
he  used  the  phrases  that  are  listed  in  the  exercise  “Saying  It 
Another  Way/’ 


Word -Study  Skills 

Provide  experience  in  using  context  clues  and  in  observing 
the  important  part  they  play  in  understanding  and  selecting 
correct  word  meanings  by  using  the  following  exercise.  Write 
on  the  chalkboard  these  passages  from  the  story  and  have 
the  children  copy  them  and  give  the  meaning  of  each  under¬ 
lined  word,  thinking  of  its  use  in  the  story  as  they  do  so. 

After  the  children  have  completed  the  exercise  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  meaning  of  each  word,  ask:  “What  did  the 
author’s  choice  of  words  do  for  the  story?  What  do  you 
think  of  his  choices?’’ 

1.  slim  diet  (meager,  poor) 

2.  thronged  these  plains  (crowded,  filled) 

3.  they  would  drift  away  to  new  pastures  (go,  move) 

4.  before  it  could  loose  its  quills  (release,  let  go) 

5.  trail  a  man  (follow,  go  behind) 

6.  an  easy  lope  (gait,  walk) 

7.  steal  from  his  hiding  place  (sneak,  go  secretly) 

8.  settled  himself  for  sleep  (fixed,  arranged) 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Some  children  may  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  Canadian 
province  which  is  the  setting  for  this  story.  Suggest  that 
they  make  a  list  of  the  various  animals  and  the  vegetation 
found  in  the  area.  Provide  time  for  the  group  to  present 
their  findings  based  on  “Learning  More  About  the  Story 
Setting.” 
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Others  in  the  group  may  wish  to  read  about  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts  in  the  encyclopedia.  A  study  of  his  life  will  reveal 
why  he  could  write  so  vividly  of  life  in  New  Brunswick. 

Perhaps  the  children  may  wish  to  tell  of  an  experience 
they  have  had  in  which  “the  passing  minutes  seemed  like 
hours.” 


Buffalo  Dusk 


Gone  are  the  buffaloes  that  once  roamed  the  prairies  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  and  gone,  as  well,  are  the  men  who  witnessed  this  majestic 
sight. 

Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Tell  the  group  that  the  poet  Carl  Sandburg  has  drawn 
inspiration  for  many  of  his  poems  from  the  western  prairies. 
In  the  poem  “Buffalo  Dusk”  he  tells  about  the  great  herds 
of  buffalo  which  have  now  vanished  from  our  land.  Discuss 
with  the  children  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  buffaloes  are 
gone. 

Say:  “Close  your  eyes  and  listen  as  I  read  the  poem.  See 
what  mood  or  feeling  the  poet  conveys  to  you.” 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  aloud,  bringing  out  its  sadness  and  finality. 
Try  to  convey  through  the  reading  the  idea  of  the  past  glory 
and  majesty  of  the  huge  herds  of  buffalo  that  once  roamed 
the  plains. 

Refer  to  the  buffalo’s  huge  size  and  other  characteristics 
of  its  appearance.  Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  poet’s 
use  of  the  word  dusk  to  describe  the  color  of  the  buffaloes. 
Ask:  “What  is  meant  by  ‘a  great  pageant  of  dusk’?  The 
word  dusk  also  appears  in  the  title  of  the  poem.  What  other 
meaning  do  you  think  it  might  have  here?” 

Have  the  children  read  the  poem  silently.  Then  ask: 
“What  word  does  Mr.  Sandburg  use  again  and  again  to 
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Buffalo  Dusk  (111) 


Pages 
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convey  the  passing  of  the  buffaloes?  (gone)  How  does  this  de¬ 
vice  serve  to  emphasize  the  feeling  or  mood  of  the  poem?  Who 
saw  the  herds  of  buffalo?  What  has  happened  to  them?” 

What  pictures  does  the  poet  paint  with  his  words?  What 
images  come  to  your  mind  as  you  read  “pawed  the  prairie 
sod  into  dust”?  “great  heads  down”? 

Mention  the  rhythmic  qualities  of  the  poem  and  the  some¬ 
what  heavy,  measured  pace  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
subject.  Encourage  volunteers  to  read  the  poem  aloud, 
demonstrating  their  interpretation  of  the  rhythm  and  mood. 

Further  Activities 

Tell  the  group  that  Carl  Sandburg  writes  both  poetry  and 
prose,  and  ask  whether  anyone  in  the  group  has  read  some 
of  his  stories  for  young  people  during  their  independent 
reading.  If  possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  Carl  Sandburg’s 
Rootabaga  Stories  for  independent  reading  by  the  group. 

Ask  the  children  to  write  some  short  impressions  of  the 
buffalo  from  the  point  of  view  of  someone  who  saw  a  great 
herd  long  ago. 


The  River  Crossing 

Old  Ramon,  the  sheepherder,  with  his  dog,  Pedro,  is  on  his  way 
to  the  hills  with  the  sheep.  This  year  a  small  boy  is  accompanying 
him.  The  boy  and  his  dog,  Sancho,  are  young  and  anxious  to  be 
of  help. 

All  goes  well  until  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  sheep  to  cross  a 
river.  Lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  boy  and  his  dog  re¬ 
sults  in  the  near  loss  of  two  sheep.  Old  Ramon  manages  to  save  the 
sheep  but  his  patience  is  sorely  tried. 

He  scolds  the  boy  for  what  has  happened.  The  boy,  filled  with 
remorse,  offers  to  take  his  dog  and  go  back  home.  Then  it  is  that 
Old  Ramon  remembers  his  own  youth  and  what  it  is  like  to  be  young. 
He  gives  the  boy  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  herd  on  ahead.  The 
boy  starts  off,  anxious  to  be  worthy  of  the  new  trust  placed  in  him. 
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New  Words 


browsed *,  Ramon*,  jostling,  Juanita*,  forage*,  funneling, 
Sancho*,  flailed 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Tell  the  children  that  the  story  is  called  “The  River 
Crossing,”  and  ask  them  what  they  think  it  might  be  about. 
Let  them  speculate  about  situations  in  which  the  crossing  of 
a  river  might  create  a  dramatic  problem. 

Explain  that  this  is  the  story  of  herding  a  flock  of  sheep 
that  have  to  cross  a  river.  Ask:  “Why  do  sheep  have  to  be 
herded?  In  what  sections  of  the  country  is  this  most  fre¬ 
quently  done?”  Then  say,  “The  main  characters  in  the 
story  are  an  old  man  with  his  experienced  dog  and  a  young 
boy  with  his  inexperienced  one.”  Let  the  children  suggest 
the  difficulties  that  might  arise  under  these  circumstances. 

Say,  “As  in  ‘Spurs  for  Antonia’  we  have  names  which  are 
clues  to  the  setting  of  this  story.”  Write  Ramon,  Juanita, 
and  Sancho  on  the  chalkboard.  Direct  the  children  to  find 
these  words  in  their  glossary  and,  if  necessary,  help  them 
with  the  pronunciation.  Then  say:  “These  are  Spanish 
names.  In  what  section  of  the  United  States  might  these 
names  be  popular?  (The  Southwest.)  The  word  mesa  also 
helps  us  to  identify  the  general  area  in  which  the  story  action 
takes  place.”  Explain  that  a  mesa  is  a  flat-topped  hill,  hav¬ 
ing  steep  sides,  which  is  also  common  in  the  Southwest. 

Ask:  “What  does  a  sheepherder  do?  What  kind  of  life 
does  he  lead?  How  does  he  care  for  his  flocks?”  Stress  the 
importance  of  a  well-trained  dog  to  a  sheepherder.  Write 
the  words  browse  and  forage  on  the  chalkboard,  and  tell  the 
children  that  browse  is  a  synonym  for  graze.  Explain  that 
forage  means  food  that  animals  eat.  Then  write  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  the  following  phrases,  underlining  the  action  word  to 
be  discussed: 

legs  braced  against  jostling  from  behind 
funneling  them  down  to  the  crossing 
their  forefeet  flailed  under  the  surface 

Call  on  volunteers  to  read  each  phrase  aloud.  Then  ask 
what  each  underlined  word  means. 
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Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Forming  opinions 


Skimming 
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Interpreting 
story  characters 


Say:  “Sometimes  even  when  we  mean  well  and  try  to  do 
our  best,  we  only  make  matters  worse.  The  young  boy  and 
his  dog,  Sancho,  are  on  their  first  trip  to  the  summer  pasture, 
and  each  is  eager  to  please.  Read  and  find  out  whether  they 
succeed  in  helping  and  what  happens  as  a  result  of  their 
experience.” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Let  the  children  discuss  the  lesson  that  each  character 
learned  at  the  river  crossing.  How  did  Old  Ramon  show  his 
wisdom?  Ask  the  children  to  tell  whether  or  not  they  think 
the  boy  will  learn  to  become  a  good  sheepherder,  and  to  give 
evidence  from  the  story  to  support  their  opinions.  The 
author  does  not  give  the  boy  a  name.  Have  the  children 
speculate  on  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

Say:  “The  author  portrays  Old  Ramon  in  such  a  way 
that  he  seems  to  be  a  real-life  character.  Find  and  list  as 
many  references  to  Old  Ramon  in  the  story  as  you  can  which 
help  the  reader  to  form  an  impression  of  him.” 

Among  the  examples  that  the  children  may  select  are: 


Page  116 
Page  117 


Page  119 


Page  121 


“Gently,  gently,  but  firmly,  Old  Ra¬ 
mon  .  .  .  prodded  the  six  sheep” 

“an  old  man  .  .  .  silent  and  intent,  in 
the  swift  sureness  of  knowledge  and 
the  years” 

“Blood  rushed  into  his  scarred  bandit 
face.” 

“Anger  shook  his  voice.” 

“leaping  on  tireless  old  legs” 

“I  am  old.  I  forget  what  it  is  to  be 
young.” 


The  children  may  also  make  a  list  of  words  which  describe 
Old  Ramon.  These  might  include:  wise ,  patient ,  quick¬ 
tempered ,  kind,  understanding. 

Say:  “As  Old  Ramon  and  the  boy  travel  toward  the  river, 
Ramon  talks  about  the  life  of  a  sheepherder.  Why  might 
he  speak  of  these  things?  What  does  he  say  about  the  jour- 
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ney?  What  is  life  in  the  hills  like?  Why  might  a  river  be  a 
dangerous  place?  What  is  the  role  of  a  sheep  dog?  Who 
trains  the  dog?  How  well  did  Old  Ramon  and  his  dog,  Pedro, 
work  together? 

“What  does  the  author  tell  us  of  the  boy  and  his  dog, 
Sancho?  Were  they  willing  to  work?  What  does  the  boy 
think  of  Old  Ramon?” 

Say:  “Find  the  page  which  tells  about  the  boy  and  Sancho 
having  an  opportunity  to  help.  (Page  117.)  Read  and  see 
how  the  mood  of  the  story  changes  as  a  crisis  occurs.  What 
happens?  This  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  story.  Reread 
silently  the  pages  which  follow  until  you  come  to  the  end  of 
the  story.  Then  you  will  be  ready  to  interpret  the  changing 
mood  as  you  read  the  pages  orally.  Notice  how  each  char¬ 
acter  feels  when  the  conversation  begins  and  how  their  con¬ 
versation  changes  as  the  story  progresses.” 

Choose  one  child  to  be  Ramon,  one  to  be  the  boy,  and  one 
to  act  as  narrator,  and  have  them  read  this  section  aloud. 
Encourage  the  children  to  reflect  the  many  changes  of  mood 
through  their  oral  reading. 

After  the  oral  reading,  ask:  “What  does  this  part  of  the 
story  tell  us  about  the  boy?  What  does  Old  Ramon  remem¬ 
ber?  What  does  Ramon  do  to  show  his  trust  in  the  boy? 
What  does  he  give  the  boy  as  a  sign  of  this  trust?  How  does 
the  boy  feel?” 

Ask:  “What  experience  did  Old  Ramon  and  the  boy 
share?  (Trouble  at  the  crossing.)  How  did  the  river  crossing 
lead  them  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  each  other?  (Sharing 
a  problem.)  What  changes  did  this  bring  about  in  their 
relationship?”  (Deeper  understanding;  closer  friendship.) 

The  children  will  gain  deeper  insight  into  the  story  after 
discussing  the  points  suggested  in  “Taking  Another  Look.” 

“Finding  Words  That  Describe”  will  strengthen  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  awareness  of  the  way  an  author  can  create  a  contrast 
in  mood  by  his  choice  of  descriptive  words  and  phrases. 

Following  the  discussion  of  “Finding  Words  That  De¬ 
scribe,”  help  the  children  to  observe  that  the  author  has  the 
characters  speak  in  the  language  typical  of  the  people  of  a 
particular  region  or  background.  Write  on  the  chalkboard 
the  examples  shown  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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a  muchness  of  walking  in  the  sun 

on  a  journeying 

the  days  of  sitting  still 

Ask  the  children  to  find  other  such  examples  in  the  story 
and  add  them  to  the  list.  Point  out  that  the  use  of  colloquial 
language  adds  much  to  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  story. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  list  of  events.  Then 
say:  “In  our  oral  discussion  and  in  the  exercise  ‘Taking 
Another  Look’  we  saw  how  Ramon,  the  boy,  and  the  dog 
Sancho  learned  something  important.  Here  are  some  of  the 
events  which  brought  this  about.  Copy  these  events  on  your 
paper,  arranging  and  numbering  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred.”  When  the  children  have  finished,  ask  them 
to  skim  the  story  to  check  the  order  of  the  sentences : 

3  The  hoy  and  Sancho  come  to  help. 

5  Ramon  is  angry. 

8  Ramon  remembers  what  it  is  to  be  young. 

4  Sancho,  too  eager  to  help,  causes  the  stragglers  to  scatter  and 

then  to  flounder  in  the  river. 

7  The  boy  offers  to  return  home. 

1  They  come  to  the  river. 

9  Old  Ramon  lets  the  boy  take  the  flock. 

2  Ramon  and  Pedro  begin  herding  sheep  across  the  river. 

6  Old  Ramon  saves  two  sheep  caught  downstream  in  a  pool. 

Word-Study  Skills 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard:  sun,  heard, 
fur,  forth ,  weight,  waist,  right.  Tell  the  children  that  these 
words  occur  in  the  story,  and  ask  them  to  define  each  one. 
Then  have  them  write  a  homonym  for  each  word.  Ask  the 
children  to  define  the  homonym  also.  Volunteers  in  the 
group  may  use  the  words  in  sentences  and  call  on  the  other 
children  to  spell  the  correct  homonym. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  to  the  children  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
story  just  completed  that  they  read  the  book  Old  Ramon  by 
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Jack  Schaefer  from  which  this  story  was  taken.  This  will  give 
them  a  better  picture  of  the  life  a  sheepherder  leads  while 
he  guards  his  flock. 

Ask  the  group  to  write  a  paragraph  telling  how  the  boy 
managed,  with  the  help  of  the  two  dogs,  to  herd  the  flock  of 
sheep  around  the  mesa  and  up  into  the  hills. 

The  annual  spring  migration  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep  to 
summer  pastures  in  Arizona  is  pictured  in  the  following  film 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  group:  Morning  Star  (EBF), 
36  min,  sd,  color. 


Animals  at  Home 


The  Kruger  National  Park  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  South  Africa  is  a  Game  Reserve  in  which  live  the  greatest 
variety  of  animals  ever  gathered  together  in  one  place.  The  Reserve 
covers  about  eight  thousand  square  miles  and  is  divided  into  rest 
camps  where  visitors  may  stay.  One  may  travel  only  by  car  within 
the  Reserve.  Visitors  thrill  to  the  sight  of  animals  living  in  their  natural 
habitat.  This  story  portrays  some  of  the  glimpses  of  wild  life  seen  on 
a  trip  through  Kruger  National  Park. 

New  Words 

variety*,  Kruger*,  Reserve*,  Transvaal*,  registered*,  rhi¬ 
noceros*,  destination*,  prowler*,  sapphire*,  impala*,  acacia*, 
guinea  fowl*,  water  hyacinths* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

The  group  will  find  information  in  their  own  social  studies 
and  science  textbooks  which  will  add  to  their  understanding 
of  this  story.  The  exercises  “Thinking  About  the  Story”  and 
“Exploring  Beyond  the  Story”  require  the  children  to  do 
research  on  Paul  Kruger,  the  Kruger  National  Park,  and  the 
various  animals  found  there.  In  addition  to  the  encyclopedia 
and  the  reference  books  generally  used,  the  children  will  find 
excellent  background  material  for  the  story  on  pages  485-507 
in  Eurasia,  Africa,  and  Australia  by  Robert  M.  Glendinning, 
Marguerite  Uttley,  and  Alison  E.  Aitchison. 


Writing 
a  paragraph 

Enjoying  a  film 


Pages 

124-133 


Providing 
background 
for  the  teacher 
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Building 
story  background; 
Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


“Thinking  About 
the  Story” 

Recalling  details 
and  reading  orally 


Appreciating 
the  author’s  style 


Say  to  the  children:  “The  setting  for  this  story,  which  is 
the  last  one  in  this  unit,  is  the  continent  of  Africa.  Let’s  look 
at  a  map  of  Africa  and  locate  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Who  can  find  the  Vaal  River?  The  Transvaal  is  a  section  of 
the  Republic  stretching  north  from  this  river.  The  word 
literally  means  beyond  the  Vaal  River.  It  is  in  this  section 
of  the  Republic  that  we  find  Kruger  National  Park.  This  big 
Reserve  contains  a  great  variety  of  wildlife.  Among  the  ani¬ 
mals  living  there  are  the  rhinoceros ,  the  impalay  and  the 
guinea  fowl.  The  word  ‘rhinoceros’  comes  from  two  Greek 
words  meaning  ‘nose’  and  ‘horn.’  Why  is  this  an  appropriate 
name  for  this  animal?’’ 

Encourage  the  children  to  use  their  glossaries  to  check  the 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  new  words. 

Tell  the  group  that  this  reserve  is  different  from  all  other 
zoos  or  animal  parks  as  the  animals  roam  free  while  man  does 
not  have  this  privilege.  All  visitors  must  be  registered  at  one 
of  the  camps  at  night. 

Say:  “Reading  this  story  is  like  taking  an  exciting  trip 
through  the  Kruger  National  Park.  Be  ready  to  tell  what 
part  of  the  story  you  find  most  interesting  and  why  you  think 
it  is  important  to  have  game  reserves  such  as  this.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

The  questions  in  the  first  exercise  “Thinking  About  the 
Story”  provide  an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  group  discus¬ 
sion. 

Have  the  children  tell  what  particular  thing  in  this  story 
interested  them  most.  Call  attention  to  certain  striking 
passages  such  as  the  description  of  the  scene  at  the  “kill”  in 
the  last  three  paragraphs  on  page  129  and  the  encounter  with 
the  hippo  on  page  132.  Call  on  volunteers  to  read  these 
passages  orally. 

Help  the  group  to  realize  that  the  author’s  story  is  enjoy¬ 
able  not  only  because  he  has  chosen  to  tell  about  an  interest¬ 
ing  game  reserve,  but  also  because  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  animals.  This  is  reflected  in  the  way  they  are 
described  throughout  the  story.  Help  the  children  to  recog¬ 
nize  this.  Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  phrases  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page,  and  have  volunteers  read  them. 
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long,  haunting  howl 
long,  sad  face 
cold,  golden-eyed  stare 

Then  ask  the  children  to  name  the  animal  to  which  each  of 
these  descriptions  refers. 

Have  them  read  aloud  any  other  descriptions  they  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  story  as  they  answer  the  questions  in  “Using 
Words  That  Describe”  and  discuss  the  author’s  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  an  African  night. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  various  means  nature  has 
given  animals  for  their  protection.  Ask,  “What  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  animals  defend  themselves?”  Have  the 
children  skim  the  story  to  find  and  list  the  various  animals 
mentioned  and  the  means  of  protection  and  defense  each  uses. 

Ask  the  children  to  make  a  list  of  the  various  rules  that 
must  be  followed  by  visitors  at  the  Reserve,  and  be  ready  to 
give  at  least  one  reason  for  each  rule.  They  may  skim  the 
story  to  check  their  work. 

Tell  the  group  that  the  stories  “Watchers  of  the  Camp¬ 
fire”  and  “Animals  at  Home”  both  describe  the  life  and 
habitat  of  wild  animals  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  world 
— southeastern  Canada  and  South  Africa.  Have  each  child 
make  a  written  comparison  of  these  regions  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories  as  headings  on  their  papers : 

Setting  Climate  Animals  Vegetation 

After  the  completed  comparisons  have  been  discussed,  ask: 
“Which  place  would  you  rather  visit?  Why?  Why  is  it 
as  important  to  protect  wildlife  in  one  part  of  the  world  as 
it  is  in  another?” 

Children  with  a  special  interest  in  animals  will  enjoy 
following  the  activities  suggested  in  “Exploring  Beyond  the 
Story.” 


Word-Study  Skills 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  metaphor.  Have  the 
group  read  the  definition  of  metaphor  from  their  dictionaries. 


“Using  Words 
That  Describe" 


Skimming 
for  details 


Comparing  stories 


“Exploring  Beyond 
the  Story” 


Recognizing 
figures  of  speech 
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Then  write  several  examples  on  the  chalkboard  underlining 
the  metaphors: 

The  ship  plowed  through  the  water. 

He  had  a  heart  of  stone. 

After  these  sentences  have  been  read  aloud  and  discussed, 
have  volunteers  give  some  examples  of  metaphors.  Ask: 
“Why  might  a  writer  use  a  metaphor?  What  does  a  metaphor 
add  to  the  telling  of  a  story?” 

List  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
story,  and  have  the  children  read  each  one,  underlining  the 
metaphor.  Then  discuss  with  the  group  the  imagery  and 
meaning  of  each  one. 

We  were  alive  to  the  silence  that  falls  with  the  African  night 
Suddenly  the  air  was  torn  by  the  long,  haunting  howl  of  a 
hyena,  echoing  across  the  veld 
.  .  .  while  the  sky  was  still  a  dark  sapphire  bowl 
...  we  saw  the  giraffes,  the  “spotted  skyscrapers  of  the  veld ” 


Making 
a  poetry 
collection 

Making  dioramas 


Comparing  music 
and  literature 


Exhibiting  pictures 
of  animals 


Enjoying  films 


Enjoying  music 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  a  collection  of  poems 
about  animals  that  live  in  Africa.  Plan  a  special  time  for 
sharing  and  having  them  read  aloud. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  make  dioramas  showing  scenes 
from  Kruger  National  Park.  These  dioramas  may  be  labeled 
with  appropriate  signs  and  then  arranged  under  the  over-all 
title  of  “A  Tour  through  Kruger  National  Park.” 

If  possible,  obtain  the  record  Carnival  of  the  Animals  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens  and  have  the  children  listen  to  the 
music.  Help  them  to  observe  the  way  the  composer  has  de¬ 
scribed  animals  through  the  sound  of  music  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  way  authors  and  poets  have  described  animals 
through  the  use  of  words. 

Ask  the  children  to  collect  pictures  of  the  various  animals 
mentioned  in  this  story.  Label  the  pictures  and  exhibit  them 
on  the  bulletin  board. 

The  group  will  enjoy  seeing  the  following  films  at  this 
time:  Big  Animals  of  Africa  (EBF),  10  min,  sd,  b  &  w/color; 
Lions  at  Home  (MH),  11  min,  sd,  b  &  w/color. 

Carnival  of  the  Animals  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  33  1/3 
rpm,  12".  (Columbia,  ML  5768) 
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The  Hippopotamus 


Page  134 


Here  is  a  humorous  description  of  the  hippopotamus  sunning  him¬ 
self  in  the  river.  The  poet’s  use  of  words  and  rhythm  add  much  to 
one’s  enjoyment  of  the  poem. 

Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Ask  the  children  the  following  questions:  “Has  anyone 
ever  seen  a  hippopotamus?  Who  can  tell  us  something  about 
this  animal?  What  words  might  be  used  to  describe  it?” 
(Large,  heavy,  slow-moving,  ponderous.)  Tell  the  children 
that  although  the  word  “hippopotamus”  means  “river 
horse,”  the  animal  is  not  related  to  the  horse  but  to  the  hog. 

Say:  “Here  is  a  poem  about  the  hippopotamus  which  is 
to  be  enjoyed  for  its  humor  and  interesting  use  of  words. 
Some  of  the  words  the  poet  has  used  actually  sound  like  the 
ideas  being  described.  Notice,  as  you  listen,  how  such  words 
as  squdgy  and  oozely  help  to  give  the  feeling  of  the  wet  muddy 


river. 


Read  the  poem  aloud,  emphasizing  the  slow,  short,  meas¬ 
ured  movement  of  the  rhythm.  Draw  the  children’s  attention 
to  the  way  the  poet  has  captured  the  heavy  movement  of  the 
hippopotamus  through  the  use  of  this  rhythm.  If  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  enjoyment  is  keen,  read  the  poem  a  second  time. 

Reading  the  Poem 

Say  to  the  group,  “Now  read  the  poem  silently,  decide 
which  stanza  is  most  amusing  to  you,  and  be  ready  to  read 
it  aloud.” 

After  listening  to  the  stanzas  read  by  individual  children, 
have  the  group  read  the  poem  in  unison,  emphasizing  the 
short,  measured  rhythm.  Plan  to  do  some  choral  reading  of 
this  poem  using  an  arrangement  worked  out  by  the  group 
or  the  one  given  here : 


Solo  one : 
Girls : 
Solo  two : 
Boys : 
All: 


First  stanza 


Second  stanza 
Third  stanza 
Fourth  stanza 
Fifth  stanza 
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A  group  discussion  may  be  centered  around  certain  points 
relating  to  the  poem  such  as  the  picture  of  the  hippopotamus 
that  the  poet  makes  the  reader  see,  the  meaning  of  “the 
reeds  are  rank,”  and  “It  is  only  seeming.” 

Comment  on  the  fact  that  this  is  a  poem  for  fun  and  that 
the  author’s  use  of  words  and  rhythm  add  to  the  enjoyment. 

Further  Activities 

Have  the  children  who  are  interested  use  paint  to  illustrate 
the  animal  in  the  reedy,  squdgy  river  described  in  the  poem. 

The  group  may  select  from  the  completed  paintings  those 
which  give  the  best  idea  of  the  river  scene  described  in  the 
poem.  These  paintings  may  be  arranged  on  a  bulletin  board 
around  a  copy  of  the  poem,  “The  Hippopotamus.” 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  stories  and  poems  in  this 
unit,  naming  those  that  have  added  to  their  interest  and 
understanding  of  animals  and  to  their  desire  to  read  more 
animal  stories. 

Ask  the  children  to  be  ready  to  tell  which  of  the  stories 
or  poems  in  this  unit: 

1.  Create  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  animals  of  the 
wild. 

2.  Show  how  nature  keeps  a  balance  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  animals. 

3.  Tell  about  animals  that  are  becoming  extinct. 

4.  Suggest  that  animals  need  to  be  handled  with 
understanding. 

5.  Show  how  wild  animal  life  is  being  preserved. 

6.  Tell  about  unusual  habits  of  animals. 

7.  Give  vivid  descriptions  of  animals. 

With  their  widely  different  settings,  the  stories  and  poems 
provide  a  natural  introduction  to  further  experience  with 
maps  and  with  other  reference  materials. 

Finding  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  first  exercise, 
“Thinking  About  the  Story,”  which  follows  the  story  “Ani¬ 
mals  at  Home”  will  help  the  children  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  size  and  location  of  the  Kruger  National  Park  or 
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Game  Reserve,  and  with  the  kind  of  protection  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  various  animals  making  their  home  there. 

If  there  is  no  game  reserve  or  state  park  in  the  region 
where  the  children  live,  they  may  use  reference  books  to  learn 
more  about  our  national  parks  in  the  West. 

Working  in  pairs,  children  with  special  interest  in  wild 
animals  of  our  own  country  may  gather  information  about 
the  nearest  wildlife  refuge  and  report  their  findings  to  the 
rest  of  the  group. 

Other  children  having  an  interest  in  flowers  or  trees  may 
be  able  to  find  and  share  some  information  about  the  unusual 
types  that  grow  in  one  of  their  own  state  parks  or  in  one  of 
the  national  parks. 

If  a  bird  sanctuary  is  located  nearby,  there  may  be  children 
with  information  about  it  who  will  gladly  share  it  with  the 
group. 

The  teacher  may  discover  at  this  time  that  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  class  who  are  not  facile  in  using  an  index  to 
locate  material  for  which  they  are  searching.  If  this  is  the 
case,  she  may  wish  to  obtain  and  show  the  filmstrip  How  to 
Use  an  Encyclopedia  which  is  distributed  by  McGraw-Hill. 

A  viewing  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  50  frames  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  worth  while,  helping  the  children  to  develop  better 
study  habits  and  a  more  efficient  use  of  resource  materials. 

Children  who  have  a  special  interest  in  animals  may  wish 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  exploration  in  this  area. 
If  possible,  have  them  bring  to  the  classroom  and  share  with 
the  rest  of  the  group  some  of  the  books  which  they  have  found 
most  enjoyable  and  informational. 

Enthusiasm  for  a  certain  subject  is  often  contagious  and 
may  result  in  the  forming  of  hobbies  which  will  provide  a 
lifetime  of  enjoyment. 
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Unit  III  •  Friends  in  Books 


Introducing  the  Unit 

Among  the  stories  in  this  unit  the  children  will  probably 
discover  one  or  more  characters  with  whom  they  are  already 
familiar.  It  may  be  Doctor  Dolittle,  or  Alice,  or  even  Billy 
and  Fats,  Marion  Holland’s  well-known  characters  who  are 
frequently  in  some  kind  of  trouble.  Whether  the  story  char¬ 
acters  are  familiar,  or  new,  the  children  are  sure  to  enjoy 
these  stories. 

The  first  selection,  “King  of  the  Wind,”  taken  from  the 
book  by  the  same  name,  is  the  story  of  a  boy’s  great  love  for 
a  horse.  It  demonstrates  the  way  faith  and  love  enable  the 
young  boy  Agba  to  achieve  what  a  wiser  and  more  powerful 
person  might  have  failed  to  accomplish.  The  poem  “The 
Blood  Horse”  is  a  perfect  companion  piece  to  this  story  of 
Agba  and  the  foal  with  “the  wheat  ear.” 

If  Doctor  Dolittle  is  a  stranger  to  any  of  the  children,  they 
will  enjoy  learning  about  him.  Tommy  Stubbins’s  first  visit 
to  the  Doctor’s  unusual  household  provides  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction.  The  gentle  humor  and  the  lively  incidents  in  this 
story  make  it  especially  appealing. 

The  girls  in  the  group  will  find  in  Laura  an  engaging  char¬ 
acter  as  they  read  about  her  busy  family  life  in  the  house  on 
the  prairie.  This  extract  from  the  book  By  the  Shores  of 
Silver  Lake  may  lead  the  girls  to  read  more  of  this  fine  his¬ 
torical  series  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder. 

Among  the  boys  who  read  “Billy  Minds  the  Baby”  there 
will  be  some  who  will  easily  identify  with  this  story  character 
if  they  have  ever  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  babysitter  by 
members  of  their  own  family.  The  surprising  situations  in 
which  Billy  and  Fats  find  themselves  will  amuse  the  children 
as  they  read  this  lively  story. 

Someone  in  the  group  will  be  enchanted  by  the  tale  of  the 
bad  boy,  Nils.  Reduced  to  a  minute  size,  he  is  able  to  fly 
away  on  the  back  of  a  wild  goose.  During  a  series  of  ad¬ 
ventures  Nils  learns  so  much  about  himself  that  when  the 
trip  is  over  he  is  quite  ready  to  be  changed  into  a  boy  again 
as  he  now  recognizes  “the  value  of  humankind.” 
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The  perfect  nonsense  and  illogical  arguments  carried  on 
by  the  characters  in  “A  Mad  Tea-Party”  will  challenge  the 
children’s  attention.  They  will  be  forced  to  do  some  critical 
thinking  as  they  try  to  deal  with  such  statements  as,  “It’s 
very  easy  to  make  more  than  nothing.” 

“Robinson  Crusoe’s  Story,”  a  humorous  tale  in  rhyme,  is 
most  suitable  for  the  final  selection  in  this  unit. 

The  explanatory  notes  in  italic  type,  which  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  this  unit  of  the  Reader,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  children’s  information  and  to  their  interest  in  the  stories. 

The  activities  developed  through  the  exercises  which  fol¬ 
low  the  stories  in  the  unit  should  prove  challenging  to  the 
group.  Some  will  stimulate  creative  thinking,  others  will 
help  the  group  to  delve  deeper  into  word  and  story  meaning, 
while  still  others  encourage  the  forming  of  opinions  after 
critical  thinking. 

The  materials  listed  below  are  closely  related  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials  as  possible  should 
be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children  at  this  time. 

Books 

Books  from  Which  Stories  Were  Taken 

King  of  the  Wind,  Marguerite  Henry 

The  Voyages  of  Doctor  Dolittle,  Hugh  Lofting 

By  the  Shores  of  Silver  Lake,  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 

Billy  Had  a  System,  Marion  Holland 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,  Selma  Lagerlof 

Alice  in  Wonderland,  Lewis  Carroll 

Other  Books 

Album  of  Horses,  by  Marguerite  Henry. 

Children  who  love  horses  will  be  delighted  to  see  this  large 
album  with  its  colored  pictures  and  black-and-white  sketches  of 
the  favorite  breeds.  The  interesting  text  deals  with  horses  of  all 
kinds  from  thoroughbred  racers  to  ponies. 

Justin  Morgan  Had  a  Horse,  by  Marguerite  Henry. 

The  action  in  this  horse  story  takes  place  in  early  Vermont.  A 
schoolteacher,  named  Justin  Morgan,  takes  a  little  colt  that  no  one 
wants  and  brings  it  up  to  become  the  first  of  the  famous  Morgan 
horses. 
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Misty  of  Chincoteague ,  by  Marguerite  Henry. 

This  story  of  two  children  and  a  wild  pony  takes  place  on  two  of 
the  islands  near  the  shore  of  Virginia.  The  drawings  of  Wesley 
Dennis  add  greatly  to  this  tale  about  Misty  of  Chincoteague  Island. 

The  Story  of  Doctor  Dolittle,  by  Hugh  Lofting. 

A  delightfully  humorous  story  about  a  kind  doctor  who  under¬ 
stands  the  language  of  every  animal  and  has  adventures  with  them 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Doctor  Dolittle  s  Circus ,  by  Hugh  Lofting. 

In  this  tale  about  the  kind-hearted  Doctor  Dolittle,  he  joins  the 
circus  with  the  strange  animal  from  Africa  known  as  the  Pushmi- 
Pullyo.  Together  they  are  able  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  for 
their  boat  that  had  been  wrecked. 

On  the  Way  Home ,  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder. 

The  diary  of  a  wagon  trip  the  author  took  with  her  family  in 
1894  when  they  journeyed  from  South  Dakota  to  their  new  home 
near  Mansfield,  Missouri. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass,  by  Lewis  Carroll. 

More  of  Alice’s  strange  adventure,  often  published  with  her 
adventures  in  Wonderland  as  a  one-volume  edition. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  fascinating  tale  of  the  mariner  who  lived  alone  on  a  desert 
island  off  the  coast  of  South  America  for  many  years. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

A  Film 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (TFC) 

The  familiar  tale  of  Alice’s  adventures  in  Wonderland  will  hold 
the  children’s  interest  as  they  view  this  film. 

A  Filmstrip 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (EBF) 

One  of  a  series  of  eight  color  filmstrips  of  Walt  Disney’s  fantasy 
stories.  Suggestions  for  discussion  and  independent  activities  by 
the  children  are  at  the  end  of  each  filmstrip. 

Reference  Materials 

Maps  of  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  Europe;  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  large  and  small  dictionaries,  history  books,  card  cata¬ 
logue,  poetry  anthologies. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


Pages 

135-146 


Presenting 
information 
for  the  teacher 


Building 
story  background 


King  of  the  Wind 

Agba,  a  stable  boy  for  the  Sultan,  lost  his  heart  to  one  particular 
mare  in  his  charge,  and  upon  her  he  lavished  all  his  special  love  and 
attention.  He  was  greatly  concerned  when  the  mare,  who  was  about 
to  have  a  colt,  became  weakened  by  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  which  even 
the  horses  had  been  commanded  to  observe. 

The  colt  was  born  bearing  the  “white  spot,”  the  sign  of  swiftness, 
and  the  “wheat  ear,”  a  sign  foretelling  evil.  The  groom,  who  at  first 
intended  to  kill  the  colt  because  of  the  “wheat  ear,”  let  it  live  upon 
learning  of  the  good  sign.  However,  the  mare  lived  only  a  few  days, 
and  the  groom  predicted  that  the  colt  would  die,  too.  Hearing  of 
this,  Agba  ran  off  in  blind  desperation. 

By  a  strange  turn  of  events  he  got  some  goat’s  milk  and  was  able 
to  coax  the  little  colt  to  drink  it.  Agba  transferred  his  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  to  the  colt  and  promised  that  some  day  the  colt  would  be  known 
as  “King  of  the  Wind.” 

New  Words 

Morocco *,  Sultan*,  Ramadan*,  Mohammedans*,  Agba*, 
Signor*,  Achmet*,  smouldered,  distended*,  minaret*,  mosque*, 
vessel,  granary,  foal*,  manger,  almond,  resembling*,  grudgingly, 
sheathed*,  Allah*,  prediction*,  mantle*,  multitudes,  Godolphin* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

The  book,  King  of  the  Wind,  from  which  this  story  is  taken, 
is  a  Newbery  Award  winner.  Marguerite  Henry,  the  author, 
is  a  well-known  writer  of  children’s  books.  Her  father  was 
a  printer,  and  as  a  child  she  was  fascinated  by  seeing  the 
clean,  white  paper  that  went  into  the  presses  come  out 
covered  with  words.  After  she  grew  up  and  married,  she 
began  writing.  At  first  she  wrote  articles  for  magazines, 
and  then,  later  on,  she  began  writing  for  children.  Geogra¬ 
phies  and  factual  stories  about  Latin-American  countries 
were  among  the  first  of  these  books.  Marguerite  Henry 
did  not  learn  to  know  and  love  horses  until  she  was  an 
adult.  Her  pleasure  in  writing  about  them  is  shared  by  her 
readers  as  her  stories  about  horses  are  especially  popular. 

Say  to  the  group:  “The  last  story  we  read  took  place  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Now  we  move  north  over  the 
Congo  and  the  Sahara  to  Morocco,  a  country  bordering  on 
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both  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Who 
can  find  the  country  of  Morocco  on  the  map?” 

If  few  children  know  about  Morocco,  the  following  discus¬ 
sion  used  as  a  means  of  presenting  the  vocabulary  will  be 
of  help.  Encourage  the  children  to  use  their  glossaries  as  an 
aid  to  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  new  words, 
which  can  be  written  on  the  chalkboard  as  they  are  presented. 

Say:  “At  the  time  this  story,  ‘King  of  the  Wind,’  takes 
place,  Morocco  was  ruled  by  a  Sultan.  Then,  as  now,  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  Mohammedans,  who  follow  the 
religious  beliefs  and  teachings  of  Mohammed.  Their  god  is 
called  Allah.  The  mosque  with  its  tall  minaret  is  their  place 
of  worship.  Their  religious  fast  of  Ramadan,  which  requires 
strict  fasting,  plays  an  important  part  in  this  story  of  Agba, 
a  stable  boy,  Signor  Achmet,  the  groom  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  royal  stables,  and  a  colt  that  was  named  the  Godolphin 
Arabian. 

“In  the  stables  where  Agba  and  the  Signor  worked,  there 
was  a  granary  from  which  feed  was  carried  to  the  manger  of 
each  horse.” 

Say :  “Turn  to  page  136  and  look  at  the  illustration.  What 
does  it  tell  you  about  the  story  setting?  What  does  the  title 
‘King  of  the  Wind’  suggest?  Who  might  the  King  be?  Let’s 
read  and  find  out.” 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

During  the  group  discussion  bring  out  the  appropriateness 
of  the  title.  (The  wind  can  be  fast,  furious,  and  powerful. 
The  colt  became  a  swift,  fleet  horse.)  Draw  the  children’s 
attention  to  the  two  paragraphs  in  italic  print  on  page  145 
in  the  Reader.  Ask  what  these  paragraphs  add  to  the  story. 

“Thinking  About  the  Story”  provides  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  each  child’s  ability  to  read  accurately  for  de¬ 
tails.  Allow  ample  time  for  the  children  to  discuss  and 
evaluate  one  another’s  answers.  Volunteers  may  wish  to 
read  their  paragraphs  explaining  how  Agba’s  prediction  came 
true. 

In  this  story  we  have  another  example  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  companionship  between  a  youngster  and  an  animal 


Forming  opinions 


"Thinking  About 
the  Story" 


Discussing 
the  story 
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King  of  the  Wind  (135-146) 


Drawing 

conclusions 


Expressing 
the  mood 
of  the  story 


similar  to  that  in  “Spurs  for  Antonia,”  “Hunting  the  Haunt 
Fox,”  and  “The  River  Crossing.”  Ask:  “How  did  Agba’s 
love  and  determination  help  to  save  the  colt’s  life?  As  a 
slave  boy,  what  kind  of  life  did  Agba  lead?  (Lonely,  no 
family  or  friends,  mistreated.)  Why  would  Agba  feel  close 
to  the  colt?” 

To  appraise  the  children’s  ability  to  draw  conclusions  and 
read  between  the  lines  say,  “The  story  doesn’t  tell  you  di¬ 
rectly  what  caused  the  death  of  the  bay  mare,  but  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  story  that  hints  of  the  cause?” 

Tell  the  group  that  in  this  short  selection  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  fact  that  Agba  is  a  mute.  Then  ask  the 
group  to  find  three  different  occasions  when  Agba  might  have 
spoken  if  he  had  been  able  to  talk. 

Discuss  Agba’s  change  of  mood  as  the  story  unfolds.  When 
the  story  opens,  Agba  feels  anxiety  about  the  mare’s  weak¬ 
ened  condition.  Through  group  discussion  bring  out  the 
changes  which  follow  his  first  feeling  of  anxiety.  Such 
changes  of  mood  would  include:  wonder  at  the  sight  of  the 
new-born  colt,  fear  of  Signor  Achmet’s  intention  to  kill  the 
colt,  grief  over  the  prediction  that  the  colt  would  die,  happi¬ 
ness  in  being  able  to  help  the  colt. 

Have  the  children  find  and  read  aloud  various  parts  of 
the  story  which  give  evidence  of  these  different  moods.  En¬ 
courage  the  children  who  are  reading  orally  to  reflect  these 
different  moods  in  the  tone  of  voice  that  they  use. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Recognizing  In  this  selection  from  King  of  the  Wind  we  have  many 
character  traits  clues  as  to  the  kind  of  person  Agba  was.  Reading  and  dis- 

creative*  writing  cussing  the  story  and  doing  the  following  exercise  should 
lead  the  group  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Agba  and  what 
he  valued  in  life.  He  was  devoted  to  the  bay  mare  and  then 
to  her  colt.  He  wished  to  see  only  the  good  sign,  the  white 
spot,  not  the  “wheat  ear.”  Agba  was  willing  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  Signor  Achmet,  even  to  lose  his  life,  rather  than 
see  the  colt  killed. 
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Ask  the  children  to  list  the  unusual  qualities  possessed  by 
Agba.  Then  have  them  skim  the  story  to  find  parts  which 
give  proof  of  these  qualities.  Signor  Achmet  offers  a  contrast 
to  Agba’s  kindness  and  unselfishness.  Have  the  children 
list  his  qualities  also  and  then  compare  the  two.  The  follow¬ 
ing  qualities  are  indicative  of  those  that  will  be  listed  by  the 
children: 


Agba 

patient 

hard-working 

gentle 

sympathetic 

determined 

unselfish 


Signor  Achmet 

cruel 

harsh 

severe 

quick-tempered 

commanding 

gruff 


After  the  children  have  discussed  their  completed  lists, 
ask:  “What  were  your  feelings  toward  Agba  as  you  read  the 
story?  What  feeling  did  you  have  about  Signor  Achmet?” 


Word-Study  Skills 

After  the  children  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
“Saying  It  Another  Way,”  point  out  the  various  figures  of 
speech  they  represent : 

a  sharp  needle  pricking  the  blood-red 

reflection  of  the  sun  (metaphor) 

as  fleet  as  a  gazelle  (simile) 

prick  her  appetite  (metaphor) 

Recall  with  the  group  the  definitions  of  a  simile  and  of  a 
metaphor  and  the  use  of  like  or  as  when  comparisons  known 
as  similes  are  made. 

Have  the  children  skim  the  story  and  make  a  list  of  other 
examples  of  similes  and  metaphors.  They  may  compare 
and  discuss  their  completed  lists.  Encourage  them  to  express 
their  feelings  about  the  use  of  the  metaphors.  Is  each  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  this  way?  Do  they  add  color  and  drama  to 
the  story?  Why  or  why  not? 

Examples  of  the  figures  of  speech  which  the  children  will 
list  are  at  the  top  of  the  following  page. 


“Saying  It 
Another  Way” 


Recognizing 
figures  of  speech 
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Giving  book  reports 


Obtaining 
further  information 


Learning  about 
the  author 


Page  147 


dark  eyes  smouldered  with  anger 
pushed  his  palm-leaf  broom  as  if  he  were 
sweeping  all  his  thoughts  into  a  little 
mound  for  the  wind  to  carry  away 
the  fast  was  telling  on  the  mare 
Horseboys  swarmed  out  of  the  corridors 
new  moon  rode  higher  and  higher 
his  face  frozen  in  horror 
At  last  he  spoke  three  words  and  each 
fell  with  a  ping,  like  hail  on  a  roof  top 
legs  beat  a  tattoo  in  the  air 
before  the  sun  climbs  higher 


(metaphor) 


(simile) 
(metaphor) 
(metaphor) 
(metaphor) 
(metaphor) 
(metaphor 
and  simile) 
(metaphor) 
(metaphor) 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  the  book  King  of  the  Wind 
by  Marguerite  Henry,  from  which  this  story  was  taken,  or 
one  of  her  other  books  about  horses  such  as  Justin  Morgan 
Had  a  Horse ,  or  Misty  of  Chincoteague.  Have  those  who  read 
these  books  prepare  informal  reports  to  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  class.  The  author’s  Album  of  Horses  would  also  be  of 
interest  to  the  group  at  this  time. 

Remind  the  children  that  the  story  “King  of  the  Wind’’ 
ends  with  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  colt  would  found 
a  line  of  race  horses  among  which  was  Man  o’  War.  Have  a 
pair  of  children  who  are  interested  in  horses  look  for  some 
information  about  Man  o’  War  at  the  public  library.  Then 
they  can  share  any  information  they  find  with  the  rest  of 
the  group. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  learn  more  about  the 
author  and  discover  another  kind  of  animal  about  which  she 
liked  to  write. 


The  Blood  Horse 

In  this  short,  descriptive  poem  the  poet’s  words  paint  a  striking 
description  of  a  thoroughbred  horse  in  all  its  fire  and  proud  beauty. 
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Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Tell  the  children  that  this  poem  “The  Blood  Horse”  might 
very  well  be  a  description  of  the  horse  which  the  colt  in  “King 
of  the  Wind”  came  to  be.  Discuss  the  title  of  the  poem  and 
what  it  means  in  relation  to  a  horse  with  good  breeding.  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  describe  beautiful  horses  they  may 
have  seen  or  read  about. 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children,  emphasizing  the  rhythm 
and  the  beauty  of  the  words,  and  encourage  individuals  to 
tell  the  kind  of  picture  each  one  sees  while  listening. 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children  again,  asking  them  to  listen 
especially  to  the  words  and  phrases  which  describe  Gamarra. 
Then  call  on  volunteers  to  name  the  descriptive  words  that 
helped  them  to  see  the  horse  so  vividly.  Ask,  “What  com¬ 
parisons  does  the  poet  make?” 

Tell  the  children  to  open  their  books  to  page  147,  and  read 
the  poem  silently  in  preparation  for  the  oral  reading  which 
is  to  follow. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  punctuation  in  the  oral  reading 
of  a  poem.  Recall  that  one  should  not  pause  at  the  end  of 
every  line  unless  punctuation  directs  one  to  do  so.  Ask  a 
volunteer  to  read  aloud  the  last  three  lines  of  the  poem  to 
illustrate  the  way  lines  eight  and  nine  flow  smoothly  along 
without  a  break. 

Discuss  the  word  breed  and  its  use  in  the  poem,  meaning 
a  race  or  stock  of  good  quality  that  has  valuable  inherited 
characteristics. 

Point  out  the  passage  which  reads,  “All  his  line  of  fathers 
known.”  Compare  this  with  the  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
story  “King  of  the  Wind”  which  says  of  the  colt,  “He  would 
found  a  line  of  race  horses.  ...”  Discuss  what  is  meant  by 
“line”  as  used  in  this  sense. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  once  more  to  the  group  and  have 
them  listen  to  the  rhyming  pattern  of  the  lines.  Then  ask  the 
children  to  describe  it.  (Every  two  lines  rhyme.)  Ask,  “How 
does  this  add  to  the  rhythm  and  beauty  of  the  poem?” 
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The  Blood  Horse  (147) 


Further  Activities 

Children  who  wish  to  do  so  may  make  pictures  of  Gamarra 
suggested  by  the  poet’s  description. 

Have  the  children  find  other  poems  about  horses  to  share 
with  the  group. 


Pages 

148-157 


Tommy  Stubbins  Meets 
Doctor  Dolittle 


Tommy  Stubbins  had  an  injured  squirrel  in  need  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  He  had  heard  that  Doctor  Dolittle  was  the  only  man  who  could 
help  the  animal,  so  Tommy  was  anxious  to  meet  the  Doctor.  Quite  by 
chance  Tommy  met  Doctor  Dolittle  during  a  terrible  rainstorm.  Doctor 
Dolittle  invited  Tommy  to  come  home  with  him  and  wait  until  the  storm 
passed.  Here  Tommy  met  the  animals  that  belonged  to  the  Doctor’s 
household.  When  Tommy  finally  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  Doctor 
Dolittle  to  look  at  the  injured  squirrel,  the  Doctor  went  promptly  to 
tend  the  animal. 


New  Words 

Stubbins,  Hugh,  mussel-man,  crittur's,  Oxenthorpe*,  pro¬ 
visions *,  shabby,  Jacob,  excellent,  persuaded*,  circumstances 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Building  story  Have  the  group  find  the  title  of  the  story  in  the  table  of 
background  contents,  noting  the  author’s  name.  Some  of  the  children 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Doctor  Dolittle 
through  their  independent  reading.  If  so,  allow  time  for 
them  to  mention  some  of  his  adventures  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

Tell  the  group  that  when  Hugh  Lofting  was  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  during  the  First  World  War  his  children  wanted 
letters  from  him.  He  found  it  difficult  to  think  of  anything 
to  write  about  until  the  sight  of  wounded  horses  needing  care 
gave  him  the  idea  of  Doctor  Dolittle.  This  imaginary  physi¬ 
cian  had  such  a  great  love  of  pets  he  gave  up  his  practice  to 
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become  an  animal  doctor.  Of  course  he  had  to  learn  to 
speak  every  animal  language. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  their  father’s  letters 
about  the  Doctor’s  adventures.  Later,  the  letters  were  put  in 
book  form.  There  are  now  many  books  about  Doctor  Do- 
little.  The  selection  in  the  Reader  comes  from  The  Voyages 
of  Doctor  Dolittle,  which  won  the  1923  Newbery  Medal. 

Say  to  the  group:  “Tommy  Stubbins  had  a  special  reason 
for  wishing  to  meet  the  Doctor.  Tommy  first  heard  of  Doctor 
Dolittle  from  his  friend  the  mussel-man.  He  told  Tommy 
that  the  Doctor  lived  on  Oxenthorpe  Road.” 

Draw  the  children’s  attention  to  the  spelling  of  mussel ,  and 
ask  if  anyone  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word.  If  not,  explain 
that  a  mussel  is  a  shellfish  somewhat  like  a  clam.  Ask,  “Since 
a  mussel  is  a  type  of  sea  food,  what  do  you  think  a  mussel- 
man  does?” 

Write  the  words  persuaded  and  provisions  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  Have  the  children  use  their  glossaries  to  learn  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  meaning  for  each  word  as  it  is  used 
in  this  story. 

Have  the  children  read  pages  148  and  149  which  precede 
the  story  in  the  Reader.  Then  ask:  “What  is  the  purpose 
of  these  pages?  Why  are  they  in  italic  type?”  (To  set  them 
apart  from  the  story.) 

Tell  the  children  that  the  pictures  with  this  story  in  the 
Reader  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Lofting  for  the  original  book. 
Then  say:  “Notice  the  boy  in  the  picture  who  is  sitting  on 
the  wall  watching  the  boats.  Who  is  he?  What  might  he  be 
thinking?  Let’s  read  the  story  now  and  see  if  we  can  find 
out.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

This  story  presents  interesting  character  studies,  word 
pictures,  and  an  entertaining  portrayal  of  the  life  of  a  boy 
and  a  doctor.  The  children  will  enjoy  talking  about  their  im¬ 
pressions,  feelings,  and  reactions. 

Again  there  is  the  use  of  italic  type  at  the  end  of  the  story 
to  summarize  and  tell  of  things  that  followed  Tommy’s  first 
meeting  with  Doctor  Dolittle.  From  what  is  said  here  and 
from  the  pictures  in  the  Reader,  have  the  children  draw  the 
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the  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Sharing 
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“Thinking  About 
the  Story” 


Forming  opinions 
by  "Reading 
Between  the  Lines” 


Noting 
the  author's  style 


Recognizing 
the  main  idea 


conclusion  that  Tommy’s  dearest  wish  was  to  sail  down  the 
Thames  River  and  then  across  the  ocean  to  see  the  world. 

Have  the  group  give  their  reactions  to  the  illustrations. 
Then  ask,  ‘‘Why  would  they  appeal  to  the  author’s  children?” 

After  the  group  discussion  of  ‘‘Thinking  About  the  Story,” 
say:  ‘‘Do  you  think  the  squirrel  got  better?  Explain  the 
reason  for  your  answer.  In  what  way  might  Tommy  Stubbins 
and  Doctor  Dolittle  be  alike?  What  might  Tommy  see  and 
do  when  he  goes  with  Doctor  Dolittle  on  his  next  trip?  Why 
would  a  boy  or  a  girl  like  to  have  Doctor  Dolittle  for  a  friend?” 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  discuss  “Read¬ 
ing  Between  the  Lines.”  Their  answers  to  these  questions 
may  vary  somewhat  as  will  the  evidence  they  present  from 
the  story  to  substantiate  them. 

Say:  “On  page  149  it  is  stated  that  this  story  ‘is  told  in 
Tommy’s  own  words.’  Who  can  tell  what  we  call  this  style 
of  writing?  (Writing  in  the  first  person.)  What  do  you  think 
this  means?  (The  author  has  written  the  story  as  though 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  story  were  speaking.)  How  does 
this  style  of  writing  make  the  story  more  interesting?”  (The 
reader  identifies  himself  with  the  character  who  is  telling  the 
story  and  in  this  way  becomes  more  closely  involved  in  the 
story.) 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  manner  of  speaking 
used  by  Joe  and  Matthew  on  pages  150  and  151.  Point  out 
that  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  There  be,  yon  crittur's, 
t'other  side,  and  Nobody  never  knows  lend  individuality  and 
realism  to  these  particular  characters.  However,  Matthew 
and  Joe  should  not  be  evaluated  in  a  critical  sense  because 
of  these  speech  mannerisms  but  should  be  accepted  for  what 
they  are. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  the  main  idea  in  a 
paragraph,  write  the  following  titles  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask 
the  children  to  find  the  paragraphs  in  the  story  which  best 
fit  the  titles  and  have  volunteers  add  the  page  and  paragraph 
number  to  the  titles  on  the  chalkboard : 
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The  Rainstorm  Page  152,  paragraph  4 

Finding  the  Squirrel  Page  150,  paragraph  1 

Inside  Doctor  Dolittle’s  House  Page  153,  paragraph  9 

Doctor  Dolittle’s  Home  Page  151,  paragraph  3 

An  Unexpected  Meeting  Page  152,  paragraph  5 


Word-Study  Skills 


To  provide  practice  in  helping  the  children  to  recognize 
words  which  have  more  than  one  meaning,  write  the  following 
words  from  the  story  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  the  children 
to  find  the  various  meanings  of  each  word  (using  their  dic¬ 
tionaries,  if  necessary)  and  write  them  on  paper.  Then  ask 
the  children  to  find  each  word  in  the  story  and  choose  the 
appropriate  meaning  to  fit  the  story  context.  Ask  the  group 
to  write  original  sentences  to  demonstrate  the  other  meanings 
of  these  words. 

The  meanings  given  here  are  indicative  of  those  which  will 
be  given  by  the  children : 


Page  150  spring 


Page  151  standing 


Page  151  flight 


Page  154  landing 


1.  The  season  of  the  year  when 
plants  start  to  grow.  2.  To  jump  or 
leap.  3.  A  flow  of  water  from  the 
ground. 

1.  Upright;  erect.  2.  Position;  repu¬ 
tation.  3.  Permanent;  established 
by  law  or  custom. 

1.  A  trip  by  an  airplane.  2.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  things  flying  through  the  air 
together.  3.  A  series  of  stairs,  espe¬ 
cially  between  landings. 

1.  A  wharf  or  landing  place.  2.  A 
platform  between  flights  or  at  the 
end  of  a  flight  of  stairs.  3.  The  act  of 
alighting  on  land,  as  of  an  airplane. 


Suggest  that  one  of  the  children  who  has  a  special  interest 
in  words,  find  “thorpe”  from  Oxenthorpe  in  a  collegiate  or 
unabridged  dictionary  and  tell  the  group  what  it  means.  (It 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  word  meaning  “hamlet”  or 
“small  group  of  homes.”)  Then,  after  learning  the  meaning 
of  “thorpe,”  have  the  children  consider  what  Oxenthorpe 
might  mean. 

If  any  pupil  comments  on  the  word  “crittur,”  explain  that 
it  may  also  be  spelled  “critter,”  as  in  “Flan  Makes  Good.” 


Using  context  clues 
to  determine 
word  meaning 


Enriching 
word  meaning 
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The  form  preferred  by  the  author  of  each  story  has  been  used 
in  the  Reader. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 


Enjoying 
and  sharing 
independent 
reading 


Writing 

original 

paragraphs 

Drawing  cartoons 


Encourage  the  children  to  read  some  of  the  other  tales  of 
Doctor  Dolittle  by  Hugh  Lofting  such  as  The  Story  of  Doctor 
Dolittle  and  Doctor  Dolittle1 s  Circus,  as  well  as  The  Voyages  of 
Doctor  Dolittle  from  which  this  story  came.  Have  the  chil¬ 
dren  share  their  reading  of  these  books  by  telling  story 
highlights  or  by  displaying  picture  maps  they  have  drawn, 
showing  places  that  Doctor  Dolittle  visited  on  his  voyages. 

Ask  the  children  to  write  a  paragraph  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Jip  or  Dab-Dab,  giving  their  impressions  of  Tommy 
when  they  met  him  for  the  first  time. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  make  cartoons  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  sequence  of  story  scenes  or  events  in  which  Doctor 
Dolittle  and  some  of  his  animals  are  the  leading  characters. 


Pages  Winter  Days 

158-167 

Although  the  prairie  surrounding  Silver  Lake  was  a  desolate  place 
in  winter,  the  pioneer  family — Ma,  Pa,  and  the  four  girls,  spent  the 
time  in  a  round  of  various  activities. 

One  clear  moonlight  night  Laura  and  Carrie  got  permission  to  go 
out  of  doors.  Dressed  in  their  warmest  clothes,  they  raced  out  into 
the  breath-taking  beauty  of  the  night  to  slide  on  the  ice.  They  slid 
across  the  lake  on  the  moonpath.  Then,  encountering  a  great  wolf 
standing  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  girls  ran  home  in  great  haste. 
When  they  were  safe  inside  the  house,  Laura  still  continued  to  think 
of  what  might  have  happened.  The  sight  of  the  wolf  standing  there 
in  the  moonlight  was  something  she  could  not  forget.  Laura  hoped 
her  father  would  not  destroy  this  wolf  which  for  some  reason  had  re¬ 
frained  from  chasing  them. 

New  Words 

sloughs*,  Laura,  Carrie,  crocheting*,  desolate,  alternate*, 
tantalizing* ,  whittling*,  immoderately* ,  Caroline,  radiance, 
surveyors ’  * 
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Preparation  for  Reading 

The  author  of  this  story,  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder,  was  born 
in  1867  and  grew  up  on  the  prairies  of  our  Northwest.  The 
books  for  which  she  is  known  and  loved  recall  the  life  of  her 
family  during  her  childhood  and  youth.  The  events  re¬ 
counted  here  took  place  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Dakota  Territory.  The  author  is  the  Laura  in  this  story. 

Tell  the  group  that  when  this  story  took  place  Laura  and 
her  family  were  living  in  a  surveyors’  house.  Ask  what  sur¬ 
veyors  would  have  been  doing  at  that  time  on  the  prairies, 
and  for  what  purpose  we  often  see  them  surveying  now. 
(Children  who  do  not  understand  the  work  done  by  sur¬ 
veyors  may  turn  to  the  glossary.)  The  surveyors’  house,  in 
which  the  family  lived,  was  on  a  low  hill  overlooking  Silver 
Lake.  The  lake  shore  was  mostly  swamp  or  marsh  land. 
Sometimes  this  muddy  wet  land  is  called  a  slough  as  it  is  in 
the  story. 

Write  these  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  group 
find  them  in  the  glossary:  alternate,  tantalizing,  whittling,  im¬ 
moderately.  Discuss  the  pronunciation,  meaning,  and  syl¬ 
labication  of  each  word.  Ask  the  children  what  thoughts 
come  to  mind  when  they  hear  the  words  “tantalize”  and 
“immoderately.” 

Write  desolate  and  radiance  on  the  chalkboard,  and  ask  the 
group  what  contrast  these  words  express.  Tell  the  children 
that  the  author  saw  a  desolate  prairie  by  daylight  which  was 
very  lovely  when  reflected  in  the  moon’s  radiance. 

Say:  “Laura  and  Carrie  had  an  experience  one  moonlight 
night  which  was  beautiful  as  well  as  frightening.  Read  the 
story  to  find  out  what  it  was.  See  whether  you  think  they 
would  always  remember  what  happened  to  them,  and  be 
ready  to  give  reasons  for  your  answer.” 


Presenting 
story  background 
for  the  teacher 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

This  tale  of  pioneer  life  on  the  prairie  affords  much  ma¬ 
terial  for  group  discussion.  There  is  the  recounting  of  life  in 
those  early  days  which  may  be  compared  to  life  today.  There 
are  the  author’s  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  warmth,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  security  within  the  house  as  compared  to  the  cold, 
windy,  desolate,  lonely  prairie  outside. 


“Taking 
Another  Look” 
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Comparing  story 
situations 
of  the  past  with 
present-day  living 


Noting  contrasts 
in  story  settings 


The  discussion  carried  on  while  the  children  answer  the 
questions  and  carry  out  the  suggestions  in  the  exercise 
“Taking  Another  Look”  will  add  to  their  understanding  of 
pioneer  life. 

Remind  the  group  that  these  pioneers  faced  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  ask  to  have  some  of  them  named.  (Snow,  cold, 
insects,  windstorms,  wolves  and  other  wild  animals,  lack  of 
supplies,  loneliness,  etc.) 

Say:  “Think  back  over  the  things  this  family  did  during 
the  winter.  What  did  they  do  to  pass  the  time?  Did  the 
children  miss  having  playmates?  What  did  the  family  have 
for  entertainment?  Were  they  happy  or  discontented?  Did 
they  enjoy  life?  Do  you  think  the  family  considered  their  life 
to  be  hard  or  disappointing?  Give  the  reasons  for  your 
answer.” 

Ask:  “What  sort  of  things  do  you  do  in  winter?  Do  you 
think  you  could  be  happy  living  in  a  lonely  place  where  there 
were  no  neighbors  and  you  had  no  radio,  no  TV,  and  no 
movies?”  Have  the  children  who  think  they  could  be  happy 
under  these  circumstances  explain  what  they  would  do  to 
amuse  themselves.  Then  ask:  “Do  you  think  people  enjoyed 
themselves  as  much  in  pioneer  times  as  we  do  today?  Why 
or  why  not?  Would  the  adventure  that  Laura  and  Carrie 
experienced  be  something  which  would  ordinarily  occur 
today?  Why  not?” 

Help  the  children  to  observe  the  distinct  contrasts  which 
are  depicted  in  this  story — the  cozy  warm  interior  of  the 
house  and  the  cold,  desolate  prairie.  Ask  the  group  to  think 
of  the  words  that  were  used  to  describe  each  of  these  places. 
List  these  words  on  the  chalkboard  as  they  are  given.  The 
following  are  among  the  adjectives  that  will  be  named  by 
the  children  : 


The  House 


The  Prairie 

frosty  cold 
windy  white 
snowy  flat 
desolate  still 


snug  pleasant 
cozy  close 
warm  small 


Encourage  the  children  to  skim  the  story  to  check  their  list 
for  accuracy. 


Comparing  story 
situations 
of  the  past  with 
present-day  living 


Noting  contrasts 
in  story  settings 
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The  exercise  “Finding  Word  Pictures”  may  be  used  to 
call  attention  to  the  author’s  style,  which  is  characterized 
by  the  use  of  images  of  an  almost  poetic  quality.  Have  the 
children  read  aloud  the  examples  which  they  find.  Then 
write  the  following  additional  examples  on  the  chalkboard 
and  have  volunteers  read  them  orally  : 


Page  158 
Page  159 
Page  160 
Page  161 
Page  162 
Page  163 

Page  166 
Page  166 


with  toddling  short  steps 
looking  into  a  whirl  of  snowflakes 
moonlight  shone  silver  clear 
hurried  into  their  coats  and  hoods  and  mittens 
a  glittering  moonpath  stretched  across  it 
The  wind  stirred  his  fur  and  the  moonlight  seemed 
to  run  in  and  out  of  it. 
warm  room  with  the  desolate  prairie  shut  out 
Laura's  heart  seemed  to  turn  over  with  a  sicken¬ 
ing  flop 


Ask:  “What  does  each  example  tell  you?  What  comes  to 
mind  as  you  read  it?  How  does  the  way  Mrs.  Wilder  writes 
add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  story?” 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Lead  the  children  to  see  how  the  author  has  developed  the 
characterization  of  each  of  the  four  very  different  girls  in 
the  story.  Have  them  write  one  sentence  describing  each  girl. 
The  sentences  may  contain  some  of  the  following  ideas  : 

Grace,  the  youngest,  had  just  learned  to  walk. 

Carrie  was  Laura’s  companion  but  younger  and  more 
timid  than  Laura. 

Laura  was  restless;  she  liked  adventure  and  action. 

Mary  was  patient,  quiet,  and  enjoyed  sewing. 

After  the  children  have  read  and  discussed  their  sentences, 
ask  them  to  tell  which  of  these  girls  they  think  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  why. 

To  check  the  children’s  recall  of  story  details  and  to  give 
them  practice  in  making  inferences,  write  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  children  write  on  paper 
the  answers  to  the  seven  questions  listed  at  the  top  of  the 
following  page. 


Discussing 
the  author's  style 
through  “Finding 
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1.  Where  was  the  surveyors'  house? 

2.  Why  did  Pa  stretch  the  furs  on  boards? 

3.  How  many  small  squares  of  wood  did  Pa  whittle  for  the 
checkerboard? 

4.  How  many  squares  of  wood  did  Pa  blacken  on  the 
stove? 

5.  Why  did  Pa  call  checkers  a  selfish  game? 

6.  What  had  Laura  and  Carrie  been  told  about  the  water 
hole? 

7.  How  far  from  home  did  the  girls  go  on  the  night  they 
went  sliding  on  the  lake? 


Interpreting 
and  appreciating 
colorful  expressions 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  appreciate  the  language  of  the  story 
write  the  following  expressions  on  the  chalkboard : 

I  see  with  my  fingers. 

Curiosity  killed  a  cat .  .  . 

You  are  nervous  as  a  witch  .  .  . 


Recall  who  made  each  statement  and  about  whom  that 
person  was  speaking.  Have  the  children  explain  in  their  own 
words  what  they  think  each  expression  means.  Ask:  “How 
do  these  expressions  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  story?” 


Enjoying 

independent 

reading 


Writing  about 
"Winter  Days” 


Reading 
more  about 
pioneers 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  that  the  children  read  the  book,  By  the  Shores  of 
Stiver  Lake ,  from  which  this  story  was  taken,  or  some  other 
book  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder.  Set  aside  time  when  they 
may  share  episodes  from  the  books  they  have  read  with  the 
others  in  the  group. 

Using  the  subject  “Winter  Days,”  have  the  children  write 
either  a  poem  or  a  story  about  a  personal  or  an  imaginary 
experience  that  occurred  in  winter.  Tell  them  to  think  of 
some  of  the  striking  words  the  author  used  to  describe  winter. 
Suggest  that  they  try  to  use  some  vivid  descriptive  words  of 
their  own  to  enliven  the  poem  or  story  they  are  writing. 

Encourage  the  children  to  find  other  pioneer  stories  and 
read  about  the  wintertime  activities  of  the  people  during  this 
period  of  our  country’s  history. 

On  the  Way  Home  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  tells  some  of 
this  author’s  experiences  as  an  adult  when  she  had  a  little 
girl  of  her  own. 
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Billy  Minds  the  Baby 

Fats  was  at  home  minding  his  baby  brother,  Benny,  when  Billy 
came  by  and  persuaded  him  to  take  Benny  and  come  down  to  the  lot 
to  play  baseball.  The  boys  became  absorbed  in  the  ball  game  and 
forgot  about  Benny.  Billy  hit  a  ball  which  broke  Mrs.  Hannagan’s 
window.  In  the  excitement  which  followed,  the  boys  discovered  that 
Benny  was  missing.  Everyone,  including  Mrs.  Hannagan,  went  off  to 
look  for  Benny.  Billy  found  Benny  in  some  bushes  and  the  boys  took 
him  home.  When  they  went  to  Mrs.  Hannagan’s  house  to  pay  for  the 
broken  window,  they  discovered  that  Mrs.  Hannagan  had  found 
another  baby  whom  she  thought  was  Benny.  The  boys  thanked  her 
and  hastened  to  return  the  baby  to  a  house  in  the  next  block  where 
Mrs.  Hannagan  had  found  him. 

New  Words 

hollered ,  gurgled,  vacant*,  pried,  sulked,  Hannagans’ ,  prac¬ 
tically,  snagged*,  limbered*,  expertly,  abruptly,  involved 

Preparation  for  Reading 

This  story  deals  with  a  situation  which  could  very  well 
happen  in  the  children’s  own  homes  and  neighborhoods. 
After  they  have  read  the  title  “Billy  Minds  the  Baby,”  en¬ 
courage  them  to  discuss  the  idea  of  boys  as  baby  sitters.  Ask 
whether  they  think  boys  can  make  good  baby  sitters,  and 
have  them  give  reasons  to  support  their  opinions.  Guide 
the  group  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  boys  can  be  a  great 
help  by  acting  as  baby  sitters. 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  new  words  which  express 
action  and  have  each  one  pronounced  by  a  volunteer: 
hollered,  gurgled,  pried,  sulked,  snagged,  limbered,  involved. 
Ask  various  children  what  each  word  means  and  what  action 
is  portrayed.  Then  have  the  words  used  in  original  sentences 
to  illustrate  their  meaning. 

There  are  a  number  of  references  in  this  story  which  per¬ 
tain  to  baseball.  Some  clarification  may  be  needed  for  those 
who  are  not  too  familiar  with  the  game.  List  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  the  baseball  terminology  which  is  shown  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  Then  ask  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  familiar 
with  baseball  to  explain  the  game  briefly  and  tell  what 
each  term  means. 


Pages 

168-181 
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inning 
up  to  bat 
good,  fast  pitch 
got  a  hit 
hit  a  homer 
home  plate 
started  for  first 
reached  home 


centerfield 
outfield 
in  the  field 
on  second 
bases  were  loaded 
stole  second 
one  out 

two  out  and  two  on 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Forming  opinions 


“Thinking  About 
the  Story” 


Say:  “At  times  we  may  accept  responsibility  and  then 
want  to  shift  it  to  someone  else  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  which  interests  us  more.  Such  a  situation 
occurred  in  this  story.  What  does  the  title  of  the  story  sug¬ 
gest  that  Billy’s  responsibility  might  have  been?  Read  the 
story  to  find  out  how  the  shifting  of  responsibility  to  Billy  led 
to  some  rather  startling  happenings  and  amusing  events.’’ 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

After  reading  of  Fats’  and  Billy’s  lively  experience  as  baby 
sitters  many  children  will  be  anxious  to  share  with  the  group 
their  feelings  and  thoughts  about  the  story.  After  these 
reactions  have  been  discussed,  ask:  “What  were  the  serious 
events  in  the  story?  What  events  were  humorous?  How 
might  this  all  have  been  avoided?  How  could  these  events 
have  led  to  tragedy?  Do  you  think  ‘Billy  Minds  the  Baby’ 
is  a  good  title?  Why  or  why  not?  What  are  other  possible 
titles  for  the  story?” 

Discuss  the  shift  in  responsibility  for  minding  the  baby 
from  Ellen,  to  Fats,  to  Billy.  Recall  how  Billy  persuaded 
Fats  to  go  to  play  baseball  and  as  a  result  became  involved 
in  minding  the  baby  himself.  Ask:  “Do  you  think  that 
Billy  knew  as  much  about  taking  care  of  babies  as  Fats  did? 
Why  or  why  not?” 

Say:  “Mrs.  Martin  paid  Fats  and  Billy  for  baby  sitting. 
Why  did  she  do  this?  How  do  you  think  Ellen  might  feel 
about  this?  What  effect  might  this  have  had  on  her  behavior 
when  she  was  asked  to  look  after  the  baby  next  time?” 

The  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Story”  leads  the  group 
to  recall  the  story  facts.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  children  to  identify  the  story  events  with  their  own 
experience. 


Setting  a  purpose 
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In  carrying  on  the  activities  suggested  in  “Discussing  the 
Story  Characters,”  the  children  have  an  opportunity  for 
further  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  story  characters. 
If  there  is  no  reaction  to  the  part  played  by  Mrs.  Hannagan 
in  the  story  events,  ask:  “Should  she  have  been  annoyed 
about  the  trampled  garden  and  broken  window?  Why? 
Was  Mrs.  Hannagan  an  understanding  person?  What  story 
events  prove  this?” 

Draw  the  children’s  attention  to  the  author’s  style  of 
writing.  Help  them  to  observe  that  the  informality  of  her 
style  typifies  the  way  the  story  characters  would  actually 
think  and  speak.  Refer  to  such  expressions  as  “You  gimme,” 
“Listen,  you  guys,”  “a  lulu,”  “hollering  its  head  off.”  Ask 
the  children  to  find  other  similar  examples  in  the  story. 
Point  out  that  this  style  gives  greater  reality  to  the  story. 

To  help  the  children  fully  appreciate  the  humor  in  the 
story,  ask  them  to  find  the  passages  which  they  think  are 
especially  humorous.  Have  a  few  of  them  read  orally.  Some 
examples  might  be: 

Page  170  Stew  Wilson  couldn’t  catch  a  ball  with  a 
clothes  basket. 

Page  176  He  saw  something  red  in  the  bushes,  which 
turned  out  to  be  Benny’s  sweater,  with 
Benny  in  it. 

Say:  “Why  was  the  lot  practically  empty  after  Billy  hit 
a  ‘long  one’?  Prepare  to  read  orally  the  part  of  the  story  that 
tells  what  happened.”  Select  volunteers  to  read  orally  the 
parts  of  Billy,  Fats,  Stew,  and  Mrs.  Hannagan.  Discuss  the 
feelings  of  these  particular  characters  at  this  time.  Encour¬ 
age  the  children  to  show  by  their  reading  how  the  characters 
may  have  talked  and  felt. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  check  story  comprehension,  have  the  children  choose 
the  correct  ending  for  each  of  the  sentences  shown  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  These  sentences  may  be  written  on  the 
chalkboard  or  duplicated  so  that  copies  can  be  distributed 
to  the  children. 
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Billy  Minds  the  Baby  (168-181 ) 


1.  Ellen  left  the  baby  with  Fats  while  she  went 

to  help  her  mother. 

to  the  movies. 

to  make  a  telephone  call. 

2.  Billy  stopped  by  Fats’  house 

to  help  him  mind  Benny. 

to  tell  him  about  Stew’s  new  mitt. 

to  get  him  to  go  to  the  lot  for  a  game. 

3.  Billy  didn’t  want  to  be  left  alone  with  Benny 

because  he  wasn’t  used  to  babies. 
because  he  didn’t  like  Benny, 
because  he  wanted  to  get  in  the  game. 

4.  Fats  hit  a  homer  that  went 

into  some  bushes. 

into  the  Hannagan’s  vegetable  garden. 
through  Mrs.  Hannagan’s  window. 

5.  The  clue  which  led  Billy  to  find  Benny  was 

an  egg  beater. 
a  little  metal  truck. 

Stew  Wilson’s  catcher’s  mitt. 

6.  Mrs.  Hannagan  was  glad  when  the  boys  finally  came 

because  the  baby  was  crying. 

because  she  couldn’t  find  Benny. 

because  she  wanted  to  get  the  window  fixed. 


Recognizing 
word  meaning 
through  context 
clues 


Giving  synonyms 
to  show 
word  meaning 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  clarify  word  meanings  through  using 
context  clues,  write  the  following  phrases  from  the  story  on 
the  chalkboard.  Call  attention  to  the  underlined  words  and 
ask  the  children  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  words  in 


context. 

Page  168 

go  bursting  in 

enter 

Page  170 

hanging  around  any  old  baby 

staying  with 

Page  171 

pried  his  mitt  away 

pulled 

Page  173 

tearing  after  it 

running 

Page  173 

pulled  up 

stopped 

Page  174 

lifted  up  his  voice 

raised 

Page  176 

wouldn't  count  on  it 

depend 

Page  177 

stuffed  him  into  the  stroller 

put 

Page  178 

turned  down  a  sitting  job 

refused 

Page  180 

lugging  the  baby 

carrying 

After  the 

children  have  discussed  the 

meaning  of 

phrases  listed  on  the  chalkboard,  have  them  write  a  synonym 
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for  each  one.  The  synonyms  given  are  among  those  that  may 
be  named  by  the  group. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Ask  the  children  to  write  about  a  true  experience  which 
happened  to  them  when  they  were  younger  and  being  cared 
for  by  an  older  person. 

Some  of  the  children  may  be  interested  in  preparing  a 
dramatization  of  a  favorite  scene  from  the  story,  such  as 
Billy’s  persuading  Fats  to  play  baseball  or  the  boys  discover¬ 
ing  that  Mrs.  Hannagan  had  found  the  wrong  baby. 


The  Wonderful 
Adventure  of  Nils 


Fourteen-year-old  Nils,  a  selfish,  mischievous  boy,  was  changed  to 
a  very  small  size  by  a  little  barn  elf.  Then  quite  by  accident,  Nils  was 
carried  away  on  the  back  of  a  tame  goose  to  join  a  flight  of  wild 
geese.  Nils  liked  traveling  with  the  geese  much  better  than  staying 
at  home  and  doing  chores.  His  one  worry  was  that  the  geese  would 
send  him  home.  When  Nils  helped  Sirle  Squirrel’s  wife  and  babies, 
he  finally  gained  permission  to  travel  with  the  wild  geese  all  summer. 
During  his  travels  Nils  saw  much  of  Sweden  and  learned  many  things 
about  himself.  When  autumn  came  he  was  ready  to  become  a  human 
being  once  again. 

New  Words 

Nils*,  Akka*,  transformed*,  Ovid*,  Cloister*,  caraway*, 
enumerate*,  weasels,  buzzards*,  falcons*,  titmice*,  Sirle*, 
marl  ditch*,  thrushes,  Thumbietot* ,  Smirre*,  bewitched*,  con¬ 
ducted,  banter*,  coax*,  Selma  Lagerlof,  Nobel,  literature 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Selma  Lagerlof  was  a  school  teacher  and  writer  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  Swedish  school  authorities  to  write  a 
book  which  would  preserve  the  rich  heritage  of  folklore  and 
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Building 
story  background 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


the  many  colorful  customs  of  Sweden.  Miss  Lagerlof  col¬ 
lected  such  a  wealth  of  material  that  she  wrote  two  books  in 
order  to  record  it  all.  The  first  was  entitled  The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  Nils  and  the  second,  The  Further  Adventures 
of  Nils.  The  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  was  awarded  to  her 
for  these  two  books.  Miss  Lagerlof  was  the  first  woman  to 
receive  this  award  for  literature. 

Tell  the  group  that  the  story  “The  Wonderful  Adventures 
of  Nils”  comes  from  the  award-winning  book  with  the  same 
title.  This  book  describes  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Swedish 
people  and  includes  many  of  their  ancient  folk  tales. 

These  old,  old  tales,  including  this  one  of  Nils,  were  first 
told  long  before  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  and  so 
were  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  by  word 
of  mouth.  With  the  coming  of  the  printing  press,  such  tales 
could  be  recorded  and  preserved  for  all  to  read. 

Perhaps  the  children  will  recall  the  old  tales  that  were 
collected  and  set  down  by  the  Grimm  Brothers.  They  may 
also  be  familiar  with  the  stories  of  Davy  Crockett  and  Paul 
Bunyan  which  are  part  of  America’s  literary  heritage. 

Say  to  the  group:  “The  story  we  are  going  to  read  de¬ 
scribes  an  adventure  of  a  Swedish  boy  named  Nils.  He  was 
bewitched  and  transformed  into  a  tiny  being  by  an  elf.  During 
Nils’s  travels  he  met  Akka,  leader  of  the  geese,  and  Sirle 
Squirrel.  Other  animals  Nils  learned  about  were  the  weasels, 
buzzards,  falcons,  titmice,  thrushes,  and  Smirre  Fox.  These 
animals  lived  in  the  woods  of  a  park  named  Ovid  Cloister. 
Nils  was  known  to  them  as  Thumbietot.” 

Encourage  the  children  to  learn  the  correct  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  the  more  difficult  new  words  in  the  story  by 
consulting  their  glossaries. 

Say:  “In  this  story  Nils  becomes  very  small  and  has  an 
adventure  which  would  have  been  impossible  had  he  been 
his  normal  size.  What  other  stories  have  you  read  or  heard 
in  which  a  character  was  very  small?  (Tom  Thumb,  Thum- 
belina.)  As  you  read  about  Nils’s  adventure,  you  may  not 
like  him  very  well  at  first,  but  perhaps  you  will  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  of  him  before  the  story  ends.  Be  ready  to  tell 
about  the  great  change  which  came  over  Nils  and  what  you 
think  about  this  change.” 
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Discussion  of  the  Story 

After  the  children  have  expressed  their  personal  reactions 
to  the  story,  turn  to  the  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Story.” 
The  questions  in  this  exercise  provide  an  opportunity  to 
check  the  pupil’s  comprehension  of  the  various  events  that 
occurred  in  the  story.  For  a  further  check  on  each  child’s 
ability  to  recall  story  details,  ask:  “What  was  Nils’s  life  like 
on  his  family’s  farm?  What  did  the  wild  geese  do  every  day? 
What  are  some  of  the  kind  things  Akka  did  for  Nils?” 

Provide  time  for  the  children  to  share  with  the  group  their 
descriptions  of  what  Nils  saw  as  he  flew  over  Sweden  on  the 
back  of  a  wild  goose. 

Say:  “Many  of  the  stories  that  are  a  part  of  a  country’s 
folklore  not  only  entertain  but  also  teach  a  lesson.  What 
lesson  did  Nils  learn?  How  did  he  change?  What  can  we 
learn  from  Nils’s  adventure?”  Guide  the  children  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  be  more  thoughtful,  con¬ 
siderate,  and  appreciative  of  others.  Help  them  to  see  that 
this  can  be  applied  to  their  daily  contacts  with  one  another 
in  the  classroom  as  well  as  at  home  with  their  individual 
families. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  provide  practice  in  locating  specific  information,  have 
the  children  skim  the  story  and  make  a  list  of  the  cruel 
things  Nils  did  in  the  days  before  he  traveled  with  the  wild 
geese.  These  will  include:  1.  threw  his  wooden  shoes  at  the 
cows  2.  tore  up  bird's  nests  3.  refused  to  go  to  church  4.  tore 
down  the  swallow's  nest  5.  crushed  the  starling's  eggs  6.  threw 
baby  crows  in  the  marl  ditch  7.  caught  thrushes  in  snares 
8.  put  squirrels  in  cages 

When  the  children  have  compared  their  lists,  ask,  “After 
Nils  returned  home  from  his  adventure  with  the  wild  geese, 
how  do  you  think  he  would  have  felt  about  a  boy  who  did 
these  things?” 

Then  say :  “In  the  course  of  a  week  many  things  happened 
to  Nils.  These  happenings  supply  the  main  ideas  for  the 
paragraphs  in  the  story.  On  the  chalkboard  there  are  three 
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titles  listed  for  each  of  eight  paragraphs  selected  from  the 
story.  Read  the  indicated  paragraphs  in  the  Reader,  decide 
which  title  expresses  the  main  idea,  and  copy  the  title  with 
the  paragraph  and  page  numbers  on  your  paper.”  The 
correct  main  ideas  are  indicated  here  for  the  teacher’s  con¬ 
venience. 


Paragraph  4,  p.  182 

A  Quiet  Sunday  Morning 
On  the  Way  to  Church 
Nils  Is  a  Bad  Boy 

Paragraph  5,  p.  185 

Nils  Grows  Contented 
In  Ovid  Cloister  Park 
Thoughts  of  Home 

Paragraph  4,  p.  186 

The  Sparrow  Hawk 
Dangers  of  the  Field 
In  the  Bramble  Bush 


Paragraph  1,  p.  183 

Nils’s  Parents  Go  to  Church 
Nils  Is  Transformed 
Nils’s  New  Clothes 

Paragraph  3,  p.  186 

By  the  Lake 
On  the  Stone  Wall 
Enemies  in  the  Park 

Paragraph  1,  p.  187 
Animals  at  Home 
A  Good  Hiding  Place 
Advice  from  a  Friend 


Paragraph  1,  p.  189 
A  Walk  in  the  Park 
A  Song  of  Praise 
The  Squirrels’  Story 


Paragraph  7,  p.  192 

Travel  in  Sweden 
Adventure  with  the  Wild  Geese 
Nils  Learns  a  Lesson 


Recognizing 
finer  shades 
of  meaning; 
using  context  clues 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  understand  the  finer  shades  of  mean¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  words  in  the  story,  write  the  following 
words  on  the  chalkboard:  plead ,  face ,  arranged ,  strokes. 
Discuss  the  possible  meanings  and  list  them  below  the 
individual  words.  (Have  the  children  use  their  dictionaries 
if  necessary.)  Then  have  the  children  find  each  word  in  the 
story  in  the  Reader,  determine  which  meaning  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  write  the  word  on  their  papers  with  the  num¬ 
ber  indicating  their  choice  of  meaning. 

Page  183  plead  l.  To  argue  for  or  against. 

2.  To  offer,  as  an  excuse. 

3.  To  pray,  to  entreat,  or  to  appeal. 

Page  184  face  1.  The  part  of  a  thing  that  is  seen; 

the  front 
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2  .To  confront 

3.  To  turn  toward  a  person  or  thing 
bravely. 

Page  184  arranged  1.  Made  plans. 

2.  Prepared. 

3.  Put  in  order. 

Page  186  strokes  1.  Sudden  actions  suggesting  blows. 

2.  A  series  of  movements  made  against 
air  or  water. 

3.  The  sounds  of  striking  as  those  of 
a  clock. 

Provide  time  for  the  children  to  discuss  and  compare  their 
final  selections,  using  the  Reader  if  they  wish  to  show  why 
they  made  a  certain  choice.  The  correct  meanings  are  under¬ 
lined  for  the  teacher’s  convenience. 

Give  the  children  experience  in  classifying  words  that  are 
related  to  a  common  category  by  asking  them  to  find  in  this 
story  the  various  kinds  of  animals  that  were  Nils’s  enemies 
and  those  that  later  became  his  friends.  Have  them  list 
these  animals  under  the  headings  Enemies  and  Friends ,  as 
shown  below. 

If  there  are  differences  of  opinion  when  the  children  dis¬ 
cuss  their  lists,  have  them  turn  to  the  story  in  the  Reader 
to  substantiate  their  choices. 

Enemies  Friends 


fox 

buzzards 

squirrels 

marten 

eagles 

hares 

otters 

falcons 

bullfinches 

weasels 

sparrow  hawks 

adders 

magpies 

hawks 

crows 

owls 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  that  each  child  select  and  illustrate  his  favorite 
scene  from  the  story,  depicting  one  of  the  various  events 
which  took  place. 

If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  Nils  by  Selma  Lagerlof,  the  children  will  enjoy 
reading  selections  from  it. 
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A  Mad  Tea-Party 

Alice  saw  a  table  set  out  under  a  tree.  Crowded  together  at  one 
corner  having  tea  were  the  March  Hare  and  the  Hatter.  A  Dormouse 
was  sitting  between  them,  but  he  was  fast  asleep.  Alice  decided  to 
join  them  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  many  places  that  were  laid. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  an  unusual  experience  for  Alice.  The 
strange  conversation  and  behavior  of  the  March  Hare,  the  Hatter, 
and  the  Dormouse  were  confusing  to  Alice.  Finally,  unable  to  bear 
their  rudeness  any  longer,  Alice  left  them,  still  sitting  at  the  table. 
As  she  went  through  the  wood,  she  discovered  a  door  in  one  of  the 
trees.  Upon  opening  it,  she  found  herself  once  more  in  the  long  hall 
on  her  way  to  another  adventure. 

New  Words 

Dormouse*,  severity,  raven*,  contemptuously*,  mournfully, 
verse*,  proposal,  treacle*,  triumphantly,  disgust 

Preparation  for  Reading 

To  introduce  the  story  “A  Mad  Tea-Party,”  ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  how  many  of  them  are  familiar  with  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land,  the  book  from  which  this  story  comes.  Those  who  have 
read  the  book,  or  are  familiar  with  events  from  it  that  they 
have  seen  on  stage  or  screen,  will  enjoy  recalling  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  happenings  that  they  found  most  amusing.  If  the 
children  are  not  familiar  with  Alice,  explain  that  the  story 
is  about  her  adventures  when  she  dreamed  that  she  followed 
a  rabbit  down  a  rabbit  hole. 

Tell  the  group  that  Lewis  Carroll  was  the  pen  name  of 
Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson,  the  author,  a  lecturer  in  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Oxford  University  in  England.  He  liked  children 
and  often  told  them  stories  and  took  them  on  picnics.  Say : 
“One  day  he  told  Alice  Liddell  and  her  sisters  the  story  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  Alice  Liddell  liked  the  story  so  much 
that  Lewis  Carroll  made  it  into  a  little  book,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  he  had  drawn  himself,  and  gave  it  to  her.  Later,  the 
story  was  published  and  many  young  readers  were  able  to 
enjoy  the  adventures  of  Alice  in  Wonderland .” 

Write  the  names  of  the  story  characters  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  :  March  Hare,  Hatter,  Dormouse  and  have  the  children 
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identify  them.  The  March  Hare  was  a  rabbit;  the  Hatter,  a 
strange  individual  who  wore  a  tall  hat;  the  Dormouse,  a 
small  animal  that  looked  something  like  a  squirrel. 

Write  the  words,  severity,  contemptuously,  mournfully,  and 
triumphantly ,  and  discuss  their  pronunciation  and  meaning. 
Draw  the  children’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are 
descriptive  words  which  are  used  to  express  a  mood.  Ask: 
“What  could  they  describe?  (A  tone  of  voice,  a  facial  ex¬ 
pression.)  What  do  you  feel  as  you  hear  or  read  each  word?” 

Have  the  children  refer  to  the  glossary,  if  necessary,  for 
the  correct  pronunciation  and  meaning  of:  raven,  verse, 
treacle  and  disgust. 

Say  to  the  group:  “Some  very  unusual  things  happen  to 
Alice  in  this  story.  At  a  strange  tea  party  she  meets  the 
March  Hare,  the  Hatter,  and  the  Dormouse.  These  three 
say  odd  things  that  puzzle  Alice.  Read  the  story  and  see 
what  causes  her  to  misunderstand  them.  Some  of  the  mis¬ 
understandings  are  amusing,  and  make  this  a  humorous 
story.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Say:  “When  Alice  first  sat  down  at  the  table,  she  was  very 
curious  about  this  unusual  tea  party  and  in  the  mood  for 
adventure.  What  were  some  of  the  things  that  puzzled  her? 
As  Alice’s  adventure  continued,  her  mood  changed.  What 
made  her  angry?  Who  can  name  some  of  the  words  that 
describe  the  way  Alice  must  have  felt  to  speak  as  she  did? 
(Angrily,  indignantly.)  Do  you  think  Alice  had  a  good  time 
at  the  tea  party?  Why  or  why  not?  What  kind  of  girl  was 
Alice?  (Polite,  well-mannered.)  How  would  you  describe 
the  other  story  characters?”  (Thoughtless,  impolite.) 

Be  sure  the  children  are  aware  that  these  differences  pro¬ 
vide  the  main  theme  for  the  story.  Ask:  “How  would  you 
have  felt  and  what  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  in 
Alice’s  place?  Do  you  think  you  would  have  enjoyed  this 
odd  experience?  Why  or  why  not?” 

Discuss  the  author’s  development  of  humor  in  the  story 
and  be  sure  the  children  understand  that  Alice  had  one  idea 
of  what  was  meant  as  the  other  characters  talked,  while  they 
had  another.  Alice’s  attempts  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
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Observing  the  use 
of  parody 


"Reading 
the  Story 
Together" 


"Thinking  About 
the  Story” 


Discriminating 
between  fact 
and  fiction 


Recalling  the  use 
of  a  card  catalogue 


conversation  provide  the  humor  in  the  story.  Have  the  group 
notice  that  dialogue  is  used  instead  of  description  to  create 
the  desired  effect. 

Ask  the  group  to  turn  to  page  199  and  have  one  child  read 
aloud  the  poem,  “Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  bat!”  Then  ask, 
“Who  knows  another  poem  that  sounds  very  much  like  this?” 
Have  a  volunteer  say  the  first  verse  of  Jane  Taylor’s  poem 
that  begins,  “Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star.”  Ask:  “How  do 
the  two  poems  differ?  How  are  they  alike?” 

Tell  the  children  that  when  an  author  imitates  or  mimics 
the  work  of  another  in  this  way,  it  is  called  a  parody.  Lewis 
Carroll  used  this  parody  to  make  his  story  more  humorous 
and  entertaining. 

After  discussing  the  story,  have  the  children  prepare  to 
read  it  aloud  for  enjoyment.  Recall  with  them  the  im¬ 
portance  of  speaking  distinctly,  reading  in  a  well-modulated 
tone  of  voice,  and  expressing  the  mood  or  feeling  of  each 
story  character. 

Following  the  oral  reading,  have  the  children  discuss  the 
various  points  suggested  in  “Thinking  About  the  Story.” 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Remind  the  group  that  some  of  the  things  that  happened, 
or  are  described,  in  this  story  could  be  fact,  while  others  are 
fiction.  Ask  the  group  to  name  some  of  the  things  that  are 
fictional  which  make  the  story  more  amusing,  and  list  their 
suggestions  on  the  chalkboard.  The  following  will  be  among 
those  named  by  the  group : 

1.  All  the  animals  talked. 

2.  The  Hatter’s  watch  told  the  days  of  the  month. 

3.  It  was  always  tea  time. 

4.  There  was  a  door  in  a  tree. 

5.  Alice  grew  small  after  eating  a  mushroom. 

In  preparation  for  the  book  exhibit  to  be  held  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  final  story  in  the  unit  “Friends  in  Books,” 
recall  and  discuss  briefly  with  the  group  the  use  of  a  card 
catalogue.  Draw  from  the  group  the  following  facts  which 
will  be  useful  when  they  go  to  the  school  or  public  library 
to  secure  books  for  their  exhibit : 
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1.  A  card  catalogue  is  a  kind  of  index  made  up  of 
cards  giving  the  title  of  the  book,  the  author,  and  the 
subject. 

2.  The  cards  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  the 
drawers  of  a  file. 

3.  Each  drawer  in  the  file  is  labeled  with  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  according  to  the  cards  it  contains. 

4.  There  are  guide  cards  to  help  one  find  the  au¬ 
thor,  subject,  and  title  cards  more  easily.  These 
cards  stand  higher  than  the  others  in  the  drawer. 
They  may  have  a  single  alphabet  letter,  part  of  a 
word,  or  a  whole  word  to  help  in  locating  the  title, 
author,  and  subject  cards. 

5.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  according  to  their  last  names. 

6.  Titles  of  books  beginning  with  A,  An,  or  The 
are  listed  under  the  second  word  of  the  title. 

7.  Cross-reference  cards  help  one  “cross  over”  to 
another  card  where  the  subject  may  be  listed  under 
a  second  heading  as  Ranch  Life  see  Cowboy  Stories. 


Word-Study  Skills 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  many  words  in  the 
story  telling  how  the  characters  spoke.  As  they  skim  the 
story  rapidly  locating  and  naming  these  words,  write  them 
on  the  chalkboard.  The  following  are  among  the  words 
to  be  listed  : 


indignantly 

meekly 

impatiently 

thoughtfully 

triumphantly 


uneasily 

gloomily 

contemptuously 

mournfully 

sulkily 


angrily 

readily 

cautiously 

earnestly 

unwillingly 


Have  volunteers  use  some  of  the  less  familiar  words  in  sen¬ 
tences  to  clarify  their  meanings. 

Tell  the  group  that  many  words  describing  the  way  an 
action  is  performed  end  in  ly.  (They  may  already  know  that 
these  words  are  called  adverbs.)  To  give  further  practice  in 
recognizing  words  of  this  type,  distribute  the  exercise  which 
is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  following  page.  Explain  to  the 
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children  that  they  are  to  underline  the  word  in  each  sentence 
that  tells  how  the  action  is  performed. 

After  completing  this  exercise  the  children  may  each  write 
five  sentences  in  which  a  word  ending  in  ly  is  used  to  describe 
the  action  that  takes  place  in  each  sentence. 

1.  The  old  car  stopped  suddenly  with  a  jerk. 

2.  Peggy  skated  gracefully  across  the  ice  in  the  big 
arena. 

3.  John  walked  quietly  down  the  long,  dark  corridor. 

4.  Try  to  speak  clearly  so  that  everyone  can  hear  you. 

5.  She  smiled  sadly  and  shook  her  head. 

6.  The  little  girl  held  tightly  to  her  mother’s  hand. 

7.  They  waited  anxiously  for  his  arrival. 

8.  He  crawled  carefully  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 


Dramatizing 
favorite  scenes 


Reading 
related  material 


Enjoying  poetry 


“Planning 
an  Exhibit” 


Presenting 
a  program 


Enjoying  a  film 
and  a  filmstrip 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

The  group  may  be  interested  in  selecting  and  dramatizing 
a  favorite  scene  from  the  story.  Encourage  them  to  make 
their  presentation  interesting  and  lively. 

Children  who  found  the  story  especially  entertaining  may 
be  eager  to  read  the  entire  book,  Alice  in  Wonderland ,  or  its 
sequel,  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  A  few  of  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  episodes  from  these  books  may  be  shared  with  the  entire 
class. 

The  children  will  enjoy  some  of  the  humorous  poems 
written  by  Lewis  Carroll.  “Jabberwocky,”  “The  Walrus  and 
the  Carpenter,”  and  “Father  William”  are  among  those 
that  will  be  found  most  amusing  by  the  group. 

After  the  children  have  completed  assembling  the  books 
as  suggested  in  the  exercise  in  the  Reader,  they  may  wish  to 
give  a  simple  program  relating  to  the  exhibit. 

Some  of  the  activities  which  were  carried  on  after  the 
group  completed  reading  the  individual  stories  in  this  unit, 
“Friends  in  Books,”  may  be  combined  to  make  a  simple 
program.  The  children’s  parents  or  another  class  may  be 
invited  to  enjoy  the  program. 

If  possible  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
film  Alice  in  Wonderland  (TFC),  40  min,  sd,  b  &  w. 

The  following  filmstrip,  picturing  the  adventures  of  Alice, 
will  also  be  enjoyed  by  the  group:  Alice  in  Wonderland 
(EBF),  50  fr,  color. 
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Robinson  Crusoe’s  Story 

In  this  poem  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  amusingly  told 
through  the  person  of  Crusoe  himself.  The  humor  of  the  poem  in¬ 
volves  not  only  the  sheer  nonsense  of  it  all,  but  also  a  play  on  words 
as  incidents  of  the  shipwreck  and  life  on  the  island  are  recounted. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Before  reading  the  poem  to  the  group,  have  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe — how  he  came  to  be 
on  the  island  and  how  he  lived  while  he  was  there.  Tell  the 
group  that  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  written  by 
Daniel  Defoe  in  1719.  It  is  based  on  the  true  adventures  of 
a  sailor,  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  lived  for  more  than  four 
years  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Chile. 

Say:  “You  might  think  that  the  story  of  a  man  living 
alone  on  an  island  would  not  be  very  humorous.  Listen  as  I 
read  the  poem  to  you,  and  try  to  discover  what  the  poet  has 
done  to  create  humor  as  he  recounts  this  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  to  the  group,  emphasizing  the  steady, 
measured  rhythm  and  the  change  of  mood. 

Much  of  the  humor  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  poet’s  choice 
and  use  of  words.  Have  the  group  turn  to  the  poem  in  their 
books  and  read  it  silently,  noting  especially  the  words  and 
phrases  that  amuse  or  interest  them. 

Encourage  a  lively  discussion  of  the  children’s  ideas  about 
these  humorous  expressions.  Be  sure  that  word  meanings 
are  understood.  Draw  attention  to  the  play  on  words  in 
such  phrases  as  cultivated  shore ,  and  cultivating  lard.  Culti¬ 
vated  shore  might  mean  an  island  with  people  and  civilization, 
or  it  might  mean  one  with  fields  that  are  under  cultivation. 
Of  course  this  island  was  neither.  Ask,  “Why  is  it  ridiculous 
to  talk  about  cultivating  lard ?” 

After  the  discussion,  the  group  may  reread  the  poem  in 
unison  to  get  a  feeling  for  the  rhythm  and  flow  of  the  words. 
Divide  the  reading  group  into  several  smaller  groups  and 
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have  each  one  read  aloud  one  or  two  verses  of  the  poem.  If 
the  children’s  interest  is  still  high,  have  them  decide  upon 
other  ways  of  arranging  the  poem  for  choral  reading. 

Comment  briefly  on  the  author’s  style.  Point  out  his  use 
of  words  and  rhyme  and  such  ridiculous  ideas  and  references 
as  “jungleberry  tea,”  “very  clever  at  a  sum,”  “ornamental 
writing,”  “taking  lessons  on  the  drum,”  and  “turning  out 
their  toes.” 

Help  the  children  to  see  that  the  poem  has  both  sequence 
and  order.  Each  stanza  on  page  207  tells  about  just  one 
thing:  the  shipwreck,  his  shelter,  his  food,  and  his  clothing. 
The  four  stanzas  on  page  208  recount  the  various  ways  in 
which  Robinson  Crusoe  passed  the  time  on  his  island. 

Further  Activities 

Some  members  of  the  group  may  wish  to  write  a  humorous 
verse  or  two  of  their  own  about  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Suggest  that  the  children  find  other  humorous  poems  to 
be  shared  with  the  group.  The  types  of  humor  in  these 
poems  may  be  compared  with  that  in  “Robinson  Crusoe’s 
Story.” 

Children  who  have  never  read  the  book  Robinson  Crusoe 
by  Daniel  Defoe  may  wish  to  do  so.  If  possible,  secure  one 
of  the  newer  editions  for  the  children’s  use  and  have  it  on 
display  in  the  library  corner. 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

Try  to  expose  the  group  to  as  many  books  as  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  exhibit  which  is  described  in  the  exercise  on  page 
206  of  the  Reader.  Encourage  the  children  to  share  their 
own  books  and  to  bring  in  one  or  more  library  books  which 
they  have  recently  read  and  enjoyed. 

Reading  the  stories  in  this  unit  can  be  a  very  enjoyable 
experience  for  the  group,  especially  if  they  share  with  other 
children  some  of  the  activities  that  are  related  to  the  stories. 

If  possible,  invite  another  group  or  class  to  act  as  audience 
when  the  children  give  their  dramatization  of  “A  Mad  Tea- 
Party.” 

To  emphasize  some  of  the  individual  qualities  of  the  story 
characters  in  this  unit,  give  the  children  copies  of  the  follow- 
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ing  exercise.  When  it  is  completed,  have  them  compare  their 
decisions  about  the  characters  that  are  described.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  have  them  use  their  readers  to  substantiate  their  choices. 

The  correct  answers  are  given  for  the  convenience  of  the 
teacher. 


Each  sentence  below  is  related  to  one  of  the  story  char¬ 
acters  that  is  listed  and  numbered  here.  In  the  blank  after 
each  sentence,  write  the  number  of  the  story  character  to 
which  the  sentence  is  related. 


1.  Mary 

2.  Fats 

3.  Agba 

4.  Nils 

5.  Doctor  Dolittle 


6.  Jip 

7.  Robinson  Crusoe 

8.  Alice 

9.  Laura 

10.  Gamarra 


1.  A  boy  who  went  without  his  supper  in  order  to  get 
food  for  an  animal  he  loved.  3 

2.  A  girl  who  could  “see”  with  her  fingers.  1 

3.  A  dog  that  looked  after  all  the  pets  in  his  master’s 
household.  6 

4.  “A  dainty  steed”  of  noble  breed.  10 

5.  A  man  who  “cultivated  lard”  in  his  little  garden. 

7 

6.  The  merriest  of  the  three  sisters  who  lived  in  the 
house  by  Silver  Lake.  9 

7.  A  kindly  man  whose  home  was  crowded  with  many 
friendly  birds  and  animals.  5 

8.  A  careless  baby  sitter  who  turned  his  responsibility 
over  to  a  friend.  2 

9.  A  bad  boy  who  changed  his  ways  after  following  the 
advice  of  a  friendly  goose.  4 

10.  A  little  girl  who  was  confused  when  told  that  “It’s 
very  easy  to  make  more  than  nothing.” 
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Unit  IY  •  Great  Stories 


Introducing  the  Unit 

There  are  old  tales,  myths,  an  ancient  legend,  and  a  play, 
based  on  Robert  Browning’s  poem  about  the  Pied  Piper, 
among  the  selections  which  make  up  this  unit  of  “Great 
Stories.” 

The  ancient  tale  of  “The  Boy  Pu-nia  and  the  King  of  the 
Sharks”  is  a  part  of  the  folklore  of  Hawaii.  As  one  might 
expect,  the  sea  and  the  creatures  that  live  in  it  have  the  pre¬ 
dominant  roles.  The  general  theme  of  the  story  is  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  intelligence  over  brute  strength  as  the  boy,  Pu-nia, 
outwits  the  King  of  the  Sharks. 

In  “Orpheus  and  Eurydice”  the  children  will  experience, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  inexorableness  of  true  tragedy. 
Orpheus  losing  his  beloved  wife,  Eurydice,  through  his  own 
fault  is  a  heartbreaking  story.  The  poem  which  follows  this 
old  Greek  myth  is  an  extension  of  the  story  theme,  describ¬ 
ing  the  effect  that  the  sad,  sweet  music  of  the  mourning 
Orpheus  had  on  everything  in  nature  that  heard  him  play. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  legend,  “Beowulf’s  Fight  with  Grendel,” 
tells  of  the  mighty  Beowulf’s  triumph  over  wicked  monsters 
and  evil  creatures  as  he  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  old  king, 
Hrothgar.  Here  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  hero  tales. 
The  graphic  portrayal  of  human  strength  pitted  against  the 
forces  of  evil  is  a  dramatic  story  of  fearful  happenings.  The 
high  purpose  of  Beowulf,  the  profound  gratitude  of  the  king, 
expressed  so  nobly,  will  give  the  children  some  insight  into 
the  conduct  between  men  of  honor,  and  the  bright  imagery 
of  the  story  will  add  a  lighter  note  to  this  dark  tale. 

“The  Making  of  the  Hammer”  is  a  Norse  myth  in  which 
the  gods  of  the  Vikings  show  many  human  qualities.  The 
children  may  already  know  about  some  of  the  cruel  tricks 
that  Loki  played  on  the  other  gods  in  the  land  of  Asgard. 

The  story  of  “The  Pied  Piper”  is  a  familiar  one  which  the 
children  will  enjoy  reading  in  the  form  of  a  play. 

In  “The  Good  Joan”  exquisite  imagery  is  combined  with 
symbolism  to  create  a  mood  poem  in  which  the  lasting  influ¬ 
ence  of  Joan  of  Arc  will  be  recognized  by  the  children. 


Ill 
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The  final  prose  selection  in  the  unit,  “Chanticleer  and  the 
Fox,”  is  an  amusing  adaptation  of  one  of  Chaucer’s  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales.  As  in  one  of  Aesop’s  fables,  a  rooster  learns  that 
a  flatterer,  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  can  never  be  trusted.  Read¬ 
ing  and  then  singing  the  old  English  ballad  about  the  fox 
“in  a  hungry  plight”  will  be  a  pleasant  innovation  for  the 
children. 

Carrying  out  the  many  suggestions  for  activities  which 
are  given  in  the  exercises  accompanying  each  selection  in 
this  unit  will  add  greatly  to  the  children’s  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  great  old  folk  tales,  myths,  and  legends.  A  greater 
appreciation  for  the  use  of  descriptive  language  in  creating 
a  particular  mood  will  be  developed  as  each  author’s  style 
is  discussed.  Selecting  dramatic  scenes  from  the  stories  that 
can  be  portrayed  for  an  audience  will  strengthen  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  ability  to  visualize  action,  as  the  group  plans  the 
scenes  for  a  play  based  on  the  myth  “The  Making  of  the 
Hammer”  and  a  puppet  show  depicting  the  adventures  of 
“Chanticleer  and  the  Fox.” 

The  materials  listed  below  are  closely  related  to  the 
selections  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials  as  possible 
should  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children  as  they 
read  the  selections  in  the  unit. 

Books 

Books  from  Which  Stories  Were  Taken 

Legends  of  Hawaii ,  Padraic  Colum 
*Orpheus:  Myths  of  the  World ,  Padraic  Colum 
The  Crowded  House  and  Other  Tales ,  Fan  Kissen 
The  Canterbury  Tales ,  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
(translated  by  Robert  Mayer  Lumiansky) 

Note.  The  starred  book  is  no  longer  being  published  but  is 
included  as  it  may  be  available  in  many  schools  and  libraries. 

Other  Books 

A  Book  of  Myths,  illustrated  by  Helen  Sewall. 

These  myths  are  selections  from  Thomas  Bulfinch’s  Age  of 
Fable  and  are  simply  told.  Among  the  thirty  myths  included  in 
this  collection  are:  “Midas,”  “Pygmalion,”  “Clytie,”  “The  Golden 
Fleece,”  “Hercules,”  “Orpheus  and  Eurydice,”  and  “Proserpine.” 
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Beowulf ,  retold  by  Rosemary  Sutcliff. 

The  story  of  Beowulf’s  conflict  with  Fire-Drake  is  included  in 
this  retelling  of  the  ancient  heroic  legend. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Vikings,  by  Louise  Dickinson  Rich. 

An  informative  book  which  describes  the  food,  clothing,  and 
homes  of  the  Norsemen  and  depicts  the  way  they  lived  at  sea  and 
on  land  in  their  farming  communities. 

Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  Eastern  and  Norse  Legends , 
by  Thomas  Bulfinch. 

“Thor’s  Visit  to  Jotunheim’’  tells  the  story  of  Thor’s  journey, 
with  his  servant  Thialfi  and  the  god  Loki,  into  the  giant’s  country 
where  they  met  Skrymir,  the  giant,  and  Utgard-Loki,  the  king.  In 
this  strange  land,  Thor,  Loki,  and  Thialfi  are  tricked  into  believing 
that  they  have  failed  in  every  feat  they  attempt. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry,  selected  by  Louis  Untermeyer. 

An  attractively  illustrated  anthology  in  which  the  children  can 
find  and  read  the  poem  “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin”  by  Robert 
Browning. 

The  First  Book  of  Puppets,  by  Moritz  Jagendorf. 

Helpful  suggestions  for  making  and  using  puppets  by  the  author 
of  many  plays  for  the  use  of  young  people. 

Easy  Puppets,  by  Gertrude  Pels. 

Simple  directions  for  constructing  puppets  suitable  for  use  by 
young  children. 

Joan  of  Arc,  by  Nancy  Wilson  Ross. 

Children  who  have  a  special  interest  in  biography  and  history 
will  enjoy  this  story  of  the  life  of  the  national  heroine  of  France 
as  it  is  told  here. 

The  Fox  Went  Out  on  a  Chilly  Night,  illustrated  by  Peter  Spier. 

The  old  English  folk  song  which  describes  in  pictures,  words, 
and  music  the  adventures  of  the  fox  as  he  traveled  “many  a  mile” 
in  search  of  food  for  his  ten  little  foxes. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Ancient  Greece  (Coronet) 

A  village  of  Sparta  and  the  Plain  of  Marathon  are  among  the 
landmarks  that  reflect  the  life  and  times  of  Ancient  Greece.  The 
ideals  of  this  ancient  country  are  also  clearly  illustrated. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


Athens  Interlude  (Almanac) 

In  this  film  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  city  of  Athens  supply  the 
setting  for  a  study  of  Greek  mythology. 

Modem  Hawaii,  Revised  (Coronet) 

Interesting  facts  about  the  history  and  geography  of  the  islands 
are  presented  in  this  color  film. 

Filmstrips 

Heroes  of  Greek  Mythology  (JH) 

A  series  of  filmstrips  in  which  six  Greek  myths  are  pictured  in 
color.  The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  is  included  in  the  series. 

Records 

Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  by  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  (Victor) 

Toscanini  directs  the  orchestra’s  performance  in  these  excerpts 
from  Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 

Orfeo,  by  Claudio  Monteverdi  (Vox) 

A  recording  of  the  complete  opera. 

Reference  Materials 

Map  of  Europe,  geographies,  globe,  encyclopedias,  large 
and  small  dictionaries,  books  about  Hawaii. 
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The  Boy  Pu-nia  and  the 
King  of  the  Sharks 


The  King  of  the  Sharks,  Kai-ale-ale,  lived  near  a  cave  filled  with 
lobsters.  Kai-ale-ale  and  the  ten  sharks  under  him  guarded  the  cave 
so  carefully  that  no  one  could  take  any  of  the  lobsters.  The  boy 
Pu-nia,  whose  father  had  been  killed  by  the  sharks,  wanted  some 
lobsters  for  his  mother  and  for  himself.  By  tricking  the  sharks,  he 
managed  several  times  to  enter  the  cave  and  take  lobsters.  Kai-ale- 
ale  blamed  the  sharks  for  telling  Pu-nia  what  to  do,  and  had  each  of 
them  killed  in  turn.  Finally,  only  Kai-ale-ale  himself  was  left.  Pu-nia 
outwitted  the  King  of  the  Sharks  by  bringing  him  in  to  shore  where  the 
people  of  the  village  could  kill  him.  Now,  Pu-nia  was  free  to  go  down 
into  the  cave  to  get  lobsters  for  his  mother  and  himself. 

New  Words 

Pu-nia *,  Kai-ale-ale *,  cunning*,  deceive*,  kindling *,  re¬ 
joiced,  stupidity,  generation 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Say  to  the  children:  “This  story  is  an  old  Hawaiian  folk 
tale.  As  you  know,  folk  tales  are  stories  that  were  told  long, 
long  ago.  They  show  what  the  people  who  were  living  at 
that  time  thought  about  and  did.  Folk  tales  reflect  whatever 
was  exciting  and  memorable.  They  are  an  expression  of  a 
way  of  life.  Since  Hawaii  is  a  group  of  islands,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  people  living  near  the  shore  depended  upon 
the  sea  as  a  source  of  food.  If  they  had  been  unable  to  get 
food  from  the  sea  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  them.  This  folk  tale  describes  one  boy’s  struggle 
to  obtain  food  from  the  sea.” 

Introduce  a  brief  discussion  about  sharks  by  asking: 
“Who  can  tell  where  sharks  live?  (In  all  parts  of  the  oceans, 
especially  warm  areas.)  Why  are  they  feared  by  other  kinds 
of  sea  life  and  by  man?  (They  are  always  hungry  and  search¬ 
ing  for  food.)  Does  anyone  know  which  sharks  are  man- 
eaters?  (The  white  and  the  blue.)  Why  do  men  engage  in 
shark  fishing?  Who  can  name  some  of  the  products  ob¬ 
tained  from  sharks?” 
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Pages 

209-217 


Building 

story  background 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


"Thinking  About 
the  Story” 


Discussing 
story  structure 


Write  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  have 
the  children  find  each  one  in  the  glossary,  noting  its  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  meaning:  Pu-nia,  Kai-ale-ale,  cunning,  de¬ 
ceive,  kindling.  Tell  the  children  that  in  the  Hawaiian  lan¬ 
guage  each  vowel  is  pronounced  individually.  Next,  write 
rejoiced,  stupidity,  generation,  and  have  volunteers  pronounce 
and  give  the  meaning  of  each  word. 

Say:  “Through  his  cunning,  Pu-nia  was  able  to  outwit 
the  King  of  the  Sharks  and  get  the  food  he  needed.  Read 
to  find  out  how  he  managed  to  achieve  this  almost  impos¬ 
sible  task.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Discuss  with  the  group  their  answers  to  the  questions  in 
the  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Story.”  Answering  these 
questions  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  check  each 
child’s  ability  to  recall  story  detail  and  to  form  judgments. 
Ask:  “What  food  did  the  Hawaiians  eat  at  the  time  of  the 
story?  Why  did  the  sharks  always  swim  to  the  place  where 
the  stone  struck  the  water?  What  does  this  show  about  their 
ability  to  reason?  What  in  your  estimation  was  the  most 
clever  thing  Pu-nia  did?  Give  reasons  to  support  your 
answer.”  Allow  for  individual  differences  of  opinion  if  sup¬ 
ported  by  good  reasons. 

Ask,  “Why  do  you  suppose  this  particular  folk  tale  has 
been  told  and  retold  through  the  years?”  Comment  on  the 
fact  that  the  story  deals  with  the  challenge  and  test  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  cleverness  and  courage  in  overcoming  an  obstacle.  This 
is  an  idea  that  has  always  been  of  interest  to  people  of  all 
times. 

Tell  the  children  that  in  many  of  the  old  folk  tales,  there  is 
much  repetition.  The  use  of  repetition  held  the  listener’s 
interest  and  gave  rhythm  to  the  story.  Have  the  children 
find  examples  of  repetition  in  this  story.  Help  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  repetitious  aspects  of  Pu-nia’s  deception  of  the 
sharks  until  all  of  them  were  killed.  Call  their  attention  to 
the  repetition  in  paragraph  1,  page  213.  Ask  a  volunteer  to 
read  the  paragraph  aloud.  Then  have  the  group  skim  page 
214  to  find  another  example  of  this  kind  of  repetition.  (Third 
paragraph.)  Encourage  the  children  to  comment  on  the 
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effectiveness  of  repetition  when  a  story  is  being  told,  as  were 
these  folk  tales.  Ask  the  children  to  recall  other  examples 
of  repetition  in  the  old  folk  or  fairy  tales  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  those  children  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  take  the  part  of  Hawaiian  storytellers  and  tell  the  story 
of  Pu-nia.  Invite  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  never 
heard  this  old  tale  to  act  as  audience. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Tell  the  group  to  skim  the  story  to  find  some  words  which 
describe  Pu-nia  and  Kai-ale-ale.  As  the  words  are  found  by 
the  children,  list  them  on  the  chalkboard.  Then  say,  “Now 
list  some  words  of  your  own  and  we  will  add  them  to  those 
already  on  the  chalkboard.” 

Among  the  words  which  describe  Pu-nia  are  clever,  cunning, 
brave.  Those  describing  Kai-ale-ale  include  stupid,  ugly, 
wicked,  cruel. 

To  provide  practice  in  identifying  the  main  and  supporting 
ideas  in  a  paragraph,  provide  each  of  the  children  with  a 
duplicated  copy  of  the  following  exercise. 

When  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  have  the  children 
compare  their  sentences.  If  there  is  disagreement  at  any 
point,  remind  the  group  that  they  were  to  underline  the  main 
idea  and  not  the  supporting  ideas. 

Read  each  sentence  beginning,  and  the  three  endings 
below.  Then  draw  a  line  under  the  correct  ending  to  com¬ 
plete  each  sentence. 

1.  Pu-nia  wanted  to  get  lobsters 

because  he  was  young. 

because  he  lived  on  an  island. 

because  he  liked  to  eat  them. 

2.  The  sharks  wanted  to  devour  Pu-nia 

because  they  had  devoured  his  father. 

because  he  was  taking  their  lobsters. 

because  he  was  a  small  boy. 

3.  Pu-nia  threw  stones  into  the  water 

because  he  hoped  to  trick  the  sharks. 

because  he  thought  it  was  fun. 

because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 


"Retelling 
a  Folk  Tale" 


Skimming  to  find 
specific  words 


Reading  critically 
to  identify  main 
and  supporting 
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Recognizing 

descriptive 

language 


4.  Pu-nia  was  able  to  get  lobsters 

because  he  was  smarter  than  the  sharks  were. 

because  he  was  a  good  fisherman, 
because  he  could  dive  and  swim. 

5.  Kai-ale-ale  gave  orders  to  the  other  sharks 

because  he  liked  to  eat  lobsters, 
because  he  was  wiser  than  the  other  sharks. 
because  he  was  their  king. 

6.  The  sharks  left  the  cave  unguarded 

because  the  stones  tricked  them. 

because  they  were  afraid  of  Pu-nia. 
because  they  followed  Kai-ale-ale’s  orders. 

7.  The  thin-tailed  shark  was  killed 

because  he  told  on  the  other  sharks. 

because  he  was  smaller  than  the  others. 

because  Pu-nia  blamed  him  for  the  loss  of  two 

lobsters. 

8.  “Cunning”  is  a  good  word  to  describe  Pu-nia 

because  he  was  an  attractive  little  boy. 
because  he  was  very  tricky  and  clever. 

because  he  lived  long  ago. 

Word-Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  become  aware  of  the  important  part 
descriptive  words  play  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  story,  write  on 
the  chalkboard  the  following  exercise. 

Point  out  that  each  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  first 
column  expresses  an  action.  The  words  in  the  second  column 
express  similar  action  but  in  more  colorful  language.  These 
are  words  used  by  the  author.  Have  volunteers  draw  a  line 
between  each  word  or  phrase  in  the  first  column  and  its  more 
colorful  counterpart  in  the  second  column. 


made  believe  -v. 

ventured 

threw  _ _ 

y ordered 

went' — 

^ yCy'devour 

hurrying ^ 

pretended 

kept  up 

deceive 

trick - 

. flung 

go  unn^Hced/- — — 

— slip 

eat x 

continued 

chopped- — - __ 

x dashing 

told/ 

~~~~ — ~ hewed 

When  the  exercise  is  completed,  discuss  with  the  group 
various  reasons  for  using  the  words  in  the  second  column. 
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Ask:  “What  do  these  words  add  to  the  story?  Why  do 
they  make  the  story  more  interesting?”  Help  the  group  to 
become  aware  that  such  language  is  descriptive  and  colorful, 
adding  greatly  to  the  vividness  of  the  action  portrayed. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Tell  the  group  about  the  book  entitled  Legends  of  Hawaii 
by  Padraic  Colum,  and  suggest  that  a  volunteer  obtain  the 
book  from  the  public  library  for  use  in  the  classroom.  Then 
the  children  who  are  interested  will  be  able  to  read  some  of 
the  other  tales  from  these  islands. 

Collect  and  display  on  the  library  table  some  books  about 
Hawaii.  Encourage  the  children  to  do  some  independent 
reading  about  our  fiftieth  state. 

Suggest  that  children  who  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
sharks  do  some  exploration  of  the  subject.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  information  may  then  be  shared  with  the  group. 

The  children  will  acquire  much  interesting  information 
while  viewing  the  following  film:  Modern  Hawaii ,  Revised 
(Coronet),  11  min,  sd,  b  &  w/color. 


Enjoying  other 
Hawaiian  legends 


Reading 
related  descrip¬ 
tive  material 
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Pages 

218-224 


Great  grief  came  to  Orpheus,  the  famous  minstrel,  when  his  wife 
Eurydice  was  taken  to  the  World  of  the  Dead.  Unable  to  endure  this 
loss,  Orpheus  went  there  to  bring  her  back.  He  took  his  lyre  and 
played  on  it  as  he  sang  of  the  sad  fate  of  his  fair  wife.  The  Rulers 
of  the  Dead,  moved  by  his  love,  had  compassion  for  Orpheus  and 
granted  him  permission  to  take  Eurydice  and  return  to  the  World  of 
the  Living.  There  was  one  condition — neither  should  look  back. 
When  the  journey  was  almost  ended,  Orpheus  forgot  this  condition 
and  turned  to  talk  to  Eurydice.  Instantly,  she  slipped  back  into  the 
World  of  the  Dead.  Orpheus  roamed  the  World  of  the  Living  mourn¬ 
ing  Eurydice,  and  all  nature  was  moved  by  his  music  and  mourned 
with  him.  Orpheus  was  killed  by  a  band  of  savages  who  threw  his 
head  and  his  lyre  into  the  River  Hebrus.  Poets  said  that  mournful 
notes  sounded  from  the  lyre  and  the  head  of  Orpheus  answered 
while  floating  midstream. 
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Building 
story  background 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting 
a  purpose 
for  reading 


Drawing 

conclusions 


New  Words 

Orpheus *,  Eurydice *,  minstrels *,  lyre*,  mortal *,  Tainaron *, 
Hades*,  Persephone*,  endure,  Demeter*,  privilege*,  mourned, 
Hebrus 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Say:  “Our  next  story,  ‘Orpheus  and  Eurydice/  is  a  Greek 
myth.  Just  as  the  story  of  Pu-nia  told  of  life  among  the 
early  people  of  Hawaii,  this  story  tells  of  early  life  in  Greece. 

“Primitive  man  saw  in  nature  many  things  he  could  not 
explain  or  understand  due  to  his  lack  of  scientific  knowledge. 
These  forces  of  nature  were  so  awe-inspiring  to  the  early 
Greeks  that  they  believed  there  were  gods  and  goddesses 
representing  them.  Down  through  the  centuries  stories  were 
told  about  them.  These  ancient  stories,  or  myths,  reflect 
the  beliefs,  the  culture,  and  the  customs  of  these  early  people.” 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  myths  they  may  have  read 
or  heard  and  name  the  heroes  of  Greek  mythology  with  whom 
they  are  already  familiar. 

Say  to  the  group:  “The  hero  in  this  story  is  Orpheus,  a 
minstrel  who  traveled  from  place  to  place  in  Greece  singing 
and  reciting  stories  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  lyre,  an 
ancient,  stringed  instrument.  His  beautiful  wife  was  named 
Eurydice.  In  this  story  you  will  also  read  about  Persephone , 
Hades,  and  Demeter  who  are  all  well  known  in  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy.  The  Cavern  Tainaron  and, the  River  Hebrus  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  story.”  Suggest  that  the  children  consult 
their  glossaries  for  further  information  about  these  mytho¬ 
logical  characters  and  places. 

Then  say:  “This  myth  emphasizes  the  power  of  music. 
Read  the  story,  and  be  ready  to  tell  in  what  way  music 
helped  Orpheus  accomplish  something  that  was  of  great 
importance  to  him.  What  other  examples  of  the  power  of 
his  music  are  given  in  this  story?” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Bring  out  some  of  the  basic  ideas  of  the  story  by  asking 
the  following  questions :  How  did  music  help  Orpheus  when 
he  reached  the  World  of  the  Dead?  What  was  his  song 
about?  Why  did  it  touch  the  hearts  of  Hades  and  Perseph- 
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one?  What  other  incidents  in  the  story  refer  to  the  power  of 
the  music  of  Orpheus? 

Several  children  may  tell  of  their  “imaginings”  about 
Eurydice’s  return  to  the  world.  Encourage  them  to  describe, 
as  suggested  in  the  exercise,  what  might  have  happened  if 
Orpheus  had  not  turned  around. 

Provide  time  for  the  group  to  discuss  and  share  the  in¬ 
formation  they  have  gathered  about  the  lyre  and  about 
myths  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

After  discussing  the  exercise  “Using  Words  to  Describe” 
write  the  following  phrases  on  the  chalkboard : 


Page  218 
Page  218 
Page  220 
Page  221 
Page  221 


many  were  the  minstrels 
food  had  no  taste 
before  her  time 
both  together 
for  another  space 


Then  ask:  “How  would  you  express  these  same  ideas?  How 
do  such  phrases  add  to  the  imagery  of  the  story?” 

Say  to  the  group:  “We  know  that  music  can  soothe  and 
comfort  us;  it  can  make  us  happy;  or  it  can  make  us  sad. 
Does  music  have  power  when  it  makes  you  feel  a  certain  way 
as  you  listen  to  it?  Explain  your  answer.  Tell  how  some 
kinds  of  music  affect  your  feelings.  When  this  story  began, 
Orpheus  was  a  famous  minstrel  whose  music  had  the  power 
to  please  the  people.  After  Eurydice’s  death  what  new 
power  did  his  music  have?”  (Now  even  the  birds,  trees, 
and  stones  were  moved  by  his  music.) 


"Imagining 
You  Were  There" 


"Exploring  Beyond 
the  Story" 


Making 

comparisons 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  check  the  children’s  comprehension  of  details  in  the  Recalling 
story,  write  the  following  questions  on  the  chalkboard  to  be  speciflc  detai,s 
answered  on  paper.  The  group  may  compare  and  discuss 
their  answers  when  completed.  If  necessary,  they  may  refer 
to  their  readers  to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  statements. 

1.  Who  was  Orpheus  said  to  be? 

Apollo’s  son. 

2.  How  is  Eurydice  described  in  the  story? 

Young,  with  dark  hair  and  a  pale  face. 

3.  How  did  Eurydice  happen  to  die? 

She  was  bitten  on  the  heel  by  a  snake. 
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Using  context  clues 


“Using  Words 
to  Describe” 


Listening 
to  a  recording 


4.  How  did  Orpheus  find  the  way  to  the  World  of  the  Dead ? 

The  trees  showed  him  the  way. 

5.  Who  was  Demeter? 

Persephone’s  mother. 

6.  What  did  Eurydice  say  before  she  went  back  to  the 
World  of  the  Dead? 

“Farewell.” 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  determine  the  children’s  ability  to  understand  the  spe¬ 
cial  meaning  given  to  words  when  they  are  presented  in 
context,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard. 
Ask  the  children  to  write  or  tell  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
underlined  words.  Then  have  them  check  with  the  dictionary 
or  glossary  to  see  whether  they  have  written  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  meaning  for  the  word  as  it  was  used  in  the  story. 

Page  220  The  cause  of  my  coming  ...  is  to  strive  to  gain 
a  fairer  fate  for  Eurydice  .  .  . 

Page  220  I  have  desired  strength  to  endure  her  loss  .  .  . 

Page  221  In  amidst  the  newly -come  dead,  Orpheus  saw 
Eurydice. 

Page  221  .  .  .  no  mortal  ever  gained  such  privilege  before  .  .  . 

Page  221  They  went  through  the  gate  and  came  out  amongst 
the  watchers  that  are  around  the  portals. 

As  the  children  discuss  the  story  passages  suggested  in 
the  exercise  “Using  Words  to  Describe,”  they  will  become 
more  appreciative  of  the  author’s  choice  of  words  in  this 
story. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  has  been  used  as  the 
subject  for  an  opera  by  more  than  one  composer.  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice  by  Gluck  and  Orfeo  by  Monteverdi  are  two  operatic 
versions  of  the  story.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  recording 
of  some  of  the  music  from  one  of  these  operas,  let  the  children 
listen  to  a  short  selection,  and  tell  them  which  part  of  the 
story  is  represented  by  the  music.  This  experience  will 
strengthen  the  realization  that  great  stories  are  celebrated 
in  music  as  well  as  in  literature. 

The  information  shown  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  will 
be  useful  in  obtaining  recordings  of  these  operas. 
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Orfeo,  by  Claudio  Monteverdi.  (Vox,  VBX  21). 

Orfeo  ed  Euridice ,  by  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck. 

(RCA  Victor,  LVT  1041). 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  read  other  Greek  myths 
and,  as  they  do  so,  make  brief  notes  about  them.  Then  they 
will  be  prepared  to  retell  some  of  the  myths  to  the  group. 
Some  members  of  the  group  may  be  interested  in  making  a 
list  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  this  story  and  finding  addi¬ 
tional  information  about  each  one  in  the  dictionary  or  the 
encyclopedia.  A  brief  resume  of  the  information  found  about 
each  one  may  be  compiled  and  made  into  the  children’s  own 
“Who’s  Who  of  Greek  Mythology”  for  use  on  the  library 
table. 

One  pleasing  collection  of  myths,  in  which  thirty  are  told 
very  simply,  is  entitled  A  Book  of  Myths  and  is  illustrated 
by  Helen  Sewall. 

The  children  will  enjoy  seeing  one  of  the  following  films: 
Ancient  Greece  (Coronet),  11  min,  sd,  b  &  w/color;  Athens 
Interlude  (Almanac),  13  min,  sd,  b  &  w. 

Heroes  of  Greek  Mythology  (JH),  6  filmstrips,  34  frames, 
each  in  color.  The  following  titles  are  included :  “Ulysses  in 
the  Cave  of  the  Cyclops”;  “Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece”; 
“The  Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides”;  “Orpheus  and 
Eurydice”;  “Pegasus  and  Bellerophon”;  “Daedalus  and 
Icarus.” 


Orpheus  with  His  Lute 


This  poem  tells  of  Orpheus  and  the  power  of  his  music.  Everything 
that  heard  him  play — the  trees,  mountains,  plants,  flowers,  even  the 
billows  of  the  sea,  were  affected. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Tell  the  children  that  this  poem,  just  as  the  story  preced¬ 
ing  it,  is  about  Orpheus,  the  famous  minstrel  of  Greek  my¬ 
thology,  whose  music  had  unusual  powers.  Say:  “This  poem 
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Orpheus  with  His  Lute  (225) 


was  written  by  William  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  all  times.” 

Have  the  children  listen  as  you  read  the  poem  aloud  to 
discover  what  happened  when  Orpheus  played  on  his  lute. 
Ask  them  to  name  the  things  that  were  affected  by  the  beauty 
and  power  of  the  music  that  Orpheus  played. 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  entire  poem  again  to  the  group.  Then  have  the 
children  read  the  poem  silently  in  preparation  for  reading 
it  in  unison. 

Have  volunteers  read  aloud  the  various  lines  that  tell 
what  happened  when  Orpheus  played  his  lute.  (Trees  and 
mountains  bowed,  plants  and  flowers  ever  sprung,  billows  of 
the  sea  hung  their  heads.) 

Ask:  “What  is  meant  by  ‘a  lasting  spring’?  How  did  this 
come  about?” 

Refer  to  the  last  three  lines : 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep,  or  hearing,  die. 

Ask:  “What  does  this  tell  about  the  way  music  can  make 
one  feel?  What  kind  of  music  do  you  like  best?  How  does  it 
make  you  feel?” 

Tell  the  children  that  the  lute  and  the  lyre  are  both  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  that  were  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Point 
out  some  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  two 
instruments.  (The  lute  is  a  stringed  instrument  that  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  appearance  to  the  pear-shaped  mandolin,  while  the 
lyre  is  somewhat  like  a  small  harp.) 

Further  Activities 

Some  members  of  the  group  may  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  lute  or  the  lyre.  If  so,  they  may  consult  the 
dictionary,  the  encyclopedia,  or  some  other  reference  book 
that  describes  musical  instruments.  Children  carrying  on 
this  research  may  write  brief  reports  about  their  findings. 
These  may  be  displayed  on  a  bulletin  board  with  illustrations 
of  lyres  and  lutes  drawn  by  other  members  of  the  group  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  drawing  and  painting. 
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Beowulf’s  Fight  with  Grendel 


For  twelve  years  the  monster,  Grendel,  carried  out  murderous 
attacks  on  King  Hrothgar  and  his  knights.  Beowulf,  learning  of  the 
monster’s  wicked  deeds,  set  sail  with  fourteen  friends  to  offer  help. 
In  a  terrible  struggle,  Beowulf,  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his  grip,  tore 
off  Grendel’s  arm.  The  monster  fled,  wounded  to  death.  Later, 
Grendel’s  mother,  in  an  attempt  to  avenge  her  son’s  death,  killed  the 
king’s  dearest  friend.  Beowulf  tracked  the  wicked  creature  to  a  pool 
and,  after  making  his  way  to  the  chamber  below,  killed  her  in 
desperate  combat.  King  Hrothgar  praised  Beowulf  for  his  courage, 
bade  him  to  be  a  help  to  mankind,  and  warned  him  not  to  glory  in 
his  own  strength.  He  then  offered  Beowulf  many  treasures  and  tear¬ 
fully  bade  him  farewell. 


New  Words 

Beowulf *,  Grendel *,  Hrothgar *,  terrace ,  monster*,  moors*, 
fens*,  whence*,  mead*,  yielded,  mantle*,  avenge*,  bogs*,  cham¬ 
ber,  trophy*,  Anglo-Saxon 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Say:  “The  next  story  we  are  going  to  read  is  based  on  a 
great  epic  poem  called  ‘Beowulf.’  The  tales  of  Beowulf  were 
probably  first  sung  by  minstrels  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
centuries  in  England  at  the  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
of  the  English  people  lived  there.  Beowulf  was  their  hero. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  bold  and  hardy  people,  and  this 
poem  shows  the  qualities  most  admired  by  them — strength, 
courage,  generosity,  and  loyalty.  The  poem  tells  of  the  great 
battles  fought  by  Beowulf. 

“  ‘Beowulf’  is  one  of  the  first  examples  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature.  It  is  called  an  epic  poem,  and  because  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  heroic  legend,  it  is  known  as  a  folk  epic.  The  only 
existing  manuscript  of  the  poem  is  now  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  in  London. 

“The  original  language  of  the  poem  is  an  old  form  of  Eng¬ 
lish  which  is  called  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English.  It  is  so 
different  from  modern  English  that  for  us  it  would  be  like 
reading  a  foreign  language.  In  the  Reader  the  events  from 
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Beowulf's  Fight  with  Grendel  (226-239) 
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the  poem  have  been  written  in  story  form  and  in  our  own 
language  so  that  we  can  understand  and  enjoy  them. 

“Beowulf  left  his  native  land  to  help  the  aged  King  Hroth- 
gar  in  his  long  war  with  the  monster  Grendel.  The  king  lived 
in  a  great  palace  with  a  terrace  leading  up  to  it.  The  monster, 
Grendel,  lived  with  his  mother  in  a  huge  chamber  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dark  pool.” 

Have  the  children  refer  to  the  glossary  for  the  correct 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words: 
moors,  fens,  whence,  mead,  mantle,  avenge,  trophy. 

Say  to  the  group:  “In  this  story  Beowulf  accomplishes 
deeds  of  great  heroism.  Find  out  just  what  these  heroic  deeds 
were  as  you  read  the  story,  and  be  ready  to  tell  how  Beowulf 
was  able  to  accomplish  them.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  the  story  of  Beowulf  has  been 
read  for  so  many  centuries  and  has  had  such  a  great  appeal?” 
Help  the  group  to  recognize  such  qualities  as  action,  suspense, 
and  excitement  in  the  story.  Tell  the  class  that  Beowulf  is  a 
hero  story  and  that  people  today  enjoy  stories  of  heroes  as 
did  the  people  of  long  ago.  Then  ask:  “What  made  Beowulf 
such  a  great  hero?  Do  you  think  it  was  Beowulf’s  strength 
and  courage  alone  that  helped  him?  Read  the  part  in  the 
story  that  proves  your  answer.” 

Have  volunteers  read  their  lists  of  words  describing  Beo¬ 
wulf,  Grendel,  and  the  chamber  where  the  monsters  lived. 
Ask,  “How  do  these  descriptive  words  and  phrases  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  story?” 

Tell  the  children  that  the  story  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts  and  help  them  to  determine  what  they  are.  (Beowulf 
fights  and  slays  Grendel;  Beowulf  slays  Grendel’s  mother.) 
Tell  the  group  that  the  original  poem  also  describes  a  third 
battle  that  Beowulf  fought  when  he  was  an  old  man.  He 
killed  a  fire-breathing  dragon  that  was  waging  war  against 
his  people.  Beowulf  himself  was  wounded  in  the  combat 
and  died  giving  his  life  for  his  people. 

Answering  the  questions  in  the  exercise  “Thinking  About 
the  Story”  will  require  the  group  to  make  inferences  as  well 
as  recall  various  story  details. 
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As  the  children  reword  the  phrases  in  “Taking  Another 
Look,”  they  will  recognize  the  value  of  the  author’s  use  of 
this  writing  style  in  creating  the  feeling  of  the  far  away  and 
long  ago  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

List  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  additional  examples 
of  this  author’s  writing  style,  and  have  volunteers  read  each 
one  aloud.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  in  their  own  words  what 
each  one  means.  They  may  refer  to  the  story  if  they  wish. 

Full  of  pride  and  high  purpose 
(Page  229,  paragraph  3.) 

Have  courage  .  .  .  be  watchful,  resolve  on  success 
(Page  229,  paragraph  4.) 
he  had  a  mind  to  go 

(Page  230,  paragraph  3.) 

As  far  as  the  sea  rolls,  your  name  shall  be  known 
(Page  233,  paragraph  1.) 
the  sword  would  not  bite 
(Page  236,  paragraph  2.) 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  these  phrases  give  to  the 
story  a  feeling  of  the  strength,  courage,  and  high  purpose 
of  the  people. 

Say  to  the  group:  “Today’s  readers  value  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  of  strength,  courage,  generosity,  and  loyalty  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  admired  as  they  listened  to  the  minstrel’s  song 
telling  the  story  of  ‘Beowulf.’  ”  Ask  the  children  to  skim  the 
story  to  find  examples  of  these  qualities. 

Have  the  children  discuss  what  they  consider  the  most 
exciting  parts  of  the  story,  and  ask  them  to  prepare  to  read 
these  passages  aloud  to  the  group.  The  standards  for  good 
oral  reading  should  be  reviewed  briefly  at  this  time. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  strengthen  the  children’s  ability  to  follow  story  se¬ 
quence,  have  the  five  main  events  in  this  story  written  on  the 
chalkboard  as  volunteers  name  them.  Using  these  five  events 
as  a  guide,  the  children  may  list  on  paper  the  other  story 
events  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred.  The  five  main 
story  events  to  be  written  on  the  chalkboard  are  shown  at 
the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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1  .The  arrival  of  Beowulf 

2.  Beowulf's  fight  with  Grendel 

3.  The  celebration  following  Grendel' s  death 

4.  Beowulf  kills  Grendel' s  mother 

5.  Beowulf's  departure 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  heighten  the  children’s  appreciation  of  figurative  lan¬ 
guage,  have  them  recall  the  use  of  the  simile  to  describe 
something  by  making  use  of  a  striking  comparison.  Remind 
them  that  the  words  like  and  as  are  generally  used  to  indicate 
this  form  of  comparison.  Tell  the  group  that  they  will  find 
many  similes  in  this  story.  Then  refer  to  the  phrase,  sped  as 
quick  as  lightning  on  page  226  as  one  example.  Have  the 
children  skim  the  story  and  list  on  paper  other  similes  and  the 
pages  on  which  they  are  to  be  found.  Among  those  to  be 
found  in  the  story  are  the  following : 

Page  227  Like  a  dark  shadow  of  death  he  prowled 
Page  227  The  good  ship  flew  over  the  swelling  ocean 
like  a  bird 

Page  228  the  hall  shining  like  gold 
Page  229  His  armor  shone  like  a  golden  network 
Page  238  The  magic  sword  melted  in  his  hand,  like 
snow  in  the  sunshine 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

This  story  may  inspire  some  members  of  the  group  to 
write  hero  tales  of  their  own.  Others  may  write  an  additional 
episode  for  this  story.  When  completed,  these  “old  tales” 
may  be  illustrated  and  placed  on  the  library  table. 

There  are  many  words  relating  to  the  age  of  knighthood 
to  be  found  in  this  story.  They  include:  lance,  armor,  shield, 
spear,  herald,  sword,  buckler,  banner,  helmet,  coat  of  mail. 
Have  the  children  alphabetize  these  words  and  write  a  defini¬ 
tion  for  each  one.  Some  children  may  like  to  draw  sketches 
to  accompany  their  definitions,  making  small  individual  dic¬ 
tionaries. 

Many  terrible  monsters  and  beasts  stalk  through  the 
pages  of  this  story — goblins,  dragons,  sea  snakes,  water 
beasts,  and  a  water-witch.  Allow  the  children  who  wish  to 
do  so  to  draw  pictures  of  some  of  these  creatures. 
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Children  in  the  group  who  enjoyed  this  tale  of  Beowulf 
may  like  to  read  more  of  his  adventures  in  Beowulf ,  retold  by 
Rosemary  Sutcliff. 


The  Making  of  the  Hammer 


Loki,  a  bad  god,  cut  off  the  long,  beautiful  hair  of  the  goddess 
Sif.  Thor,  Sif’s  husband,  made  Loki  promise  to  restore  her  hair.  Loki 
went  to  the  smithy  of  the  dwarfs  and  asked  them  to  make  a  crown 
of  golden  hair.  This  they  did,  and  in  addition,  they  made  the  spear, 
Gungner,  and  the  famous  ship,  Skidbladner. 

Another  dwarf,  Brok,  heard  Loki  boasting  that  no  other  dwarfs 
were  such  good  workmen.  Brok  resented  this  and  stoutly  defended 
the  workmanship  of  his  brother,  Sindre.  Loki  challenged  the  brother’s 
ability,  saying  that  if  Sindre  could  make  three  such  precious  things 
as  the  hair,  the  spear,  and  the  ship,  he  could  have  Loki’s  head.  Sindre 
accepted  the  challenge  and  with  Brok’s  help  made  a  golden  boar, 
a  ring,  and  a  hammer. 

Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya  acted  as  judges  when  Loki  and  Brok 
brought  forth  their  gifts.  They  decided  that  the  hammer  was  the 
most  valuable  and  so  Brok  won  the  wager.  But  when  he  went  to  cut 
off  Loki’s  head,  the  wicked  Loki  said  Brok  might  cut  off  his  head  but 
he  had  no  right  to  touch  his  neck.  Thus,  Loki’s  cunning  saved  him. 

New  Words 

Vikings*;  Asgard-%  Loki*;  - Sif Thor*,  shorn*,  I  mid’s*, 
Gungner*,  Skidbladner*,' "Sindre*,  Brok*;  gadfly*",  -bustles*; 
M joiner *,  04m*,  Freya*,  seenery 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Recall  that  the  story  “Orpheus  and  Eurydice”  was  a  Greek 
myth.  Tell  the  children  that  “The  Making  of  the  Hammer” 
is  also  a  myth  which  tells  of  gods  and  goddesses,  but  is  a  part 
of  Scandinavian  literature.  Ask  the  children  to  name  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  locate  them  on  a  map  or  globe. 
Explain  that  although  the  gods  and  goddesses  possessed 
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magic  and  were  more  wonderful  than  people,  they  also  had 
faults.  This  story  tells  of  a  god  who  was  mischievous  and 
cruel. 

Say:  “The  Vikings  believed  that  among  the  gods  and 
goddesses  who  lived  in  the  land  of  Asgard ,  high  above  the 
earth,  was  Loki ,  the  god  of  mischief.  He  did  something  to 
make  Thor  very  angry.  Thor  was  a  great  defender  of  the  gods 
against  their  enemies.  Sif,  Freya,  and  Odin  also  lived  in 
Asgard.  Sindre,  Brok,  and  I  void's  sons  were  dwarfs  who 
lived  deep  down  in  the  earth.  At  their  smithy ,  they  made 
Gungner,  a  spear,  Skidbladner,  a  ship,  and  Mjolner,  a  ham¬ 
mer,  that  play  an  important  part  in  this  story.” 

Arrange  the  new  words  in  alphabetical  order  on  the  chalk¬ 
board,  adding  shorn ,  gadfly ,  and  bristles  to  the  list.  Then, 
working  in  pairs,  have  the  group  check  the  words  with  the 
glossary,  reporting  their  findings  to  the  group  when  all  are 
ready. 

Say  to  the  group:  “In  this  story,  Loki,  a  bad  god,  played  a 
trick  and  made  a  wager,  or  bet,  with  a  dwarf  named  Brok. 
When  you  read  the  story  and  find  out  what  happened,  you 
will  know  why  Loki  was  famous  for  his  cunning.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

After  the  silent  reading,  encourage  the  children  to  express 
their  views  as  to  what  they  think  of  Loki’s  way  of  avoiding 
the  payment  of  his  wager.  Ask:  “Would  you  be  afraid  of 
Thor?  Why  or  why  not?” 

Then  say  to  the  group:  “There  are  many  passages  in  the 
story  which  refer  to  the  character  and  personality  of  the 
Norse  god  of  mischief,  Loki.  Others  tell  of  the  things  he  did. 
Find  these  passages  and  be  ready  to  read  them  aloud  to 
the  group.” 

The  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Story”  provides  an 
excellent  check  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  recall  story  details 
and  draw  conclusions.  Allow  ample  time  for  group  discussion 
of  the  questions  in  this  exercise.  Encourage  the  children  to 
substantiate  their  opinions. 

Recall  that  myths  reflect  the  life  and  culture  of  a  people. 
Then  ask:  “What  is  there  about  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  life  on  the  peninsula  that  would  lead  the  people  to  admire 
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the  heroism,  suffering,  and  courage  of  their  gods?  (The 
rugged  terrain;  the  climate  with  its  long,  cold  winters.)  The 
people  called  the  enemies  of  their  gods  the  frost-giants.  What 
does  this  suggest  to  you  about  the  life  of  the  people?  (They 
had  to  face  many  hardships  during  the  long  cold  winters  in 
order  to  stay  alive.)” 

To  help  the  group  decide  on  the  conversation  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  each  scene  of  their  play,  brief  synopses  of  the  re¬ 
quired  action  may  be  prepared.  As  a  group,  the  children 
may  first  list  on  the  chalkboard  the  scenes  and  their  settings. 
Then,  working  in  pairs,  brief  synopses  of  the  action  taking 
place  in  the  various  scenes  may  be  written.  With  these 
synopses  and  the  list  of  characters  to  appear  in  each  scene, 
the  necessary  conversation  may  then  be  planned. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 


Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  recall  certain  details  from  the  story, 
write  the  following  questions  on  the  chalkboard,  and  have 
them  write  the  answer  to  each  question.  Then  they  may 
check  the  story  to  verify  their  answers. 

1.  What  one  fault  did  the  wonderful  hammer  have? 

2.  What  form  did  Loki  take  when  he  tried  to  prevent  Brok 
from  doing  his  work? 

3.  Who  were  the  enemies  from  which  the  gods  needed  pro¬ 
tection? 

4.  What  wonderful  power  did  the  gods  possess? 

5.  Why  did  Sif  hide  herself  after  she  lost  her  hair? 

6.  Why  wasn't  Brok  able  to  catch  Loki? 


To  help  the  children  develop  greater  skill  in  recognizing 
the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph,  write  the  following  page  and 
paragraph  numbers  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  children 
reread  each  paragraph  in  the  Reader  and  then  decide  on  the 
best  title  for  it.  Remind  the  group  that  a  good  title  will 
express  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph. 


Page  240,  paragraph  1 
Page  240,  paragraph  2 
Page  245,  paragraph  1 
Page  247,  paragraph  3 
Page  248,  paragraph  1 


What  the  Gods  Were  Like 
Sif  Loses  Her  Hair 
The  Ring  Is  Made 
Brok  Presents  His  Treasures 
Brok  Wins  the  Wager 
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The  Making  of  the  Hammer  (240-249) 


Word-Study  Skills 


Recalling 
syllabication 
of  compound  words 


n 


Recalling 
the  prefixes 
ness,”  “ful,” 
and  “ly” 


To  help  the  group  recall  the  correct  method  of  dividing 
compound  words  into  syllables,  write  the  following  words 
from  the  story  on  the  chalkboard:  tiptoed,  workmen,  under¬ 
world,  pigskin,  troublesome,  noonday,  straightway.  Have  the 
words  pronounced  and  the  two  words  in  each  compound 
noted.  Then  ask  volunteers  to  divide  the  compound  words 
into  syllables  after  recalling  that  a  compound  word  is  divided 
between  the  word  parts  and  between  the  syllables  in  those 
parts. 

To  recall  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  suffixes  ness,  ful ,  and 
ly,  list  the  following  words  from  the  story  on  the  chalkboard : 


faithful 

quickly 

darkness 

promptly 


wonderful 

meanness 

sharply 


blackness 

bravely 

shortness 

beautiful 


Have  the  children  copy  the  words  on  paper,  underline  the 
suffix  in  each  word,  and  write  what  each  suffix  means,  (ness — 
“state  or  quality  of  being,”  ful — “to  be  full  of,”  ly — “like”; 
“in  a  manner  or  way  that  is.”)  Then  they  may  select  any 
five  of  the  words  and  write  sentences  in  which  the  words 
are  used. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 


Doing 
further  research 


Reading  beyond 
the  story 


Enjoying 

independent 

reading 


A  pair  of  children  may  be  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  Thor,  the  God  of  Thunder,  in  Scandinavian  Mythol¬ 
ogy.  At  a  later  time  they  may  share  the  results  of  their 
research  with  the  group. 

Encourage  the  group  to  read  other  Norse  myths.  Suggest 
that  volunteers  locate  this  material  in  the  school  or  public 
library  as  well  as  in  their  supplementary  readers.  Then  they 
may  post  a  list  of  their  findings  on  the  bulletin  board  for  the 
use  of  others  in  the  group. 

Some  of  the  children  may  enjoy  The  First  Book  of  the 
Vikings  by  Louise  Dickinson  Rich  which  describes  the  daily 
life  of  these  early  people. 

Others  may  enjoy  reading  “Thor’s  Visit  to  Jotunheim”  in 
Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  Eastern  and  Norse 
Legends  by  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
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Hold  a  panel  discussion  comparing  any  Greek  myths  the 
children  know  with  the  Norse  myth  they  have  just  read.  Have 
them  compare  the  names  of  the  gods  and  some  of  the  things 
they  did,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  these  myths. 


The  little  town  of  Hamelin  was  overrun  by  rats.  The  people  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Mayor  to  rid  them  of  these  pests.  The  Pied  Piper 
offered  to  do  this  by  playing  a  tune  on  his  pipe.  The  Mayor  accepted 
the  offer  and  told  the  Piper  he  would  be  paid  any  price  he  asked  if 
he  could  do  away  with  the  rats.  The  Piper  named  one  thousand 
guilders  as  his  price  and  the  Mayor  agreed  to  this  figure,  considering 
it  a  bargain.  The  Piper  played  a  strange,  sweet  tune  and  the  rats 
followed  him  to  the  river  where  they  plunged  in  and  drowned.  When 
the  Mayor  refused  to  pay  the  amount  agreed  upon,  the  Piper  threat¬ 
ened  to  play  a  tune  that  would  make  him  sorry  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
This  time,  as  the  Piper  played,  the  children  of  Hamelin  followed  him. 
A  door  on  the  mountainside  opened  and  the  Piper  led  the  children 
through  it.  All  the  children  disappeared  except  little  Franz  who  was 
too  lame  to  follow.  After  that,  no  man  or  woman  of  Hamelin  ever 
broke  a  promise  again. 

New  Words 

Sentry *,  Franz ,  Councilor *,  Hamelin *,  officials ,  fashion, 
jester *,  Persia *,  Bagdad*,  Gretchen,  Otto,  interpret 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Tell  the  children  that  this  story,  which  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  play,  is  based  on  events  described  in  a  poem  called 
“The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.”  The  poem  was  written  by 
Robert  Browning,  an  English  poet,  for  the  son  of  a  good 
friend. 

Have  the  children  locate  on  a  map  of  Germany  the  city 
of  Hamelin  and  the  Weser  River  on  which  the  city  stands. 

Then  say  to  the  group:  “The  Pied  Piper  came  to  Hamelin 
when  the  chief  official,  the  Mayor,  needed  help.  The  Mayor 
told  the  Piper  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  queer  fashion  like  a 
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The  Pied  Piper  (250-267) 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Drawing 
conclusions 
from  story  events 


Making 
a  comparison 


Noting 
character  traits 


king’s  jester.  Among  the  members  of  the  cast  for  this  play, 
you  will  find  two  Councilors  and  a  Sentry.  Otto,  Gretchen,  and 
Franz  are  children  who  lived  in  the  town.  The  Sultan  of 
Bagdad  in  Persia  is  mentioned  by  the  Piper.” 

Have  the  children  turn  to  the  play  in  their  readers,  and 
look  at  the  cast  of  characters  and  the  list  of  sounds  to  be 
heard  during  the  play.  Call  attention  to  the  stage  directions 
in  parentheses  and  italics  throughout  the  play.  Encourage 
the  group  to  comment  on  the  picturesque  old  town  shown  in 
the  illustration  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  setting 
and  establish  the  proper  mood  for  the  play.  Tell  the  group 
that  the  play  has  a  moral  similar  to  those  in  the  fables  that 
they  have  read. 

Say:  “The  Piper’s  music  had  a  secret  charm  which  helped 
the  people  of  Hamelin,  but  it  also  led  to  a  happening  that 
made  them  very  unhappy.  As  you  read  the  play,  try  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  Piper  could  have  taught  the  people 
of  Hamelin  this  lesson  in  another  way  without  making  them 
so  unhappy.” 

Discussion  of  the  Play 

Ask:  “What  lesson  did  the  people  of  Hamelin  learn?  How 
did  they  change  after  the  Piper  left  with  the  children?  Do 
you  think  the  Mayor  would  have  changed  if  the  Piper 
hadn’t  acted  as  he  did?  Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer.” 
Then  ask:  “Do  you  think  Franz  was  lucky  or  unlucky  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  follow  the  other  children.  Why  or  why 
not?” 

Ask  the  group  to  compare  the  music  which  the  Piper 
played  for  the  children  with  the  music  he  played  to  lead  the 
rats  away.  Have  volunteers  read  the  passages  in  the  play 
which  describe  the  music. 

To  make  the  children  aware  of  the  story  character  who 
undergoes  the  greatest  change  as  the  story  progresses,  ask, 
“What  impression  did  you  get  of  the  Mayor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story  when  the  two  men  came  to  talk  to  him  about 
getting  rid  of  the  rats?”  Call  the  group’s  attention  to  the 
way  the  Mayor  tried  to  bypass  the  issue  until  the  men 
threatened  to  get  a  new  Mayor.  Then  comment  upon  the 
Mayor’s  treatment  of  the  Piper  when  he  learned  that  the 
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Piper  could  rid  the  town  of  the  rats.  Contrast  this  with  his 
change  of  attitude  when  the  Piper  came  for  his  pay.  Con¬ 
tinue  with  a  discussion  of  the  Mayor’s  behavior  at  the  end  of 
the  play  when  he  saw  things  quite  differently.  Let  someone 
read  the  speech  he  made  to  the  people  of  Hamelin.  Ask,  ‘ ‘How 
does  what  the  Mayor  said  in  this  speech  show  that  he  had 
changed  from  the  person  he  was  at  the  beginning?” 

The  activities  carried  on  in  the  exercise  “Thinking  About 
the  Story”  will  help  the  group  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  play. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Say  to  the  group:  “The  author  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  Pied  Piper  through  the  words  of  the  Mayor.  Who  can 
find  and  read  aloud  the  parts  that  tell  about  the  Piper’s 
appearance?”  Ask,  “What  is  meant  by  ‘a  strange  figure  of 
a  man’?  ” 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  find  a  beautiful  word  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  town  of  Hamelin  in  this  play.  Have  them  locate 
the  description,  notice  who  gives  it,  and  be  ready  to  read  it 
to  the  class.  Then  ask  a  volunteer  to  tell  in  his  own  words 
what  the  author  meant  by:  “a  tall,  tree-covered  mountain 
at  its  back.” 

Say:  “There  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  way  the  rats  be¬ 
haved  when  the  Piper  began  to  play.  See  if  you  can  picture 
this  scene  as  the  part  describing  it  is  read  aloud.”  Then  ask 
the  children  to  close  their  eyes  as  they  listen  to  “see”  what 
the  music  promised  Franz  as  this  descriptive  passage  is 
read  aloud. 

To  give  practice  in  recalling  details  and  noting  traits  of 
story  characters,  distribute  copies  of  this  exercise : 

Look  at  the  list  of  characters  and  notice  the  number 
beside  each  one.  Then  read  each  sentence  below,  think 
about  the  character  it  describes,  and  write  the  number  of 
that  character  in  each  blank. 

1.  The  Mayor  4.  The  Second  Man 

2.  Franz  5.  The  Children 

3.  The  Pied  Piper  6.  The  Mother 

1.  He  played  strange,  sweet  music.  3 
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2.  He  said  to  the  Mayor,  “You  must  rid  Hamelin  of 
the  rats.”  4 

3.  He  told  about  the  lovely  things  that  the  Piper’s 
music  promised.  2 

4.  They  followed  the  Piper  through  the  open  door  that 
led  into  the  mountain.  5 

5.  She  called  Franz  a  good  boy  for  not  going  with  the 
other  children.  2 

6.  He  agreed  to  pay  one  thousand  guilders  and  then 
wanted  to  pay  only  fifty.  1 

7.  He  expected  the  Mayor  to  keep  his  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain.  _3 _ 

8.  He  said,  “We  have  been  taught  a  lesson  we  shall 
never  forget.”  1 

9.  She  was  happy,  for  once,  that  Franz  was  lame.  6 

Word- Study  Skills 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  use  of  the  words 
mumbling ,  grumbling ,  squeaking ,  tumbling  and  of  the  way  the 
sounds  of  these  words  suggest  the  action  which  they  describe. 
Then  have  someone  read  aloud  the  Narrator’s  description  of 
the  rats’  behavior  when  they  heard  the  Piper’s  music. 

To  check  the  children’s  ability  to  recognize  specific  word 
meanings,  write  the  following  passages  from  the  story  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  the  children  to  give  the  meaning  of  each 
underlined  word.  Encourage  them  to  use  their  dictionaries 
if  they  need  help.  Volunteers  may  then  use  each  of  the  words 
in  an  original  sentence. 

salted  sprats 

from  the  cooks'  own  ladles 

ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats 

In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats 

back  to  the  Square 

only  jesting 

Not  a  copper  less 

kept  the  harsh  winds  away 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Have  the  children  follow  the  suggestions  in  the  exercise 
“Planning  and  Giving  the  Play,”  and  invite  another  group 
or  class  to  act  as  audience. 

After  making  a  list  of  the  points  that  made  the  play  most 
interesting  and  real  to  the  listeners,  suggest  that  the  group 
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set  up  standards  by  which  the  plays  they  give  in  the  future 
can  be  evaluated.  These  should  include  questions  such  as: 

1.  Did  the  actors  speak  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  easily  heard? 

2.  Did  the  actors  work  together  to  make  the  play 
interesting? 

3.  Did  the  actors  pronounce  words  clearly  and 
correctly? 

4.  Was  the  portrayal  by  each  actor  true  to  the 
story  character? 

The  group  will  be  interested  at  this  time  in  listening  to  the 
poem  “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin”  by  Robert  Browning.  It 
can  be  found  in  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry  selected  by 
Louis  Untermeyer. 


The  Good  Joan 


Along  the  roads  and  through  the  cities  of  France,  where  Joan  of 
Arc  once  rode — in  memory  she  is  still  a  part  of  the  country  that  she 
loved. 

Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Ask  the  children  how  many  of  them  have  read  stories 
about  Joan  of  Arc.  Encourage  them  to  discuss  her  bravery 
when  she  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Orleans,  and  later  when  she 
was  tried  and  burned  for  witchcraft. 

Recall  with  the  group  the  way  her  life  story  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  down  through  the  years  in  story,  poetry,  and  drama. 

List  on  the  chalkboard  the  cities  of  France  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  poem:  Domremy ,  Avignon ,  Arles,  Calais,  Tours. 
Tell  the  group  that  Domremy-la-Pucelle,  called  Domremy 
in  the  poem,  was  the  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  that  the 
other  cities  are  those  through  which  she  rode. 

Have  the  cities  located  on  a  large  map.  Then  ask  a  pair 
of  children  to  find  and  tell  the  group  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  each  city  name  as  it  is  given  in  a  geography  or  the 
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The  Good  Joan  (268—269) 


gazetteer  in  a  large  dictionary.  (doNr'me';  a've'nyoN';  arl; 
ka  la';  toor) 

Say  to  the  group:  “Lizette  Woodworth  Reese  named  her 
poem  ‘The  Good  Joan.’  The  title  alone  tells  you  something 
of  the  way  people  felt  about  Joan  of  Arc.  Listen  as  I  read 
the  poem  to  you,  and  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  traveling 
through  France  as  Joan  once  did,  seeing  some  of  the  ancient, 
beautiful  places  in  that  country.” 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  entire  poem  to  the  children.  Then,  have  them 
read  it  silently.  Divide  the  class  into  three  groups,  and  have 
each  group  read  two  verses,  with  all  joining  in  on  the  last  line 
of  each  verse^and  on  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem. 

Take  time  to  enjoy  with  the  group  some  of  the  exquisite 
imagery  in  the  poem — “The  orchards  blowing  rose  and 
white,”  “Across  old  gardens  April-high,”  and  “When  the 
long  gusts  begin.” 

Point  out  the  loveliness  of  the  comparisons  made  by  the 
poet  when  she  uses  in  some  of  her  lines  similes  such  as  “swift 
as  a  glance,”  “as  the  singing  of  a  thrush,”  “like  flaw  of  rain 
in  a  clear  sky.” 

Ask :  “What  proof  is  there  in  the  poem  that  the  memory  of 
Joan  of  Arc  lives  on  in  France?  (The  women  of  Arles  “sob 
and  cry.”)  Did  Joan  of  Arc  make  an  important  contribution 
to  her  country  or  was  her  sacrifice  in  vain?  Who  can  read  the 
line  which  shows  that  her  heroism  is  still  an  inspiration?” 
(“Tours,  Arles,  and  Domremy  reply!”) 

Further  Activities 

Children  interested  in  learning  more  about  Joan  of  Arc 
may  enjoy  reading  the  book  Joan  of  Arc  by  Nancy  Wilson 
Ross. 

There  may  be  some  children  who  will  enjoy  reading  about 
France  and  the  various  cities  mentioned  in  the  poem,  “The 
Good  Joan.”  If  so,  they  may  share  with  the  group  any  inter¬ 
esting  information  that  they  discover. 

Ask  the  group  to  recall  or  look  for  other  poems  concerning 
people  who  are  remembered  for  their  great  and  noble  deeds. 
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Chanticleer  and  the  Fox 


A  poor  widow  owned  a  rooster  named  Chanticleer,  and  seven 
hens.  One  day  Chanticleer  dreamed  that  a  strange  beast  almost 
killed  him.  When  he  confided  his  fears  to  Demoiselle  Partlet,  the 
hen,  she  chided  him  for  being  so  worried.  Not  long  after  this, 
Chanticleer  encountered  a  fox.  The  fox  flattered  him  by  asking  him 
to  sing.  When  Chanticleer  crowed,  the  fox  grabbed  him  and  carried 
him  away.  Through  flattery,  Chanticleer  was  able  to  trick  the  fox 
into  speaking.  This  enabled  the  rooster  to  escape  from  the  fox. 
Thus,  both  Chanticleer  and  the  fox  learned  not  to  trust  in  flattery. 


New  Words 

Chanticleer*,  scanty,  turreted*,  azure*,  burnished*,  Demoi¬ 
selle*,  Partlet*,  discreet*,  debonair *,  companionable,  regal, 
courteous,  charity,  woe,  nimbly,  prosper*,  prattle* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

The  story  “Chanticleer  and  the  Fox”  comes  from  a  book 
entitled  The  Canterbury  Tales  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  an  early 
English  writer.  This  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  stories 
told  by  an  imaginary  band  of  pilgrims  who  were  on  their  way 
to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  Becket  in  Canterbury,  England. 
Nearly  every  type  of  story  known  at  that  time  is  represented 
among  these  old  tales. 

Tell  the  group  that  the  story  about  Chanticleer  is  a  fable. 
In  this  type  of  story  the  characters  are  often  animals  that 
speak  and  have  other  human  qualities.  They  frequently 
learn  a  lesson  which  is  stated  at  the  end  of  the  fable.  Ask: 

/ 

“Who  can  recall  another  story  of  this  type  that  you  have 
recently  read?  What  was  the  moral  of  that  story?  Who  can 
name  some  other  fables  that  you  have  read  or  heard  about? 
Did  the  characters  learn  a  lesson  in  each  one?” 

Say  to  the  group:  “The  main  character  in  the  story  is 
Chanticleer,  a  rooster  of  regal  appearance  with  a  turreted 
comb,  burnished  feathers,  and  toes  like  azure.  Demoiselle 
Partlet,  the  hen  who  loved  him  dearly,  was  discreet,  debonair, 
and  companionable .”  Write  the  following  additional  words 
on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  group  pronounce  them  and 
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tell  their  meaning:  courteous,  charity,  woe,  nimbly,  prosper, 
prattle.  If  necessary,  have  the  children  consult  their  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  glossaries  for  help. 

Say:  “In  this  story,  Chanticleer  almost  meets  with  dis¬ 
aster.  Be  ready  to  tell  why.  Do  you  think  the  same  thing 
would  ever  happen  to  him  again?  Prepare  to  give  reasons 
for  your  answer.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Ask:  “Does  Chanticleer’s  dream  of  danger  give  you  a  clue 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  later  on  in  the  story?  What  do 
you  think  about  Demoiselle  Partlet’s  advice  to  Chanticleer 
concerning  this  dream? 

“How  did  the  fox  manage  to  trick  Chanticleer  and  catch 
him?  What  trick  did  Chanticleer  play  on  the  fox  in  order  to 
escape  from  him?  How  did  Chanticleer  prove  that  he  had 
learned  a  lesson  when  the  fox  tried  once  more  to  trick  him? 
Who  will  tell  in  his  own  words  what  Chanticleer  said  to  the 
fox?  Explain  what  the  fox  meant  by  his  final  remark  to 
Chanticleer.  How  does  the  widow  point  out  the  moral  of 
the  story?” 

On  the  chalkboard  write  the  following  sentences  from  the 
story.  Then  say:  “Throughout  the  story  the  author  tells 
you  certain  things  indirectly  or  without  actually  saying  that 
they  are  so.  What  do  these  passages  from  the  story  tell  you?” 

She  was  never  sick  from  over-eating. 

.  .  .  his  crowing  . . .  was  more  trustworthy  than  a  clock. 

His  color  was  between  yellow  and  red,  and  his  tail  and  both 

ears  were  tipped  with  black,  different  from  the  rest  of  his  fur. 

Then  say:  “The  author  also  uses  certain  expressions  in 
the  story  from  which  special  implications  can  be  drawn. 
Let’s  see  what  the  author  meant  when  the  story  characters 
used  these  expressions.”  On  the  chalkboard  write: 

.  .  .  /  did  it  without  evil  intent.  Page  275,  paragraph  2 

Haven't  you  a  man's  heart  and 

haven't  you  a  beard?  Page  271,  paragraph  4 

I  almost  died  of  fear  at  the  sight 
of  him  Page  271,  paragraph  3 

Ask  volunteers  to  name  the  character  that  used  each  of 
the  expressions  and  then  explain  its  meaning. 
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The  activities  suggested  in  the  exercise  “Looking  Beyond 
the  Story”  will  add  to  the  children’s  information  about  the 
chief  characters  in  this  old  fable. 


"Looking 
Beyond 
the  Story 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Have  the  children  skim  the  story  rapidly  to  find  the  words  Skimming  to  find 
that  describe  some  of  the  qualities  attributed  to  the  animals.  descriPtive  words 
Make  a  list  of  these  words  on  the  chalkboard  as  the  children 
name  them.  The  list  will  include  the  following  words : 

trustworthy  regal  discreet  debonair  sly 

courteous  lordly  merry  companionable 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  the  chalkboard,  and 
have  the  children  name  the  animal  to  which  each  word  refers. 

To  give  the  group  further  practice  in  reading  accurately  Reading  to 
to  follow  directions,  distribute  duplicated  copies  of  the  fol-  follow  directions 
lowing  exercise.  Provide  time  later  on  for  the  children  to 
compare  and  discuss  their  completed  papers. 

1.  Write  your  full  name  at  the  top  of  your  paper. 

2.  On  the  back  of  your  paper,  write  the  names  of  the 
two  most  important  characters  in  the  story  you  have  just 
read. 

3.  Draw  a  line  under  the  word  below,  which  tells  the  kind 
of  story  you  have  just  read. 

myth  fable  legend 

4.  Find  and  write  in  the  blank  the  name  of  the  hen  that 

loved  Chanticleer _ 

5.  Write  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Chanticleer”  on  the 
back  of  your  paper. 

6.  In  what  reference  book  would  you  expect  to  find  a 
definition  of  the  word  “charity”? 

7.  On  the  back  of  your  paper,  write  three  reasons  why 
we  use  the  glossary  in  the  Reader. 

8.  Write  a  title  in  the  blank  for  the  picture  that  is  on 

page  273  of  your  reader _ 

9.  Write  in  the  blanks  the  names  of  the  story  characters 
from  the  unit  “Great  Stories”  which  the  words  at  the  left 
describe.  Use  your  reader  for  help  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

1.  a  Greek  minstrel  _ 

2.  the  queen  of  the  dead  _ 

3.  a  mischievous  god  _ 

4.  a  wicked  monster  _ 
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Chanticleer  and  the  Fox  (270-276) 


Noting  the  author's 
use  of  figures 
of  speech 


Recognizing 
the  exact  meaning 
of  words 
that  describe 


Writing  original 
stories 

Reading  and 
sharing  fables 


“Planning  to  Give 
a  Puppet  Show" 


Learning  about 
making  puppets 


Word-Study  Skills 

Recall  with  the  group  the  author’s  use  of  similes  to  express 
ideas  more  clearly  and  interestingly.  Ask  the  children  to 
skim  the  story  rapidly  to  find  examples.  Have  them  read 
these  examples  aloud  to  the  group.  The  following  figures  of 
speech  are  among  those  that  will  be  named  by  the  children: 


“a  beast  like  a  hound”  (Page  271) 

“His  comb  .  .  .  turreted  like  a  castle  wall”  (Page  271) 
“shone  like  jet”  (Page  271) 

“like  a  man  troubled  by  his  dreams”  (Page  271) 
“as  regal  as  a  prince”  (Page  272) 

“He  looked  like  a  lion”  (Page  272) 

“as  merry  a  voice  as  any  angel”  (Page  272) 


To  strengthen  the  children’s  understanding  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  certain  descriptive  words  in  the  story,  list  the 
following  phrases  on  the  chalkboard,  and  ask  the  children  to 
tell  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  underlined  words.  Then  vol¬ 
unteers  may  use  the  words  in  original  sentences. 

azure  toes  a  scanty  meal 

burnished  gold  a  very  simple  life 

a  sooty  kitchen 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  that  the  children  write  original  fables,  or  animal 
stories,  of  their  own. 

Encourage  the  group  to  read  other  fables  and  then  share 
them  by  answering  these  questions: 

What  animals  did  your  fable  tell  about? 

What  human  qualities  did  these  animals  have? 

What  lesson  or  moral  was  taught  in  this  fable? 

After  the  children  have  decided  on  the  three  scenes  to  be 
included  in  their  puppet  show,  as  suggested  in  the  exercise 
“Planning  to  Give  a  Puppet  Show,”  they  will  be  ready  to 
think  about  what  each  character  is  to  say. 

As  the  children  begin  making  their  animal  puppets, 
they  may  discover  that  they  need  help  with  the  activity. 
Give  them  practice  in  following  directions  by  encouraging 
them  to  obtain  books  in  which  help  can  be  found. 

They  will  find  these  books  useful  if  one  or  more  of  them 
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can  be  borrowed  from  the  school  or  the  children’s  department 
in  the  public  library. 

The  First  Book  of  Puppets  by  Moritz  Jagendorf;  Easy 
Puppets  by  Gertrude  Pels. 


The  Fox  Pages 

277-278 

The  hungry  fox,  traveling  about  one  night  in  search  of  food,  took 
a  duck  from  the  farmer’s  yard.  The  farmer’s  wife  heard  the  commo¬ 
tion  and  warned  her  husband,  but  the  fox  made  good  his  escape  in 
spite  of  the  farmer’s  attempt  to  stop  him.  When  the  fox  reached  his 
den,  he  and  his  family  enjoyed  a  feast  of  the  duck  he  had  caught. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Tell  the  children  that  this  poem,  “The  Fox,’’  is  a  very  old 
one.  Perhaps  some  of  them  have  heard  it  read  or  sung. 
Say,  “This  poem  makes  a  good  companion  to  the  story, 
‘Chanticleer  and  the  Fox.’  ’’ 

Discuss  briefly  with  the  children  such  words  as  plight,  re¬ 
prieve,  and  marred.  Then  say:  “The  fox  in  this  poem  is 
luckier  than  the  fox  in  the  story  of  Chanticleer.  Listen  while 
I  read  the  poem  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  why.’’ 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  to  the  group,  emphasizing  its  musical, 
rhythmic  quality.  Then  have  the  children  read  the  poem 
silently  before  asking  them  to  suggest  different  ways  of 
reading  it  together.  Individual  children  may  read  the  speak¬ 
ing  parts,  and  groups,  the  narrative  sections,  with  all  joining 
in  on  the  last  line  of  each  verse. 

After  the  children  have  enjoyed  the  poem  together,  ask 
them  what  they  think  is  meant  by: 

“.  .  .  the  ducks  and  the  geese  declared  it  was  hard 
That  their  nerves  should  be  shaken,  and  their  rest  be 
marred  ...” 

Point  out  the  use  of  0  at  the  end  of  each  verse  and  ask 
how  such  repetition  adds  to  the  poem. 
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Ask:  “Why  do  you  think  this  poem  has  been  enjoyed 
through  the  years?  Is  it  because  of  the  story  it  tells,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  the  poem  is  written?  Read  the  poem  again, 
and  be  ready  to  name  some  of  the  things  that  make  it  en¬ 
joyable  to  read  and  sing”  (Rhythm,  rhyme,  musical  quality, 
repetition.). 

Further  Activities 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  choose  a  verse  in  the 
poem  to  illustrate.  Then  they  may  copy  the  verse  to  which 
their  picture  is  related. 

Someone  in  the  group  may  wish  to  write  an  original  poem 
about  the  fox  or  some  other  animal. 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  collections  of  animal 
poems  which  can  be  found  in  supplementary  readers,  poetry 
books,  and  anthologies. 

Have  the  children  look  in  various  poetry  collections  for 
the  poem,  “The  Fox,”  which  they  have  just  read. 

Someone  in  the  group  may  be  familiar  with  one  of  the 
tunes  to  which  the  verses  from  “The  Fox”  are  sung.  If  so, 
the  group  may  sing  the  verses  together.  Select  some  children 
to  pantomime  the  poem  while  the  words  are  being  read  or 
sung. 

The  familiar  words  of  this  poem,  which  is  an  old  English 
folk  song,  have  been  set  to  music  in  a  new  book  entitled  The 
Fox  Went  Out  on  a  Chilly  Night ,  illustrated  by  Peter  Spier. 
The  children  will  enjoy  seeing  the  author’s  interesting  illus¬ 
trations  and  singing  the  words  to  his  music  if  a  copy  of  the 
book  can  be  obtained  from  the  public  library. 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

The  literary  selections  in  this  unit  and  the  exercises  which 
follow  them  in  the  Reader  will  inspire  the  group  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  myths  and  folk  tales. 

Viewing  the  films  and  reading  the  books  that  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  use  with  this  unit  will  help  the  children  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  many  lands.  As 
they  learn  more  about  the  countries  from  which  the  myths 
in  the  unit  come,  the  group  will  gain  a  clearer  understanding 
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of  the  way  environmental  differences  influenced  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  these  lands. 

The  effect  that  the  geographical  location  of  a  country  has 
on  its  folklore  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  tale  of  Pu-nia. 
As  an  interesting  contrast,  the  group  will  observe  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  bitter  cold  and  snow  that  caused  the  Vikings  to 
name  the  enemies  of  their  gods  the  “frost  giants.” 

The  myth  and  poem  about  Orpheus  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  more  about  the  minstrels  of  early  times 
who  kept  alive  the  ancient  folk  lore  of  a  country,  long  before 
it  was  ever  recorded  and  read  by  succeeding  generations. 

Planning  and  giving  a  play  based  on  the  ancient  Norse 
myth,  “The  Making  of  the  Hammer,”  will  enable  the  group 
to  develop  a  closer  understanding  of  the  story  characters, 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Vikings. 

Learning  about  stage  directions  and  sound  effects,  as  they 
prepare  to  present  a  radio  version  of  the  play  “The  Pied 
Piper,”  will  be  an  interesting  experience  for  the  children. 

As  they  follow  the  suggestions  in  the  exercises  which  ac¬ 
company  the  tale  of  “Chanticleer,”  the  group  will  add  to 
their  knowledge  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  how  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  written. 

A  puppet  show  and  the  singing  of  a  ballad  provides  a  lively 
ending  for  this  interesting  unit. 
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Unit  V  •  Singing  Words 


Introducing  the  Unit 

The  “singing”  qualities  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  cadence,  and 
meter  are  rooted  deeply  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  music.  Since 
a  poem  or  a  song  does  not  really  live  until  it  is  heard,  true 
appreciation  must  come  through  listening. 

Children  should  be  introduced  to  a  poem  through  hearing 
it  read  effectively  by  the  teacher.  It  is  in  this  way  that  they 
catch  the  inflections  and  the  melody  of  the  language  and 
grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  poem. 

The  teacher’s  attitude  toward  poetry  will  be  reflected  by 
the  children  in  her  class.  If  the  teacher’s  enthusiasm  is  evi¬ 
dent  when  a  new  poem  is  first  introduced  and  read  aloud, 
the  children  will  react  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  reading  the  poem  rhythmically,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  teacher  to  use  a  tone  of  voice  that  is  suited  to 
the  subject  and  mood  of  the  poem,  gay  and  light  for  a  humor¬ 
ous  poem,  and  more  restrained  for  one  on  a  serious  subject. 

Following  the  punctuation  carefully  in  order  to  interpret 
the  poet’s  thought  clearly  will  also  help  the  group  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  special  meaning  of  individual 
poems. 

Just  as  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  music  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  playing  or  singing  with  a  group,  so  poetry  can  be 
experienced  more  deeply  through  reading  and  speaking  it 
with  others.  Frequent  opportunities  for  choral  reading  will 
help  to  focus  the  children’s  attention  more  sensitively  upon 
a  poem  and  enable  them  to  experience  more  fully  its  rhythmic 
quality. 

The  choral  reading  may  be  varied  through  the  reading  of 
poems  by  individual  children,  sharing  in  special  arrangements 
which  combine  group  and  solo  parts,  and  reading  in  unison 
with  the  entire  group. 

Interpretation  of  poetry  is  further  developed  by  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  obscure  words  or  hidden  meanings  which 
might  block  understanding.  Sharing  and  discussing  the  ideas 
that  are  related  to  a  poem  will  lead  to  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  its  meaning. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


It  is  through  such  experiences  as  these  that  poems  will 
“sing”  themselves  into  the  minds,  hearts,  and  memories  of 
children  to  be  treasured  and  enjoyed  throughout  their  life¬ 
time. 

The  teacher  can  help  the  children  acquire  a  broader  view 
of  poetry  through  the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  afforded  by 
widening  its  use  in  the  classroom. 

Poems  can  be  included  in  programs  for  assemblies  and  for 
celebrations  of  special  days.  Notices  can  be  posted  on  a  bulle¬ 
tin  board  announcing  new  books  of  poetry  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  group.  Pairs  of  children,  or  small  committees, 
may  be  selected  to  watch  for  new  books  of  poetry  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  section  of  the  public  library.  Individual  children  may 
also  be  encouraged  to  share  with  the  group  the  poems  that 
appeal  especially  to  them. 

The  suggestions  to  the  teacher  for  use  with  the  poems  in 
the  unit,  “Singing  Words,”  may  be  adapted  or  combined  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  individual  group.  At  times,  a  teacher 
may  wish  to  present  several  short  poems  in  one  lesson.  At 
others,  she  may  combine  two  poems  which  are  related  in 
form  or  thought,  and  occasionally,  a  long  story-poem  may 
require  individual  attention. 

As  many  poetry  books  and  anthologies  as  possible  should 
be  made  available  for  the  children’s  use  as  they  read  the 
poems  in  this  unit.  Many  of  the  poems  in  the  collections 
listed  here  are  closely  related  to  the  selections  in  the  Reader. 

Poetry  Books  and  Anthologies 

Poetry  Books  and  Anthologies  for  the  Children’s  Use 

A  Book  of  Americans ,  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vin¬ 
cent  Benet 

Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New ,  selected  by  Helen  Ferris 

The  First  Book  of  Poetry ,  selected  by  Isabel  J.  Peter¬ 
son 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry ,  selected  by  Louis 
Untermeyer 

More  Silver  Pennies,  edited  by  Blanche  J.  Thompson 

Old  Possum's  Book  of  Practical  Cats ,  T.  S.  Eliot 

Poems ,  Rachel  Field 
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T ime  for  Poetry,  Revised  Edition,  compiled  by  May 
Hill  Arbuthnot 

Tirra  Lirra,  Laura  E.  Richards 
A  Way  of  Knowing,  compiled  by  Gerald  D.  Mc¬ 
Donald 

Wind  Song,  Carl  Sandburg 

Audio-Visual  Materials 


Films 

Johnny  Appleseed:  A  Legend  of  Frontier  Life  (Coronet) 

The  familiar  story  of  Johnny  Appleseed’s  travels  as  he  planted 
apple  trees  throughout  the  Midwest. 

Poems  are  Fun  (Coronet) 

This  interesting  color  film  will  challenge  the  children’s  interest 
as  it  shows  how  exciting  a  good  poem  can  be  and  the  wide  variety 
of  subjects  that  are  covered  by  poetry. 

Story  of  Christopher  Columbus  (EBF) 

A  film  that  will  bring  to  life  the  story  of  America’s  discovery 
and  also  help  the  children  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  man  whose 
courage  and  convictions  brought  it  about. 

The  Boyhood  of  George  Washington  (Coronet) 

This  film  stresses  the  way  Washington  developed,  in  his  youth, 
the  qualities  which  made  him  a  great  leader  when  he  became  a  man. 

A  Filmstrip 

Johnny  Appleseed  (MH) 

The  story  of  this  legendary  character  pictured  on  a  filmstrip. 

A  Record 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  (“Pastoral”),  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(RCA  Victor) 

Fritz  Reiner  directs  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in  this 
performance  of  the  “Pastoral  Symphony.’’ 

To  introduce  the  poetry  unit  “Singing  Words”  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  have  them  turn  to  the  table  of  contents,  read  the  title 
of  the  unit  and  the  titles  of  the  poetry  sections  below  it.  Then 
have  the  group  read  the  titles  of  the  poems  in  each  section, 
noting  the  reason  why  the  poems  are  grouped  in  this  way. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


Have  the  group  turn  to  page  280  in  the  Reader  and  call 
their  attention  to  the  introductory  paragraph  in  italic  type. 

Tell  the  children  that  this  introduction  to  the  poetry  unit, 
“Singing  Words,”  was  written  especially  for  them,  and  have 
them  read  it  silently. 

Then  ask  volunteers  to  name  some  of  the  ways  mentioned 
in  the  introduction  in  which  the  poems  in  the  unit  may  prove 
enjoyable  (The  rhythm,  the  story,  the  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  sounds  of  the  words.). 

Ask  the  group  to  close  their  books  and  listen  while  you 
read  aloud  the  poem  which  follows  the  introduction.  Tell 
the  group  that  Hilda  Conkling,  who  wrote  this  poem,  was  a 
very  young  child  when  some  of  the  ideas  for  poems  came  to 
her.  When  these  ideas  came,  she  would  go  to  her  mother 
and  say  them  aloud.  Then  her  mother  would  write  them 
down  for  her.  In  this  poem  the  little  girl  describes  the  way 
poems  came  to  her. 

After  the  oral  reading,  the  children  may  open  their  books 
and  read  the  poem  silently.  Encourage  them  to  comment 
on  the  pictures  that  they  “see”  as  they  read.  Help  them  to 
appreciate  the  spontaneous  expression  of  this  young  poet 
who  describes  so  artistically  the  “rustling”  with  which  her 

Poems  come  like  boats 
With  sails  for  wings. 
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Sounds  in  Words 


The  four  poems  in  the  section,  “Sounds  in  Words,”  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  children’s  sense  of  sound  and  rhythm.  These  elements 
combined  with  the  nonsensical  content  of  the  poems  will  provide 
amusement  and  pleasure  even  though  they  do  not  necessarily  convey 
meaning. 

The  group  will  enjoy  the  fun  and  nonsense  of  each  poem  as  they 
listen,  and  later  on  as  they  read  or  speak  the  lines  together. 

The  Rum  Turn  Tugger 

In  this  poem  T.  S.  Eliot  has  utilized  the  intricacies  of 
sound  and  rhythm  in  a  very  effective  way,  portraying  the 
perverse  characteristics  of  a  Curious  Cat  that  is  called  “The 
Rum  Turn  Tugger.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  children  several  times,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  contrasts  in  rhythm  by  reading  the  last  three 
lines  slowly  and  deliberately. 

Ask  the  group  to  think  of  words  which  would  describe  the 
cat  in  this  poem  (Fickle,  independent,  demanding,  obsti¬ 
nate.).  Allow  time  for  the  children  to  comment  on  cats  they 
have  seen  which  had  similar  characteristics.  Tell  the  group 
that  T.  S.  Eliot  wrote  many  poems  about  cats.  One  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  poems  is  entitled  Old  Possum's  Book  of  Practical 
Cats. 

The  group  will  enjoy  taking  part  in  a  choral  reading  of 
“The  Rum  Turn  Tugger.”  Use  a  very  simple  arrangement 
in  which  the  entire  group  speaks  the  first  line,  and  the  last 
five  lines.  The  five  lines  beginning  with  “If”  may  be  spoken 
by  individual  children  as  solo  parts. 

Antonio 

The  poem  “Antonio”  tells  a  sad  but  amusing  tale  about  a 
young  man  who  was  “tired  of  living  alonio.”  The  poet, 
Laura  E.  Richards,  often  made  use  of  nonsense  words  to  add 
to  the  humor  of  her  poems  as  she  has  in  “Antonio.” 

Ask  the  group  what  other  poems  by  this  same  author  they 
have  read  or  heard.  If  the  children  do  not  recall  them, 
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mention  such  poems  as  “Eletelephony,”  “Some  Fishy  Non¬ 
sense,”  and  “Some  Families  of  My  Acquaintance”  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  poems  in  which  Mrs.  Richards  makes  use  of  nonsense 
words. 

Before  reading  the  poem  aloud,  say,  “This  is  another  poem 
to  be  enjoyed  for  its  rhyming  qualities.”  Ask  the  group  to 
listen  for  the  various  ways  the  author  has  created  interesting 
sound  effects  through  her  use  of  words. 

Emphasize  the  lilting  rhythm  and  the  many  words  in 
which  the  long  vowels  appear.  Call  attention  to  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  word  Antonio  and  to  the  amusing  use  of  the 
rhyming  words  “Oh,  nonio.” 

Mention,  also,  the  poet’s  play  on  such  words  as:  “polo- 
ponio,”  “icery  creamery  conio,”  and  “Antarctical  Zonio.” 

After  the  children  read  the  poem  silently,  have  them  read 
it  aloud  together.  Divide  the  reading  group  into  four  small 
groups  for  the  choral  reading.  Assign  one  of  the  first  four 
verses  to  each  group  and  have  all  the  children  join  in,  saying 
the  last  verse  together. 

House  on  the  Hill 

Tell  the  children  that  the  poet,  Nora  S.  Unwin,  who  wrote 
this  poem,  is  an  artist  who  illustrates  books  for  young  people 
and  adults.  She  also  writes  stories  for  boys  and  girls. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  children  while  they  listen  to 
the  rollicking  rhythm  for  sheer  enjoyment.  As  you  read, 
give  attention  to  the  crisp  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
words. 

Help  the  children  to  appreciate  the  imagery  in  the  poem 
by  observing  the  way  the  poet  compares  the  house  on  the 
hill  to  “a  hat  on  a  head,”  and  its  windows  at  night  to  “two 
yellow  eyes.” 

After  the  children  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
poem  silently,  have  them  read  it  together  in  unison. 

The  Mysterious  Cat 

Tell  the  group  that  Vachel  Lindsay  used  to  travel  around 
the  country  reciting  and  chanting  his  poems  to  large  audi¬ 
ences  who  enjoyed  listening  to  their  swinging  rhythm. 
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If  the  group  is  familiar  with  this  author’s  lively  poem,  “The 
Potatoes’  Dance,”  recall  with  them  the  frequent  use  of  repe¬ 
tition  which  gives  the  poem  its  delightful  rhythmic  quality. 
Tell  the  group  to  listen  for  repetition  in  the  poem  which  you 
are  about  to  read  to  them. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  while  the  children  listen  with  their 
books  closed.  Emphasize  the  marked  rhythm  throughout 
the  poem.  The  repeated  lines  “  ’twas  but  a  dream”  should 
be  spoken  with  slight  stress  so  that  the  group  will  realize  that 
this  “proud,  mysterious  cat”  appeared  only  in  a  dream. 

As  soon  as  the  children  have  read  the  poem  silently,  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  what  the  slave  had  to  do  in  order  to  avoid  being 
“scorned”  by  the  proud  cat,  and  what  “dressed  in  style” 
might  mean.  Encourage  the  children’s  further  comments 
about  the  poem.  Then  they  may  read  it  together  as  suggested 
in  the  choral  arrangement  in  the  Reader. 

Encourage  the  children  to  stress  rather  lightly  the  words 
proud  and  mysterious  to  give  them  real  meaning.  Suggest 
that  the  last  line  of  every  verse  be  read  in  a  rather  light 
tone  with  decreasing  volume  on  each  “mew.” 

Extending  Appreciation 

Encourage  the  children  to  volunteer  the  titles  of  their  own 
favorite  poems  in  which  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than 
their  meaning,  contributes  to  the  listener’s  enjoyment. 

Some  of  the  children  may  enjoy  preparing  a  choral  ar¬ 
rangement  of  “House  on  the  Hill”  for  a  class  of  younger 
children.  The  concepts  and  language  in  this  poem  are  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  and  will  be  easily  understood.  Emphasize 
the  importance  of  pronouncing  the  words  plainly  so  that  the 
young  children  can  understand  them  easily. 

If  there  are  children  in  the  group  who  are  especially  fond 
of  cats,  they  may  be  interested  in  locating  poems  about  them 
in  the  school  poetry  books,  anthologies,  or  supplementary 
readers.  Then  they  can  compare  the  various  kinds  of  cats 
described  in  these  poems  with  those  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Rum 
Turn  Tugger”  and  Vachel  Lindsay’s  “The  Mysterious  Cat.” 

A  variety  of  poems  about  cats  and  kittens  can  be  found  in 
T ime  for  Poetry,  Revised  Edition,  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot. 

At  this  time,  while  the  unit  “Singing  Words”  is  being 
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read,  a  collection  of  poetry  books  and  anthologies  may  be 
arranged  for  use  in  the  classroom  library.  Volunteers  may 
borrow  from  the  public  library  their  favorite  books  of  poetry 
to  be  added  to  this  collection. 

On  the  bulletin  board  in  this  area  the  group  may  display 
pictures,  copies  of  favorite  poems,  information  about  poets, 
and  other  items  of  interest  relating  to  poetry. 


Some  Poems  Tell  Stories 


The  following  story-poems,  or  ballads,  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
children  because  of  their  story  element.  Some  of  these  story-poems 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  the  children  may  have  heard  one  or  more 
of  them  sung  in  the  style  of  Burl  Ives,  John  Jacob  Niles,  or  some  other 
ballad  singer.  If  possible,  play  some  of  these  recordings  for  the 
children  or,  if  a  ballad  singer  lives  in  the  area,  invite  him  to  come  and 
share  his  songs  with  them.  The  group  may  also  enjoy  learning  some 
ballads  and  singing  them  together. 

Have  the  children  read  the  introduction  to  this  group  of  ballads. 
Then,  following  their  brief  comment,  have  them  listen  with  books 
closed  while  the  first  story-poem  is  read  aloud. 

Johnny  Appleseed 

The  story  of  John  Chapman,  or  Johnny  Appleseed  as  he 
was  known,  has  been  recounted  in  many  ways.  It  is  told 
again  here  in  the  flowing  rhythm  of  this  story-poem. 

Tell  the  group  that  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  and  his  wife, 
Rosemary,  are  the  poets  who  wrote  this  story-poem  called 
“Johnny  Appleseed.”  If  any  of  the  children  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  John  Chapman,  invite  them  to  tell  what 
they  know  about  him. 

Ask  the  group  to  listen  as  the  poem  is  read  aloud  and  try 
to  discover  all  they  can  about  the  appearance  and  activities 
of  John  Chapman  who  is  known  as  Johnny  Appleseed. 

After  the  oral  reading,  ask  volunteers  to  tell  what  they 
learned  from  the  poem  about  Johnny  Appleseed — his  age, 
his  appearance,  where  he  traveled,  and  what  he  did.  Ask 
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what  is  meant  by  “not  a  hat/  To  encumber  his  head”?  “He 
nested  with  owl,/  And  with  bear  cub  and  ’possum”?  “The 
beast  in  its  lair”? 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  words  “gnarled”  and 
“pippin”  that  are  used  to  describe  Johnny  Appleseed.  Ask 
why  these  words  are  especially  suitable  for  this  old  man 
(“Gnarled”  is  commonly  used  to  refer  to  branches  of  trees 
that  are  knotty  or  twisted.  A  “pippin”  is  a  rich-flavored 
variety  of  apple.). 

Ask  a  pair  of  children  to  find  on  a  map  Ashtabula  (In 
northeast  Ohio.),  and  Fort  Wayne  (In  northeast  Indiana.), 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  poem.  Then  they  may  point  out 
to  the  group  the  distance  covered  on  foot  by  this  solitary 
man  as  he  trudged  across  the  state  of  Ohio  into  Indiana. 

Have  the  group  decide  on  the  arrangement  they  wish  to 
follow  for  a  choral  reading  of  this  poem. 

After  they  have  interpreted  the  poem  through  their  own 
arrangement  for  choral  reading,  ask  the  children  why  Johnny 
Appleseed  has  been  long  remembered  and  what  stands  today 
as  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  group  will  enjoy  seeing  the  following  film  or  filmstrip 
at  this  time:  Johnny  Appleseed:  A  Legend  of  Frontier  Life 
(Coronet),  13-§-  min,  sd,  b  &  w/color;  Johnny  Appleseed  (MH), 
41  fr,  color. 

The  Raggle,  Taggle  Gypsies 

“The  Raggle,  Taggle  Gypsies”  was  first  sung  so  long  ago 
that  the  name  of  the  poet  is  forgotten.  People  today  still 
enjoy  the  lilting,  rolling  flow  of  words  and  rhythm  which  tell 
the  story  of  the  fair  lady  who  left  her  husband  and  castle  to 
go  and  live  with  the  gypsies. 

Ask  the  children  to  listen  as  you  read  this  poem  and 
be  ready  to  tell  why  they  think  this  lady  went  to  join  the 
gypsies  (Could  it  have  been  that  she  preferred  the  carefree 
life  of  the  gypsies  to  the  sedate  atmosphere  of  the  castle?). 

If  someone  in  the  group  has  seen  or  read  about  bands  of 
gypsies,  give  him  an  opportunity  to  share  his  information 
with  the  others. 

After  the  children  read  the  poem  silently,  ask:  “What  is 
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meant  by  ‘woods  and  copses’?  Who  knows  what  is  meant 
by  a  ‘goose-feather  bed’?  What  do  you  suppose  people  mean 
when  they  say  a  person  is  ‘a  gypsy  at  heart’?” 

Call  attention  to  the  “O”  at  the  end  of  each  alternate 
line  so  that  the  group  will  notice  that  it  supplies  the  rhyming 
effect  in  the  poem. 

The  children  will  have  fun  using  this  poem  for  choral 
reading.  The  entire  group  may  read  the  narrative  parts 
with  the  words  of  the  lord  and  his  lady  read  as  solo  parts. 


The  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee 

In  this  poem,  the  poet,  Mildred  Plew  Meigs,  paints  a 
humorous  portrait  of  the  swashbuckling  Pirate  Don  Durk 
of  Dowdee  which  the  children  will  enjoy. 

Tell  the  group  that  the  poem  they  are  to  hear  is  named 
“The  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee.”  Say:  “Some  of  you 
may  know  this  poem  already.  If  you  do,  listen  with  the 
others,  and  picture  the  pirate  as  he  is  described  in  the  poem.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud  so  that  the  children  can  catch  the 
effect  of  the  vigor  and  sound  of  its  movement.  Then  have 
them  read  the  poem  silently  in  preparation  for  the  choral 
reading  which  is  to  follow. 

Comment  on  the  amusing  words  and  phrases  in  this  poem 
— “floppety  plume,”  “squizzamaroo,”  “slickery  slosh.”  Call 
attention  to  the  rhyme  pattern,  noting  that  the  last  words  of 
the  first  three  lines  in  every  verse  rhyme,  that  the  last  line 
of  every  verse  ends  in  “Dowdee,”  and  that  the  last  line  in 
the  first  and  the  last  verses  are  identical. 

Discuss  briefly  the  various  things  which  the  poem  tells 
about  this  very  colorful  character — how  he  looked,  acted, 
and  what  he  was  like.  Ask  the  children  to  think  of  some 
words  to  describe  him  (Roguish,  jaunty,  bold.). 

This  poem  is  especially  well  adapted  to  choral  reading. 
For  one  arrangement,  the  boys  and  girls  may  alternate  in 
saying  every  other  verse,  with  the  entire  group  joining  in  on 
the  last  line  of  each  stanza. 

If  the  children  choose  to  read  the  entire  poem  in  unison, 
be  sure  they  pay  close  attention  to  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  such  words  as  slash  and  splash ,  squash  and  swash. 
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Meg  Merrilies 

The  exquisite  imagery  in  the  poetry  of  John  Keats  is  re¬ 
flected  in  this  ballad  of  “Meg  Merrilies.”  Like  threads  of  a 
tapestry,  the  richness  of  the  “brown  heath,”  the  “wild  white 
rose,”  the  “dark  glen  Yew,”  and  the  “old  red  blanket  cloak” 
are  woven  into  the  story  of  Meg,  the  gypsy. 

Tell  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  read  aloud  to  them 
a  story-poem,  “Meg  Merrilies,”  that  was  written  by  John 
Keats,  an  English  poet. 

Ask  them  to  see  how  much  they  can  learn  about  this 
woman  as  they  listen. 

Help  the  group  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  poem  as  they  volunteer  information  about  “Meg  Mer¬ 
rilies”  acquired  through  listening  to  the  poem — where  she 
lived,  what  she  ate,  how  she  looked,  what  she  did. 

Ask  the  children  whether  they  think  old  Meg  had  a  happy 
life,  and  if  so,  what  brought  her  this  happiness.  Compare 
the  theme  of  this  poem  with  that  of  the  “Raggle,  Taggle 
Gypsies”  (Page  288).  Encourage  the  group  to  tell  how  the 
poems  differ  and  in  what  ways  they  are  alike. 

Before  the  children  read  the  poem  silently,  clarify  some  of 
the  unusual  words  and  phrases  with  meanings  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  to  them — pods  o’  broom  (The  pods  of  a  plant  re¬ 
lated  to  the  pea  family.),  swart  blackberries  (Black  black¬ 
berries.),  larchen  trees  (Related  to  the  pines  but  drop  their 
needles.),  woodbine  (A  climbing  vine.),  garlanding  (Making 
wreaths  of  vines,  leaves,  flowers.),  yew  (A  type  of  evergreen.), 
plaited  (Braided.),  Margaret  Queen  (A  strong  monarch  of 
Denmark.),  Amazon  (One  of  a  race  of  tall,  strong  women  in 
Greek  mythology.),  a  chip  hat  (Hat  of  chip  straw.). 

Have  the  group  read  the  poem  in  unison  or  in  a  choral  ar¬ 
rangement  of  their  own.  In  this  way  they  will  experience 
more  fully  the  flow  of  the  rhythm  and  the  power  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  Keats  has  used. 

Extending  Appreciation 

The  four  story-poems  which  the  children  have  just  read 
will  prove  to  be  especially  enjoyable  if  some  singing  and 
listening  experiences  accompany  them. 
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If  possible,  obtain  a  recording  of  one  or  more  of  these 
ballads  so  the  children  can  hear  the  story-poem  words  set  to 
music.  If  this  is  not  possible,  give  the  children  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  to  another  poem  that  has  been  recorded  by 
one  of  the  well-known  ballad  singers. 

Perhaps  someone  in  the  reading  group,  or  in  the  class,  may 
know  a  ballad,  such  as  “The  Ballad  of  the  Boll  Weevil”  that 
has  been  arranged  for  young  singers.  If  so,  they  will  enjoy 
helping  the  rest  of  the  group  learn  the  words  and  music. 
Then  they  can  all  sing  the  ballad  together. 

A  familiar  folk  song  such  as  “Jenny  Crack  Corn”  or  “Skip 
to  My  Lou”  may  be  substituted  for  the  ballad  singing. 

If  any  of  the  characters  in  the  four  story-poems  appeal  to 
the  children  who  like  to  draw  and  paint,  they  may  enjoy 
illustrating  a  dramatic  scene  in  which  this  favorite  character 
is  featured. 

Some  children  may  be  interested  in  writing  a  paragraph 
or  two  describing  Johnny  Appleseed,  the  Pirate  Don  Durk, 
or  Old  Meg  Merrilies. 

The  following  film  will  help  the  children  to  appreciate 
poetry  more  fully  and  will  show  them  how  exciting  good 
poems  can  be:  Poems  Are  Fun  (Coronet),  11  min,  sd,  b  &  w/ 
color. 


Poems  About  Things 
Around  You 


In  “Poems  About  Things  Around  You,”  children  will  be  sharing 
experiences  that  are  familiar  to  many  of  them.  There  are  poems 
about  nature  with  which  the  country  child  will  be  entirely  at  home, 
there  are  others  that  are  a  part  of  the  city  child’s  experience,  and 
some — the  rain,  seasonal  changes,  and  pets — in  which  children  living 
in  both  areas  will  share  a  common  interest. 

The  poets  who  wrote  these  poems  bring  new  perspective  and 
appreciation  to  them  which  will  help  the  children  to  see  more  clearly 
some  of  the  things  which  we  sometimes  take  for  granted. 
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Rain  Sizes 


In  this  poem,  John  Ciardi  describes  rain  from  the  unique 
aspect  of  its  different  sizes.  If  anyone  in  the  group  comments 
on  the  title  “Rain  Sizes,”  after  reading  the  brief  introduction 
which  precedes  this  group  of  poems,  allow  the  group  to 
speculate  briefly  about  it. 

Then  have  the  children  close  their  books  and  listen  as  the 
poem  is  read  aloud.  Encourage  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
different  pictures  of  rain  that  the  poet  made  them  see  as  they 
listened. 

After  the  children  have  read  the  poem  silently,  call  their 
attention  to  the  similes  used  by  the  poet  when  describing 
some  of  the  rain  sizes  (“As  small  as  a  mist,”  “as  big  as  a 
nickel.”).  Allow  time  for  spontaneous  comment  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  relating  to  experiences  in  which  rain  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role. 

Have  the  class  read  the  poem  in  unison,  or  ask  individual 
children  to  interpret  the  poem  orally. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  the  next  time  they  experience 
rain  they  might  try  to  decide  just  how  John  Ciardi  would 
describe  its  size. 


City  Lights 

Rachel  Field  has  written  with  charming  insight  about 
many  things  which  comprise  a  child’s  small  world.  In  this 
poem  she  draws  a  striking  comparison  between  the  night¬ 
time  splendor  of  the  lights  of  a  city  and  the  candles  on  a 
“towering  Christmas  tree.” 

Tell  the  group  that  the  poem  which  you  are  going  to  read 
to  them  is  called  “City  Lights”  and  was  written  by  Rachel 
Field.  Ask  whether  they  can  recall  and  name  other  poems 
that  they  have  heard  or  read  which  were  written  by  this 
poet. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  several  times  so  that  the  beauty  of 
its  imagery  becomes  a  vivid  picture  in  the  children’s  minds. 
Ask  them  what  they  think  is  meant  by  the  “endless  dark,” 
“the  topmost  taper,”  and  what  would  represent  “the  top¬ 
most  taper”  on  a  Christmas  tree  today. 
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If  any  of  the  children  have  seen  a  big  city  after  dark,  en¬ 
courage  them  to  describe  their  impressions  of  it  for  the  others 
in  the  group. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  “row  upon  twinkling  row”  of  lighted 
buildings  in  the  big  city,  ask  the  group  to  recall  a  time  when 
they  returned  home  after  the  lights  were  on  in  their  own 
houses.  How  did  the  house  look?  What  feelings  did  these 
lighted  windows  have  for  them?  (Warmth,  safety,  pleasure, 
security.)  As  a  contrast,  encourage  the  group  to  discuss  the 
feelings  that  city  lights  might  give  them. 

The  children  will  enjoy  reading  this  short  poem  in  unison 
as  well  as  individually. 


It  Is  Raining 

In  this  poem  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  describes  rain  in 
three  different  places.  From  the  opening  statement,  “It  is 
raining,”  one  can  almost  hear  the  sound  of  the  rain  as  a 
background  accompaniment  to  the  words  of  the  poem.  Have 
the  children  listen  as  the  poem  is  read  aloud  and  decide  in 
which  of  the  three  places  they  would  most  like  to  be  in  the 
rain. 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  questions  and  answers 
throughout  the  poem  that  follow  each  statement,  “It  is 
raining.”  This  question-and-answer  approach  makes  the 
poem  particularly  effective  for  choral  reading.  Encourage 
the  children  to  bring  variety  to  their  reading  of  the  state¬ 
ments  and  questions  which  are  repeated  throughout  the 
poem.  The  places  described  in  the  poem — the  city,  the 
country,  the  sea — evoke  different  moods.  The  rain  seems  to 
move  from  one  to  the  other  with  ever-increasing  force.  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  reflect  these  changes  of  mood  and 
tempo  in  their  reading. 

If  the  children  do  not  comment  on  the  illustration,  call 
their  attention  to  the  way  it  illustrates  the  three  places 
where  “It  Is  Raining.” 

Ask  the  group  to  reread  the  poem,  “Rain  Sizes,”  page  294, 
and  then  to  tell  the  sizes  of  the  rain  that  fell  in  the  city,  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  ships  at  sea. 
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Dandelions 

Frances  Frost,  the  poet  who  wrote  the  four-line  verse 
called  “Dandelions,”  sees  beauty  in  the  small  as  well  as  in  the 
great  things  in  the  world.  Have  the  children  listen  as  you 
read  her  description  of  the  blossoms  of  the  common  dande¬ 
lion.  Discuss  the  poet’s  use  of  metaphor  when  calling  the 
dandelion  blossoms  “small  gold  buttons.”  Point  out  the 
lovely  images  created  by  her  use  of  language  in:  “climbing 
meadows,”  “swallow-shadows,”  “earth’s  green,  windy  coat.” 
Encourage  the  children  to  comment  on  the  word  pictures 
evoked  by  these  words. 

Individuals  may  read  this  short  verse  aloud  to  the  group. 


The  Pasture 

Through  his  poetry  Robert  Frost  dignifies  the  routine 
happenings  that  are  fundamental  to  everyday  life  in  the 
country.  In  this  poem  he  invites  the  reader  to  join  him  as  he 
performs  two  homely  tasks  on  the  farm.  Say  to  the  group: 
“In  his  poem,  ‘The  Pasture,’  Robert  Frost  invites  us  to  come 
with  him  as  he  goes  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring  and 
‘fetch’  a  newborn  calf  to  the  barn.  As  you  listen,  notice 
the  simple  way  he  describes  the  calf  so  that  you  know  it  is 
very  young.” 

After  reading  the  poem  aloud,  discuss  with  the  group 
what  the  poem  tells  about  the  poet’s  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  his  everyday  world  by  the  line,  “And  wait  to  watch  the 
water  clear,  I  may.”  Point  out  the  invitation  which  is  ex¬ 
tended  at  the  end  of  each  verse — “You  come  too.”  Ask: 
“Why  do  you  suppose  this  invitation  is  given?  Why  do  we 
sometimes  wish  to  share  a  beautiful  or  interesting  experience 
with  others?” 

Extending  Appreciation 

From  this  group  of  poems  the  children  may  carry  away 
new  thoughts  and  bits  of  imagery  that  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  recall. 

The  idea  that  rain  comes  in  different  sizes  may  leave  a 
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lasting  impression  which  the  children  will  be  eager  to  share 
with  friends  of  their  own  age  and  with  adults. 

If  the  children  live  in  a  big  city,  suggest  that  they  think 
how  it  looks  at  night  and  then  write  their  impressions  of  it 
in  a  short  verse  of  their  own. 

Call  the  group’s  attention  to  the  unusual  form  of  the  poem 
“It  Is  Raining” — the  simple  statement  that  precedes  each 
couplet  asking  the  questions,  followed  by  the  verses  of 
varying  lengths  describing  the  way  the  rain  comes  down  in 
the  city,  in  the  country,  and  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

Ask  the  children  to  write  their  own  versions  of  where 
they  would  like  to  be  in  the  rain.  Some  may  wish  to  write  a 
paragraph  in  prose  while  others  may  like  to  write  their 
thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  verse. 

Boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  country  or  have  visited 
friends  or  relatives  there  will  recall  the  pleasure  that  very 
young  children  take  in  picking  the  “small  gold  buttons”  of 
the  dandelion. 

Call  the  group’s  attention  to  Frances  Frost’s  use  of  a 
capital  letter  to  begin  the  first  word  of  each  line  of  her  poem 
which  is  written  in  a  single  sentence.  Then  compare  this 
writing  style  with  that  of  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  who  uses  a 
capital  only  on  the  first  word  of  a  sentence  which  may 
include  from  four  to  six  lines  of  the  poem. 

Ask  the  group  what  Robert  Frost  has  indicated  when  he 
tells  how  the  calf’s  mother  “licks  it  with  her  tongue.”  What 
other  young  animals  are  licked  by  their  mothers? 


Poems  Without  Rhyme 


Children  need  to  have  an  awareness  that  all  poetry  does  not 
rhyme.  As  they  hear  and  read  the  four  unrhymed  poems  in  this 
group,  they  can  be  helped  to  recognize  other  unmistakable  poetic 
qualities  such  as  condensation  of  language,  word  pictures,  and 
sensory  images  which  stir  the  imagination  through  the  cadence  of 
words  and  the  flow  of  rhythm. 
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Poem 


After  the  group  has  read  the  introduction  to  “Poems 
Without  Rhyme,  ”  their  attention  will  be  caught  by  the 
amusing  series  of  pictures  that  accompany  “Poem”  by 
William  Carlos  Williams.  Let  the  group  keep  their  books 
open  and  follow  the  illustrations  as  you  read  aloud  the  lines 
that  make  up  this  amusing  little  poem. 

Following  the  children’s  spontaneous  comments  about 
the  cat’s  adventure,  its  expression,  and  the  contents  of  the 
“jamcloset,”  help  them  to  recognize  the  poetic  qualities  that 
are  present  in  this  poem.  There  is  a  certain  quiet  flowing 
rhythm  to  the  lines  which  will  be  recognized  by  the  children 
although  the  poem  is  written  in  free-verse  form,  hence  un¬ 
rhymed. 

Encourage  various  individuals  to  read  the  poem  aloud 
with  the  idea  of  picturing  the  stealthy  movements  of  the  cat 
through  the  expressive  tones  of  their  voices. 

Help  the  group  to  recognize  the  need  of  pausing  for  em¬ 
phasis  in  order  to  make  the  thought  clear  even  though  there 
is  no  punctuation  in  the  poem.  The  desirability  of  carrying 
over  the  thought  from  verse  to  verse  until  completed  can  be 
illustrated  by  pointing  out  the  way  “first  the  right/forefoot’’ 
(In  the  second  verse.)  needs  the  word  “carefully’’  (From  the 
third  verse.)  read  with  it,  in  order  to  complete  the  thought, 
picturing  the  stealthy  movement  of  the  cat. 

Ask  the  children  what  they  think  will  happen  after  the 
cat  has  its  right  forefoot  and  its  hind  foot  in  the  “pit  of  the 
empty  flowerpot.” 


Storm 


In  this  short  poem  Hilda  Doolittle  Aldington  gives  a 
dramatic  picture  of  the  fury  of  a  storm.  Read  the  poem 
aloud  to  the  group,  stressing  its  powerful  movement  and  the 
forceful  words  “crash,”  “crack,”  “crushed,”  “rent,”  “split,” 
“swirl,”  and  “hurled.” 

Ask:  “Who  can  name  some  of  the  words  used  by  the 
author  to  give  the  feeling  of  the  force  of  the  storm?  Who 
can  recall  some  of  the  ways  in  which  she  describes  the  effects 
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of  the  storm?  (“Crack  the  live  branch,”  “each  leaf  is  rent.”) 
What  is  meant  by  ‘live  branch’?  by  ‘burden  the  trees  with 
black  drops’? 

“To  whom  is  the  poet  speaking  when  she  says,  ‘You  crash 
over  the  trees’?  How  does  this  make  the  poem  more  inter¬ 
esting?” 

Suggest  that  the  children  pronounce  the  words  crisply  as 
they  read  the  poem  in  unison. 


Snow-Capped  Mountain 

Recall  with  the  children  that  Hilda  Conkling,  who  wrote 
this  poem  called  “Snow-Capped  Mountain,”  is  the  child 
poet  who  wrote  the  introductory  poem  in  the  unit,  telling 
how  her  poems  came  to  her. 

Tell  the  group  that  her  poetry  is  largely  unrhymed  and 
that  for  a  young  child  her  observations  were  unusually  per¬ 
ceptive.  In  a  few  precise  words  she  was  able  to  describe 
what  she  saw  or  felt  so  that  others  could  share  her  observa¬ 
tions  and  feelings.  In  “Snow-Capped  Mountain,”  she  shares 
with  the  reader  one  of  these  perceptive  observations. 

Read  and  reread  this  poem  to  the  children,  lingering  over 
such  important  words  as  “white,”  “tall,”  “proud.”  Help  the 
children  to  recreate  in  their  own  minds  and  imaginations  the 
vision  of  the  mountain  which  the  poet  saw.  Pause  and  help 
the  children  to  fully  appreciate  such  passages  as  “The  whole 
sea/Must  stand  behind  you!”  and  “with  the  wind  on  your 
forehead.”  Then  ask:  “Can  anyone  tell  why  this  child  poet 
thought  that  the  mountain  might  ‘hold  the  eagles’  nests’? 
What  is  an  eagles’  nest  called?”  (An  eyrie.) 

Have  a  discussion  about  a  mountain  that  some  of  the 
children  may  have  seen.  Ask:  “Does  this  poem  in  any  way 
describe  that  mountain?  Did  the  mountain  you  saw  have 
‘slippery  towers’?  What  does  this  mean  to  you?  What  kind 
of  lily  do  you  think  the  child  poet  was  thinking  about  when 
she  compared  the  mountain  to  this  flower?”  (The  children 
will  probably  suggest  the  Easter  lily  with  which  most  of  them 
will  be  quite  familiar.) 

For  choral  reading  have  the  three-line  verses  read  as  solo 
parts  with  the  whole  group  saying  the  last  verse  in  unison. 


Teaching  Along  Story  Trails 
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The  Winter  Is  Past 

These  five  lines  called  “The  Winter  Is  Past”  are  from  the 
Bible.  Tell  the  group  that  the  lines  you  are  to  read  appear 
in  “The  Song  of  Songs.” 

“The  Song  of  Songs”  is  one  of  the  great  songs  of  old.  They 
have  an  ageless  quality  and  have  been  enjoyed  down  through 
the  ages.  This  brief  passage  is  noted  for  its  striking  beauty. 
Read  it  several  times  to  the  children,  and  help  them  to  cap¬ 
ture  some  of  its  loveliness. 

Explain  that  the  word  “turtle”  here  refers  to  the  turtle 
dove,  and  that  hearing  its  song  signifies  the  coming  of  spring. 

Have  the  class  read  the  poem  in  unison.  The  poem  may 
be  read  several  times,  varying  the  quality  of  pitch,  tempo, 
and  volume  to  get  different  effects. 

Extending  Appreciation 

The  four  rhythmic  selections  included  under  the  title 
‘•‘Poems  Without  Rhyme”  are  as  varied  in  theme  as  they 
are  in  form. 

From  this  group  of  poems  the  children  should  develop  a 
greater  appreciation  of  rhythm  in  poetry,  especially  when 
rhyme  is  not  present. 

The  group  may  be  interested  in  comparing  the  cat  in 
“Poem”  with  the  “Curious  Cat”  known  as  “The  Rum  Turn 
Tugger”  about  which  they  read  earlier  in  the  poetry  unit. 
Point  out  the  way  in  which  the  sound  and  the  rhyming  ele¬ 
ments  of  words  are  emphasized  in  “The  Rum  Turn  Tugger” 
while  “Poem”  contains  an  almost  prose-like  quality. 

If  no  one  in  the  group  notices  this,  call  attention  to  the 
four  small  verses  that  might  suggest  the  footprints  of  the 
cat  in  “Poem”  as  it  steps  carefully  down  the  page. 

Discuss  briefly  with  the  group  the  words  from  the  poem 
“Storm”  which  describe  the  violent  action  of  the  wind  and 
rain.  Tell  the  group  that  the  use  of  such  words  as  crash, 
crushed,  rent,  split,  swirl,  whirl,  and  hurl,  which  sound  like  the 
action  they  represent,  is  called  onomatopoeia.  Ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  name  some  other  words  that  imitate  natural  sounds 
and  give  an  example  or  two  like  buzz,  hiss,  or  whisper,  to  help 
them. 
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Children  in  the  group  who  like  to  draw  and  paint  may  en¬ 
joy  picturing  the  “Storm/’  the  “Snow-Capped  Mountain,’’ 
or  the  coming  of  spring  as  it  is  described  in  “The  Winter 
Is  Past.’’ 

After  the  completed  drawings  and  paintings  have  been 
mounted,  they  may  be  arranged  with  copies  of  the  poems 
they  illustrate,  to  make  an  attractive  display  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board. 

Encourage  the  group  to  watch  for  pictures  in  magazines 
and  books  which  remind  them  of  the  themes  of  the  poems 
they  are  reading. 


Poems  for  Special  Days 

Holidays  and  special  days  have  long  been  celebrated  in  song, 
story,  and  verse.  Through  these  special  days  we  pay  homage  to 
great  persons,  celebrate  traditional  events,  and  observe  the  seasonal 
changes.  Such  occasions  have  always  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  poets. 

Before  the  children  read  the  introduction  to  this  group  of  poems, 
ask  them  what  the  title  “Poems  for  Special  Days”  means  to  them. 
Allow  time  for  a  brief  discussion  of  special  days  (birthdays,  holy  days, 
and  holidays)  that  are  most  meaningful  to  the  children. 


Columbus 

Say  to  the  group:  “Our  first  poem  is  about  Christopher 
Columbus.  As  you  listen  to  this  poem  by  Annette  Wynne, 
you  will  hear  some  things  that  you  already  know  about  this 
great  man,  but  others  may  be  new  to  you. 

“Notice,  as  you  listen,  how  much  this  poet  can  tell  you 
about  the  boy,  Columbus,  while  using  a  very  few  words.’’ 

After  listening  to  the  poem,  have  the  children  open  their 
books  and  read  it  silently. 

Following  the  silent  reading,  ask:  “What  kind  of  boy  do 
you  think  Columbus  was?  What  is  meant  by  ‘distant 
stranger  skies’?  by  ‘A  child  he  was — grown  wonder-wise’? 
by  ‘made  rich  by  his  great  emprise’?’’ 


Teaching  Along  Story  Trails 
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Let  the  group  decide  on  an  arrangement  for  choral  reading 
so  they  can  enjoy  the  poem  together. 

The  group  will  enjoy  the  film  Story  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  (EBF),  17  min,  sd,  b  &  w/color. 


I  Saw  Three  Witches 

Tell  the  children  that  in  his  poem  “I  Saw  Three  Witches” 
Walter  de  la  Mare  has  used  both  forceful  action  words  and 
striking  comparisons  to  create  a  special  mood  for  his  poem. 

Ask  the  group  to  watch  for  the  different  pictures  of  the 
witches  that  the  poet  brings  to  their  minds  as  they  listen  to 
the  poem. 

After  the  reading,  encourage  the  group  to  express  their 
reactions  to  the  poem.  To  help  them  appreciate  the  similes 
used  by  the  poet,  ask:  “What  is  meant  by  ‘bowed  down  like 
barley’?  Who  has  seen  other  kinds  of  grain  (Oats,  wheat.) 
bending  or  ‘bowing’  with  the  wind?  What  does  this  com¬ 
parison  tell  you  about  the  age  and  appearance  of  the  witches? 
What  does  ‘Swooped  down  like  an  arrow’  make  you  know 
about  the  speed  of  a  hawk?  What  is  a  hawk’s  ‘eyrie’?  What 
do  you  think  a  ‘smickering  smile’  would  be  like?” 

If  the  children  are  not  familiar  with  the  following  words: 
“louring”  (Often  spelled  “lowering.”)  meaning  dark  and 
gloomy;  “shallop,”  a  variety  of  rowboat;  and  “osiers,”  a 
variety  of  willow;  tell  them  the  meaning  of  these  words  be¬ 
fore  they  read  the  poem  silently. 

After  the  silent  reading,  ask  the  children  to  name  some  of 
the  action  words  that  helped  to  create  the  special  mood  of 
the  poem.  (Straddled,  mounting,  swooped,  smote,  lamenting.) 

Before  they  read  the  poem  together,  help  the  children  to 
decide  on  the  best  arrangement  for  choral  reading.  Through 
such  discussion,  the  group  will  be  better  prepared  to  express 
the  mood  of  the  poem. 


Christmas  Hearth  Rhyme 

This  old  English  rhyme  announces  Christmas  with  gay 
simplicity.  Before  reading  the  poem  to  the  children,  tell 
them  that  the  words  “box”  and  “bay”  refer  to  greens  that 
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were  used  with  holly  for  decoration  at  Christmastime  in 
England. 

Some  of  the  well-known  customs  that  are  followed  in 
England  during  the  Christmas  season  may  be  discussed 
briefly  at  this  time.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  greens 
that  are  used  in  our  own  country  for  Christmas  decora¬ 
tion. 

Tell  the  group  that  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  this  poem 
add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  sentiment  that  the  words  express. 

After  the  children  listen  to  the  poem,  ask  what  feeling  it 
gave  them.  Then  have  them  name  their  favorite  poems 
about  Christmas. 

The  group  will  enjoy  reading  this  old  English  rhyme  in 
unison. 


My  Valentine 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  five-line  poem,  “My  Valentine,” 
provides  an  interesting  companion  piece  for  “A  Valentine,” 
the  poem  by  Eleanor  Hammond  which  is  on  the  same  page 
in  the  Reader. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  discover  what  three  unusual 
valentine  offerings  are  described  in  Stevenson’s  poem  as  it  is 
read  aloud.  After  the  oral  reading,  ask:  “From  what  were 
the  brooches  and  toys  to  be  made?  What  pictures  did  the 
poet  make  you  see  as  you  listened?  How  do  you  think  he 
felt  about  the  world  around  him?” 


A  Valentine 

Then  say  to  the  group,  “We  have  another  poem  about  a 
valentine  which  was  written  by  Eleanor  Hammond.  She, 
too,  describes  the  beauties  of  nature  just  as  Stevenson  did  in 
his  poem.” 

Ask  the  group  to  listen  as  you  read  the  poem,  “A  Valen¬ 
tine,”  to  discover  the  poet’s  idea  of  the  best  valentine. 

After  the  reading,  ask:  “How  many  of  the  designs  of 
nature  which  are  described  in  this  poem  are  familiar  to  you? 
Which  ones  are  your  favorites?” 


Teaching  Along  Story  Trails 
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Help  the  group  to  recognize  the  lovely  imagery  created 
by  the  poet’s  use  of  well-chosen  but  simple  descriptive  words 
(“Bare  old  elms,”  “Silver  clouds,”  “Lacy  snowflakes”)  as  she 
portrays  the  exquisite  design  of  “Outdoor’s  valentine.” 

The  poem  “My  Valentine”  may  be  read  by  individuals  or 
by  the  group  in  unison. 

Individual  children  may  each  read  one  line  of  the  poem 
“A  Valentine,”  with  the  entire  group  joining  in  reading  the 
last  line,  “That  is  Outdoor’s  valentine!” 


George  Washington 

The  heroes  of  our  country  have  been  honored  by  poets 
and  authors  in  story  and  verse.  This  poem  by  James  S. 
Tippett  may  be  used  in  observance  of  George  Washington’s 
birthday.  It  recounts  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Washington  and  describes  the  kind  of  person  he  was.  Ask 
the  children  to  listen  to  the  poem  and  find  out  what  par¬ 
ticular  phases  of  his  life  the  poem  tells  about  (“farmer,” 
“fighter,”  “rebel,”  “President”). 

Through  discussion,  help  the  children  to  see  what  the  poet 
is  telling  them  about  the  man,  George  Washington.  Ask: 
“What  does  the  line  ‘Lived  among  his  men’  tell  you  about 
this  leader?  Why  did  the  poet  say  that  he  ‘Grieved  at  Valley 
Forge’?  In  what  fighting  would  Washington  learn  to  be 
‘crafty’?  Why  were  the  words  ‘slipped  across’  used  to  tell 
about  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware?” 

Help  the  children  to  understand  the  deeper  meaning  of 
this  poem  that  is  implied  in  the  last  verse.  Ask:  “To  what 
did  Valley  Forge  refer  in  Washington’s  time?  What  might 
“Valley  Forge”  represent  in  our  time?  What  can  our  leaders 
today  learn  from  the  way  George  Washington  met  and  faced 
problems?  What  can  we  learn  from  this  great  man?” 

The  children  may  like  to  work  out  their  own  plan  for 
choral  reading  and  prepare  to  read  this  poem  together  for 
the  school  observance  of  Washington’s  birthday. 

Viewing  the  film  The  Boyhood  of  George  Washington  will 
help  the  group  to  understand  how  Washington  developed 
in  his  youth  many  of  the  qualities  which  made  him  a  great 
leader.  (Coronet,  11  min,  sd,  b  &  w/color.) 
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Written  in  March 


The  coming  of  spring  has  been  traditionally  a  time  of  re¬ 
joicing  and  celebration.  Poets  have  found  the  springtime 
to  be  a  never-ending  source  of  inspiration  for  their  poetry. 
Tell  the  group  that  William  Wordsworth,  a  famous  English 
poet,  is  the  author  of  the  poem  “Written  in  March,”  which 
they  are  about  to  hear.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  nature  and 
used  it  as  the  subject  of  so  many  of  his  poems  that  he  was 
sometimes  called  “the  nature  poet.”  In  this  poem  his  sensi¬ 
tive  response  to  spring  depicts  the  beauty  of  March  in  a 
peaceful,  pastoral  setting. 

As  the  poem  is  read  aloud,  have  the  children  employ  their 
own  imaginations  in  seeing  spring  through  the  eyes  of  the 
poet.  Ask  them  to  observe  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  poem 
begins,  finally  reaching  a  climax  with  the  ploughboy 
“whooping”  with  joy. 

Before  the  children  read  the  poem  silently,  ask  them  to 
notice  how  many  signs  of  spring  are  included  in  the  poem. 
Help  the  group  to  see  that  there  is  a  triumphant  note  through¬ 
out  this  poem.  The  defeat  of  winter  is  almost  complete  when 
“the  rain  is  over  and  gone”  as  the  poem  ends. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  tone  of  voice  that  would  be 
most  suitable  to  use  as  they  read  the  poem  together.  Call 
the  group’s  attention  to  the  need  of  livelier,  more  expressive 
tones  as  they  read  the  last  six  lines  of  the  poem. 

If  possible,  have  the  class  listen  to  Symphony  No.  6  in  F 
(Pastoral),  by  Beethoven.  (RCA  Victor,  LM2614.)  Com¬ 
pare  the  composer’s  expression  of  spring  through  music 
with  the  poet’s  expression  through  words.  Ask:  “Do  these 
two  forms  of  expression  convey  the  same  feeling  or  mood? 
Who  can  explain  why  this  is  so?” 

Extending  Appreciation 

Following  their  reading  of  Wordsworth’s  “Written  in 
March,”  the  children  may  discuss  briefly  the  various  poems 
they  have  just  read.  Invite  individual  comment  on  favorite 
poems  and  on  the  holidays  among  the  special  days  that  were 
represented. 

If  some  of  the  children  have  favorite  Christmas  poems, 
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suggest  that  they  share  them  with  the  group.  Old  favorites 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  James  S.  Tippett,  Annette 
Wynne,  and  other  familiar  poets  may  also  be  shared  if  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  children  warrants  this  activity. 

Recall  briefly  the  contrasts  drawn  by  the  seven  poems 
just  read:  the  joy  expressed  in  the  Christmas  season;  the 
exquisite  imagery  of  the  valentines  described;  the  eeriness 
of  the  witches;  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of  the  famous  men; 
and  the  lovely  portrayal  of  spring’s  arrival. 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
picture  in  every  line  of  the  Hammond  poem  and  that  the 
eight  lines  of  this  poem  are  included  in  a  single  sentence. 

Contrast  the  poem  about  Columbus  with  the  one  about 
Washington.  In  one,  the  boyhood  of  a  great  man  is  empha¬ 
sized,  while  in  the  other,  the  famous  deeds  of  his  manhood 
are  portrayed. 

Observe,  also,  the  many  action  words  in  this  poem  about 
Washington  (loved,  lived,  led,  fought,  slipped,  grieved, 
helped).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  similes  in  the 
poems  by  De  la  Mare  and  Wordsworth  and  the  metaphors 
that  add  force  to  the  description  of  the  witches. 

Having  observed  the  children’s  reactions  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  poems  that  are  included  in  this  unit,  “Singing  Words,’’ 
the  teacher  will  have  a  good  idea  of  those  that  were  most 
meaningful  and  appealing  to  the  group. 

As  a  summarizing  activity,  encourage  brief,  spontaneous 
comments  by  the  children,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
react  to  the  poem  or  poems  that  they  especially  enjoyed. 

To  heighten  awareness  of  the  various  devices  that  are 
commonly  used  by  poets  to  create  a  certain  mood  or  tell  a 
story  in  verse  form,  have  the  children  name  some  of  the 
common  ones  that  were  mentioned  earlier  as  individual 
poems  were  read.  These  will  include  the  use  of  various 
figures  of  speech,  of  “special”  words,  and  of  nonsense  words. 
Noted  also  will  be  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  the  varying  length 
of  the  lines  and  stanzas  that  make  up  individual  poems. 
The  poet’s  special  use  of  punctuation  to  add  emphasis  and 
to  strengthen  meaning  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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Poems  for  Special  Days  (302-310) 


Unit  VI  •  The  Long  Story 


Introducing  the  Unit 

This  unit  is  unique  in  the  Reader  as  it  is  made  up  of  a 
single  long  story,  “Rikki-tikki-tavi,”  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
One  of  the  greatest  stories  ever  written  for  children,  it  ap¬ 
pears  here  in  its  original  form  without  adaptation  or  cutting. 

Rudyard  Kipling  knew  India  and  its  people  and  animals 
well,  having  lived  there  for  many  years.  Although  the  author 
was  not  writing  as  a  naturalist,  his  animals  are  true  to  nature 
in  their  habits  and  attitudes.  It  is  through  their  conversa¬ 
tions  and  relationships  with  one  another  that  the  story  plot 
is  revealed.  The  exciting  happenings  that  lead  up  to  the 
climax  of  this  story  will  capture  every  child’s  attention. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  interest  created  by  reading 
this  selection  will  send  many  children  to  the  book  from 
which  it  comes.  Here  they  will  enjoy  one  of  the  richest 
reading  experiences  in  all  children’s  literature. 

If  the  animals  in  these  stories  have  special  appeal  for 
some  of  the  children,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
The  Wind  in  the  Willows  by  Kenneth  Grahame.  The  animal 
characters  in  this  story  are  completely  true  to  their  animal 
nature  in  the  same  way  that  the  animals  in  Kipling’s  stories 
are  true  to  their  natural  habits  and  attitudes. 

The  lesson  plan  in  the  Manual,  which  accompanies  “Rikki- 
tikki-tavi,”  is  long  and  detailed.  Through  discussion  and 
other  group  activities  the  children  are  led  to  a  fuller  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  great  story. 

There  are  many  suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  plan 
for  further  activities  involving  the  use  of  reference  mate¬ 
rials.  Through  this  exploration  and  the  sharing  of  the  in¬ 
formation  that  is  discovered,  the  children  will  gain  a  broader 
knowledge  of  India  and  the  people  and  animals  living  there. 

The  exercises  in  the  Reader  will  help  the  children  to  see 
behind  some  of  the  happenings  in  the  story  and  will  also  lead 
them  to  do  some  critical  thinking.  A  greater  appreciation 
for  the  author’s  style  and  his  use  of  words  in  this  story  will  be 
developed  through  the  discussions  that  are  inspired  by  the 
questions  in  the  exercises. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


The  materials  listed  below  are  closely  related  to  the  single 
selection  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials  as  possible 
should  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children  as  they  read 
the  long  story  which  makes  up  the  unit. 


Books 

Book  from  Which  the  Long  Story  Came 

The  Jungle  Book,  Rudyard  Kipling 

Other  Books 

The  Second  Jungle  Book ,  Rudyard  Kipling 

The  setting  for  these  animal  stories  is  the  East  Indian  forest. 
Here,  Baloo,  the  bear,  Bagheera,  the  panther,  and  other  wild 
jungle  beasts  talk  with  one  another,  sharing  the  adventures  that 
occur  in  their  daily  lives. 

Just  So  Stories,  Rudyard  Kipling 

A  collection  of  whimsical  stories  that  answer  such  questions  as 
how  the  camel  got  his  hump,  why  the  elephant  has  a  trunk,  how 
the  first  letter  was  written,  and  how  the  alphabet  was  made. 

Wind  in  the  Willows,  Kenneth  Grahame 

A  delightful  tale  of  Water  Rat,  Mole,  Toad,  Badger,  and  the 
other  animals  that  lived  in  the  forest  and  along  the  river  bank. 
The  interesting  adventures  in  this  world  of  animals  has  great  ap¬ 
peal  for  both  children  and  adults. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Kipling's  India  (TFC) 

This  film  is  an  excerpt  from  the  feature  picture  Kim  (MGM)  in 
which  the  people,  places,  and  customs  of  19th  century  India  are 
depicted. 

Animals  of  the  Indian  Jungle  (EBF) 

A  color  film  showing  the  tropical  rain  forest  of  Eastern  India. 
Animals  pictured  in  the  sequences  include  the  tiger,  the  monkey, 
the  mongoose,  the  python,  the  cobra,  and  the  elephant. 


Reference  Materials 

Map  of  Asia,  encyclopedias,  geographies,  science  and 
social-studies  textbooks. 
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Rikki-tikki-tavi 


Rikki-tikki-tavi  was  a  little  mongoose  that  had  been  washed  out 
of  his  burrow  by  a  spring  flood.  He  was  befriended  by  an  English 
family  who  found  him  in  their  garden  at  the  Segowlee  cantonment  in 
India.  One  of  Rikki-tikki’s  very  first  acts  was  to  kill  Karait,  a  small  but 
dangerous  snake  which  endangered  the  life  of  the  child,  Teddy. 
Thus  Rikki-tikki  immediately  won  a  place  for  himself  in  the  family’s 
affections. 

In  the  garden  lived  the  dreaded  cobra,  Nag,  and  his  wife, 
Nagaina.  They  were  feared  by  all  the  birds  and  animals.  Rikki’s 
first  encounter  with  the  cobras  occurred  when  Darzee,  the  tailorbird, 
and  his  wife  were  telling  him  how  Nag  ate  one  of  their  babies. 
While  Rikki-tikki  was  reprimanding  Nag  for  this  act,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  struck  by  Nagaina  who  came  up  from  behind  to  make 
an  end  of  him. 

Nag  and  Nagaina  realized  that  the  garden  would  not  be  a  safe 
place  for  them  so  long  as  Rikki-tikki  was  there,  so  they  plotted  to  kill 
the  English  family,  hoping  that  he  would  then  leave.  Chuchundra, 
the  muskrat,  informed  Rikki  of  this  plot,  which  involved  Nag’s  entering 
the  bathroom  through  a  sluice  in  the  wall  to  await  the  first  victim,  the 
man  of  the  family.  Rikki  attacked  Nag  while  he  slept  coiled  around  a 
water  jar.  During  the  terrible  fight  that  ensued,  Rikki  locked  his  teeth 
in  a  deadly  grip  on  Nag’s  head.  Nag  lashed  back  and  forth,  bang¬ 
ing  Rikki-tikki  nearly  to  pieces  before  a  shot  from  the  man’s  gun  put 
a  final  end  to  Nag. 

Rikki  took  little  time  to  enjoy  his  victory  as  he  realized  that  he 
now  had  to  deal  with  the  vengeful  Nagaina.  While  Darzee’s  wife 
diverted  Nagaina’s  attention,  Rikki  began  to  destroy  the  eggs  in  her 
nest. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  smash  the  last  egg,  Rikki  learned  that 
Nagaina  had  gone  to  the  house  to  seek  her  revenge  on  the  family. 
Here  Rikki  found  her  just  as  she  was  about  to  strike  at  Teddy.  When 
the  enraged  Nagaina  turned  to  seize  the  egg  that  Rikki  was  holding, 
Teddy’s  father  pulled  him  to  safety.  During  the  fight  with  Rikki-tikki 
which  followed,  Nagaina  retrieved  the  egg  and  escaped  to  the 
garden.  Rikki  daringly  pursued  her  into  a  rathole  where  he  finally 
killed  her. 

All  the  birds  and  animals  rejoiced,  and  the  family  was  filled  with 
gratitude  for  what  the  little  mongoose  had  done.  From  that  day  on 
with  Rikki-tikki  on  guard,  no  cobra  ever  again  dared  to  show  its 
head  inside  the  garden  wall. 
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Building 
story  background 


Introducing 
the  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


New  Words 


Rikki-tikki-tavi*,  Segowlee*,  cantonment *,  Chuchundra, 
mongqost*,  scuttled *,  revived,  funeral,  motto*,  veranda*,  kero¬ 
sene ,  Marshal  Niel,  fibers*,  Nag,  cobra*,  tuft*,  Br alibi*, 
fledglings*,  Nagaina,  Karait*,  inherited*,  providence*,  Chua, 
sluice,  earthenware* ,  singed*,  valibnt*,  whitish 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Tell  the  children  that  this  story  takes  place  in  northeast 
India,  and  have  them  locate  this  particular  area  on  a  map. 
Mention  the  climate  and  the  spring  floods  which  come  as  a 
result  of  the  heavy  rains.  Ask  the  children  to  name  some  of 
the  animals  which  live  here  and  refer  to  the  harmful  snakes 
that  are  an  ever-present  danger. 

Say  to  the  group:  “Rudyard  Kipling,  the  author  of  this 
story,  lived  in  India  for  many  years.  As  a  child  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  native  nurses.  From  them  he  learned 
their  language  and  became  familiar  with  their  stories  and 
customs.  In  later  years  he  wrote  stories  about  some  of  the 
wild  animals  that  he  learned  to  know.  His  stories  show  how 
well  he  understood  the  nature  of  these  animals. 

“India  was  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  time  of  this 
story,  and  many  British  troops  and  officials  were  stationed 
there. 

“The  English  family  in  the  story  lived  at  an  army  post 
known  as  the  Segowlee  cantonment.  Here,  as  if  by  providence, 
the  little  mongoose,  Rikki-tikki-tavi,  saved  them  from  Karait, 
a  poisonous  snake,  and  the  dangerous  cobras,  Nag  and 
Nagaina .” 

j^rite  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  have  them 
pronounced,  and  their  meanings  discussed:  Chuchundra, 
scuttled,  kerosene,  Brahm,  fledglings,  flinched,  Chua,  sluice, 
purchase,  singed,  consolation,  whitish.  If  the  children  need 
help,  refer  them  to  the  glossary  or  the  dictionary. 

Say  to  the  group:  “Kipling  chose  a  little  mongoose, 
Rikki-tikki-tavi,  as  the  subject  of  this  particular  story.  As 
you  read  the  story,  you  will  learn  many  things  about  the 
mongoose.  Be  ready  to  tell  why  Rikki-tikki  is  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  character  and  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  he  did.” 
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Discussion  of  the  Story 

After  the  children  tell  why  they  think  Rikki-tikki-tavi  is 
such  an  interesting  story  character,  ask,  “What  do  you  think 
was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  he  did?”  Have  individuals 
read  aloud  the  parts  that  tell.  Then  point  out  the  way  the 
author  was  able  to  make  the  reader  feel  in  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Rikki-tikki,  and  ask  the  children  to  find  and 
read  aloud  parts  that  made  them  “live”  the  story  with  him. 

Lead  the  group  to  determine  the  mood  of  this  story  by 
observing  the  feelings  of  tension,  fear,  and  anxiety  created 
by  the  author.  Say:  “This  story  is  filled  with  suspense  as  it 
keeps  one  wondering  just  how  it  will  turn  out.  What  part  of 
the  story  has  the  most  suspense  for  you?”  Have  individuals 
read  aloud  the  parts  they  have  selected. 

Ask:  “How  does  the  mood  of  the  story  change  near  the 
end?  What  causes  this  change  of  mood?  What  words  would 
you  use  to  describe  this  mood  at  the  end  of  the  story?” 

Say:  “As  you  read  this  story  you  found  many  clues  which 
told  you  something  about  the  traits  of  the  various  characters. 
In  some  cases  the  author  revealed  directly  what  these  quali¬ 
ties  were;  at  other  times  they  were  implied  by  something 
the  character  said,  did,  or  felt.  Look  for  passages  in  the 
story  which  tell  you  something  about  the  characters.”  The 
following  passages  are  among  those  that  may  be  named  by 
the  group : 

“a  sensible  bird”  (Darzee’s  wife) 

“wicked  wife”  (Nagaina) 

“cold  heart”  (Nag) 

“fired  both  barrels  of  a  shotgun  into  Nag”  (Teddy’s 
father) 

“eaten  up  .  .  .  with  curiosity”  (Rikki-tikki) 

“was  very  like  a  man  in  some  ways”  (Darzee) 

“insisted  on  Rikki-tikki  sleeping  under  his  chin” 
(Teddy) 

“picked  him  up  from  the  dust  and  hugged  him” 
(Teddy’s  mother) 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  help  the  group  to  see  that 
some  of  these  passages  from  the  story  imply  certain  things 
instead  of  stating  them  directly. 


Discussing 
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Comparing 
story  characters 


Enjoying 
story  humor 


Appreciating 
story  imagery 


Point  out  that  some  of  the  characters  in  this  story  provide 
interesting  contrasts.  Ask  the  children  to  compare  Nag  and 
Nagaina  with  Darzee  and  his  wife.  Then  ask,  “In  what  ways 
are  Nag  and  Darzee  somewhat  alike?  (Both  are  inclined 
to  be  rather  boastful  and  talkative.)” 

Help  the  group  to  see  that  both  Nagaina  and  Darzee’s 
wife  are  more  inclined  to  take  definite  action  than  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Refer  to  paragraph  7  on  page  323  in  which  Nagaina 
gives  Nag  directions  for  carrying  out  the  plot.  Mention,  too, 
that  it  is  Darzee’s  wife,  not  Darzee,  that  helps  to  divert 
Nagaina  when  Rikki-tikki  is  destroying  her  nest.  At  the 
end  of  the  story,  Darzee  sings  “his  foolish  little  song  of  tri¬ 
umph”  while  his  wife  who  “was  wiser”  flaps  her  wings  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  Nagaina’s  escape. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  comparison  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  fainthearted  and  indecisive  Chuchundra  and  the 
bravely  persistent  Rikki-tikkL1  Ask  the  children  to  find  and 
read  the  parts  of  the  story  which  bring  out  these  contrasts. 
Say,  “How  does  Chuchundra’s  presence  serve  to  further 
the  action  of  the  story?” 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  in  addition  to  the  elements 
of  suspense  and  fear,  this  story  also  has  humor.  Then  ask 
them  to  skim  the  story  to  find  passages  which  serve  to  give 
balance  to  the  plot  through  the  relief  and  interest  that  the 
humor  affords.  Have  the  children  prepare  to  read  these 
passages  aloud  to  the  group.  Such  passages  as  the  following 
might  be  selected : 

Page  314,  paragraph  2,  in  which  the  characteristics 
of  a  mongoose  are  described. 

Page  315,  paragraph  3,  which  describes  Rikki-tikki 
exploring  the  house. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  author’s  ability  to  make 
them  see  pictures  as  they  read  various  descriptions  in  the 
story.  Then  have  them  look  for  examples  of  such  imagery 
and  read  them  aloud.  The  following  passages  are  among 
those  which  may  be  selected  by  the  group : 

Page  316,  paragraph  1,  describing  the  garden. 

Page  317,  paragraph  1,  describing  the  tailorbird’s 
nest. 

Page  317,  paragraph  5,  describing  the  cobra. 
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Say:  “From  time  to  time  throughout  the  story  the  author 
writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  Rikki-tikki.  By  his  use  of 
this  method  he  makes  the  reader  experience  the  story  more 
keenly.  How  does  this  technique  help  to  make  the  story 
more  interesting?  Who  can  find  an  example  of  this  style  in 
the  story  and  be  ready  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  group?” 

The  children  might  choose  such  a  passage  as  paragraph  2 
on  page  321. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

The  exercise  “Learning  More  About  the  Story”  will  help 
the  children  to  see  how  certain  events  lead  to  the  climax  of 
this  story.  The  discussion  will  also  give  them  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  story  characters  and  the  setting  in 
which  the  action  took  place. 

After  the  children  answer  the  questions  in  the  exercise 
“Thinking  About  the  Story”  they  will  have  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  each  story  character  and  the  importance  of  the 
part  each  one  played  in  the  action  of  the  story. 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  recalling  the  sequence  of 
main  events  in  a  story,  write  the  following  titles  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  Say:  “Several  important  things  happened  to  Rikki- 
tikki  in  this  story.  See  if  you  can  arrange  the  following  titles 
designating  these  happenings  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred  in  the  story.” 

Getting  a  First  Look  at  Nag — 3 
Finding  a  New  Home  and  Family — 1 
Meeting  Chuchundra — 5 
Killing  Nagaina — 8 
Fighting  and  Killing  Karait — 4 
Destroying  Nagaina’ s  Eggs — 7 
Killing  Nag — 6 

Exploring  the  House  and  Garden — 2 
Feeling  Proud  of  a  Job  Well  Done — 9 

Recall  with  the  children  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
when  using  reference  material  and  taking  notes.  First,  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  choosing  the  right  source  book  for 
their  purpose,  and  of  using  the  index  to  locate  the  subject. 


Discussing 
the  author's  style 


"Learning  More 
About  the  Story" 


"Thinking  About 
the  Story" 


Recalling 
the  sequence 
of  events 


Reviewing  the  use 
of  reference  books 
and  note-taking 
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Planning  a  report 


Using  context  clues 


Noting  the  effect 
and  meaning  of 
expressive  words 


Mention,  also,  the  necessity  of  reading  all  the  information 
given  in  order  to  select  the  main  ideas. 

As  the  children  name  and  describe  the  various  steps  which 
they  follow,  have  a  volunteer  record  and  number  each  one 
on  the  chalkboard. 

In  case  the  children  do  not  bring  out  the  point  themselves, 
guide  them  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  one  does  not  copy 
directly  from  a  reference  book  but  restates  the  main  ideas  in 
his  own  words. 

To  help  the  children  organize  their  notes  and  make  orderly 
preparations  for  giving  oral  reports  similar  to  those  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  end  of  this  story,  have  the  group  name  and  list 
the  various  steps  to  be  followed : 

1.  Rewrite  and  rearrange  notes  until  they  are  in  the 
desired  order  for  the  report. 

2.  Decide  on  the  main  points  that  are  to  be  emphasized. 

3.  Reword  these  points  until  they  are  clear. 

4.  Review  what  you  plan  to  say  so  you  will  not  have  to 
depend  on  your  notes  as  you  talk. 

Word -Study  Skills 

To  stress  the  use  of  context  clues  in  determining  word 
meaning,  write  the  following  passages  from  the  story  on  the 
chalkboard.  Have  the  children  list  on  paper  their  own 
definition  of  each  underlined  word  according  to  its  use. 

When  completed,  the  papers  may  be  compared  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  group. 

1.  at  the  bottom  of  his  cold  heart  he  was  afraid 

2.  Now  I  have  Nagaina  to  settle  with 

3.  where  the  sun  strikes  nearly  all  day 

4.  within  easy  striking  distance  of  Teddy's  bare  leg 

5.  Nagaina  spun  clear  round 

6.  saw  Teddy's  father  shoot  out  a  big  hand 

Say:  “Kipling  liked  to  use  words  that  sounded  like  the 
action  he  was  trying  to  describe.  There  are  many  words  in 
this  story  which  give  the  effect  of  the  sounds  which  they 
represent.  Skim  the  story  and  list  as  many  of  these  words 
as  you  can  find.” 

Ten  of  these  words  which  may  be  among  those  that  will 
be  selected  from  the  story  by  the  children  are  listed  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page. 
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clucking 

whisking 

scuttled 

piping 

snuffing 

flapped 

hissed 

cheeps 

whizzed 

chattered 

After  the  words  have  been  listed,  have  the  children  discuss 
them  and  the  sounds  and  action  they  suggest. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Children  who  have  a  special  interest  in  animals  will  enjoy 
using  reference  books  to  learn  more  about  the  mongoose,  the 
muskrat,  and  the  birds  and  snakes  named  in  the  story.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  take  notes  and  share  with  the  group  any 
information  they  find. 

Others  in  the  group  may  find  some  information  about 
Rudyard  Kipling,  the  author  of  this  story.  Ask  them  to 
share  this  information,  in  the  form  of  oral  reports,  with  their 
group. 

If  a  few  children  would  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about  India,  they  too,  working  in  pairs,  may  do  some  re¬ 
search  by  consulting  encyclopedias,  geographies,  and  social- 
studies  textbooks. 

If  the  children  show  sufficient  interest,  suggest  that  they 
illustrate  one  of  the  exciting  scenes  in  this  story.  Ask  them 
to  give  a  title  to  each  scene.  The  completed  pictures  may 
be  arranged  in  sequential  order  on  a  bulletin  board. 

As  soon  as  the  group  completes  the  exercises  in  the  Reader 
which  accompany  “The  Long  Story,”  have  them  turn  to 
page  338  and  skim  the  list  of  annotated  titles  under  “Some 
Books  to  Read.”  Encourage  comment  relating  to  the  titles 
in  which  individual  children  may  be  interested. 

Some  children  may  be  interested  in  reading  The  Jungle 
Book,  from  which  the  story  “Rikki-tikki-tavi”  came,  or  one 
of  the  other  children’s  books  by  Rudyard  Kipling  such  as 
The  Second  Jungle  Book  or  the  Just  So  Stories. 

The  group  will  enjoy  the  following  film  which  depicts  the 
people,  places,  and  customs  of  India  during  the  19th  century: 
Kipling's  India  (TFC),  20  min,  color.  If  the  group  has  not 
seen  a  film  about  jungle  animals,  they  will  be  interested  in 
viewing  Animals  of  the  Indian  Jungle  (EBF),  11  min,  color. 


Using 

reference  material; 
taking  notes 


Learning 
more  about 
the  author 


Finding 
and  sharing 
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Illustrating 
story  scenes 


Discussing 
"Some  Books 
to  Read" 


Reading  for 
enjoyment 


Enjoying  films 
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IV 


Vocabulary  for 
Along  Story  Trails 


The  following  list  includes  all  the  new  words  from  each  prose  selection  in  Along  Story 
Trails.  The  number  at  the  left  of  a  word  indicates  the  page  on  which  the  word  first  appears. 
An  asterisk  marks  each  word  which  is  included  in  the  Reader  glossary.  A  line  follows  the  last 
new  word  in  each  selection. 


Unit  I 

14  Flan 
lingered 
sweat 
afore 
reckon 
pace 

16  admired 
puny* 

17  loomed 
spattering 


22  wicked 
panic 

23  blister 

24  mite 
shucks 

25  hints 
qualities 
convince 
aware 
violence 


35  required 
incident 
experience 
located 
descriptive 

36  Alps 
pilgrims* 
perished 
monastery* 
hospice* 


ain’t 

26  Romero* 

saint 

18  lack 

Manuela* 

holy 

foam 

27  bawling 

sacrificing* 

whinnied 

vaccination* 

Bernard  de 

thongs* 

loop 

provide 

liable* 

28  yearling* 

37  monks 

Chickasaw 

gulch* 

impassable 

critters 

imps 

38  Hannibal* 

19  scalped 

29  stampeding 

Caesar* 

slackened 

bewildered 

site* 

20  Meg 

confusion 

intelligent 

terror-stricken 

30  gash 

stabbed 

fiery 

lungs 

diary 

splinters 

stalks 

39  rift 

desperately 

chaparral* 

wine 

despairing 

31  sorrel* 

40  crust 

avoid 

32  granted 

sought 

sprawling 

perched* 

numbed 

panted 

21  shield 

34  hired 
grimy 

42  breed* 

44  Andre  Garnerin* 
Budapest* 
debts 

Monarchy* 

Revolution 

warder* 

45  parapet* 
Danube* 
estimated* 
feat 

46  science 
obvious 
induce* 
weed 

47  diluted* 

48  billowed* 
ruffled 
thorny 
elbow 
souvenir* 
authorities 
dungeons* 
angel 

50  necessity 
profitably 


52  Dustin 
Colorado 
surf 

53  angle 

54  soberly 
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Bert  Bibber’s 

dory* 

spigot* 

55  preserver 

56  tarpaulin* 
avalanches* 
trough* 

57  shrink 
drenched 
capsizing* 
dazed* 

58  clung 

59  nasty 
obliged 

60  harshly 

61  dreading 
recklessness 
element 

62  lobster 
drizzling 

63  inconvenience 
situation 
mood 

vivid 

create 


64  Abigail 
pantry 
turf 

frolicsomeness 

ponderous* 

disturbed 

chuckled 

pinched 

gaiety 

lilac 

65  pewter* 
Enoch 
Prebles’ 
garrison* 
Pemaquid* 

66  spit 
Phipps 
aping 

67  Eunice 
Samson 
Kate 
dimpling 
boisterous* 
anxiety 
fretting 


rubbish 

advice 

68  pluck 
ventured* 

69  evidently 
vermilion* 
naked 

breechclouts* 

separated 

approached 

mantel* 

flimsy* 

70  closet 
stockade* 
brood 
rum 
strained 
brandishing* 
tomahawks 

71  impulse 
halted 
rummaged 

72  odor 
masks 
suspected 
mended 
draught 
terrified 

73  wrists 
semidarkness 
apology* 

75  laden* 
loot 

charring 

soot 

ornaments 

defenseless 

76  uttering 
hysterically* 

77  suspense 
illustration 


Unit  II 

80  Haunt* 
Crowley 
leisure 

anticipation* 

Jeff 

81  plump 
admiration 


shock 

82  fowl 
eluded* 
possessed 
invisible 

84  laurel* 
hillock 
mediocre* 

85  gully 
boulders 

86  area 
mingled 

87  waned 
memory 

88  deep-toned 
quarry* 
elusive 

89  magnificent 

91  jaws 
courageous 

92  attempt 

94  migration 
rodent* 
Scandinavian 
peninsula* 
lemmings* 
subarctic 
maze* 
tunnel 

95  construction 
lichens* 
prey* 
talons* 
population 

96  females 
unoccupied 
male 
devour* 
ripple 

97  pollute* 
cause 
invasion 

98  stragglers 

99  ancestors 
Baltic 
nature’s 

100  eel 
benefit 
clarify* 
comparisons 


102  Upsalquitch* 
occasionally 
diet 

thronged* 

103  quills* 

104  succession* 
task 
retreat 
nostrils 
frying 

105  massive* 
hemlock* 
limb 

106  established 
statues 
sensitive 
striving* 
solved 

107  obediently 
extinct* 

New  Brunswick 
insisted 

110  decision 
sections 
encounter 


112  browsed* 
haunches* 
Ramon* 

114  refuse 

115  strode 
gesture* 
braced* 
jostling 

116  Juanita* 
hindquarters* 
forage* 

117  funneling 
Sancho* 
desperation 
floundering 

119  flailed 
fleeces* 

121  shame 
plopped 
jaunty* 

123  contrast 
differ 
ease 
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125  variety* 
liberty 
Kruger* 

National 

Reserve* 

destruction 

Transvaal* 

crisscrossed 

registered* 

rhinoceros* 

126  destination* 
enraged 

127  prowler* 

128  sapphire* 
thermos 

129  zebra 
beard 
brow 

130  hippopotamus 
impala* 
acacia* 

131  guinea  fowl* 

132  tense 

water  hyacinths* 
wreath 
humorous 
value 

133  region 
description 
brief 


Unit  III 

136  slice 
Morocco* 
vast 
Sultan* 
sacred 
Ramadan* 
Mohammedans* 
Agba* 
religion 
Signor* 

Achmet* 

grooms 

observe 

smouldered 

137  sucked 

138  swept 
palm-leaf 
appetite 


belly 

distended* 

sunken 

minaret* 

mosque* 

reflection 

robes 

public 

vessel 

basin 

139  ration* 
hemp* 
granary 
foal* 
manger 
underneath 

140  almond 

141  suckling 
resembling* 

142  thrust 
tattoo 
grudgingly 
sheathed* 
Allah* 
prediction* 

143  mantle* 

145  multitudes 

Marguerite 

produce 

thoroughbreds 

Godolphin* 


148  Stubbins 
Hugh 
Dab- Dab 

Jip 

150  mussel-man 
yon 

crittur’s 

Oxenthorpe* 

151  bran 
provisions* 

152  pavement 
shabby 
fault 

153  screeching 

154  glimmerings 
Jacob 
excellent 

156  persuaded* 

157  circumstances 


imaginary 

dependable 


158  sloughs* 
snug 
Laura 
Carrie 
cozy 

crocheting* 

chores* 

muskrats 

159  desolate 
stitches 
mufflers* 
border 

160  alternate* 
tantalizing* 
whittling* 
immoderately* 
Flutterbudget 

161  Caroline 
petticoats* 
tingled 
radiance 

162  midst* 
surveyors’* 
brilliant 

164  slammed 

166  witch 

167  imagination 
climax 


168  hollered 
gimme 

169  Ellen 
phone 
giggling 

170  Wilson’s 
mitt 
gurgled 

171  vacant* 

Gus  Schultz 
pried 

172  sulked 

173  joggled 
lulu 

Hannagans’ 

Morton 

practically 

174  busted 

175  Raymond 


mess 

176  dented 

177  snagged* 
limbered* 

178  pane 
flustered 

179  expertly 

180  lugging 

181  abruptly 
accept 
involved 


182  Nils* 
befell 
Sweden 
remarkable 

183  sturdy 
gander 

184  Akka* 
permitted 
tour 

185  grieve 
transformed* 
Ovid* 
Cloister* 

186  caraway* 
herb 

enumerate* 

weasels 

buzzards* 

falcons* 

confidence 

187  terms 
hare 
titmice* 
profit 
Sirle* 

marl  ditch* 

thrushes 

snares 

188  lest 
account 

189  hazel 

190  Thumbietot* 
Smirre* 
bewitched* 

191  conducted 
wept 
banter* 
coax* 

192  forbid 
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autumn 

218 

Orpheus* 

Selma  Lagerlof 

Eurydice* 

Nobel 

minstrels* 

literature 

amongst 

193  normal 

lyre* 

bitter 

194  Dormouse* 

219 

mortal* 

196  civil 

cavern 

personal* 

Tainaron* 

severity 

220 

Hades* 

rude 

Persephone* 

raven* 

fate 

198  contemptuously* 

endure 

199  instance 

loss 

mournfully 

Demeter* 

quarreled 

221 

privilege* 

200  verse* 

223 

mourned 

murdering 

Hebrus 

subject 

poets 

vote 

224 

Greek 

201  alarmed 

proposal 

feeble 

226 

Beowulf* 

Elsie 

Grendel* 

Lacie 

Hrothgar* 

Tillie 

terrace 

treacle* 

monster* 

offended 

moors* 

202  triumphantly 

fens* 

humbly* 

227 

horrible 

advantage 

228 

lance 

worse 

whence* 

204  doze 

clash 

shriek 

229 

stacked 

disgust 

buckler* 

205  passage 

mead* 

fountains 

230 

purpose 

unfulfilled 

yielded 

Unit  IV 

232 

wisdom 

210  Pu-nia* 

233 

banner 

sharks 

mantle* 

Kai-ale-ale* 

bracelets 

212  cunning* 

234 

avenge* 

215  deceive* 

bogs* 

kindling* 

depth 

216  shrubs 

237 

chamber 

217  rejoiced 

trophy* 

result 

238 

hilt 

stupidity 

239 

Anglo-Saxon 

generation 

defeat 

240  Vikings* 

266  taught 

Asgard* 

267  amount 

goddesses 

interpret 

Loki* 

Sif* 

Thor* 

241  shorn* 

270 

Chanticleer* 

242  Ivald’s* 

management 

243  Gungner* 

scanty 

Skidbladner* 

shortage 

Sindre* 

dairywoman 

Brok* 

271 

turreted* 

wager 

azure* 

245  gadfly* 

burnished* 

bristles* 

Demoiselle* 

Mjolner* 

Partlet* 

246  appointed 

discreet* 

Odin* 

debonair* 

Freya* 

companionable 

247  trinkets 

272 

regal 

248  peals* 

mermaid 

cheated 

273 

courteous 

249  Norse 

charity 

determination 

274 

woe 

connection 

275 

nimbly 

scenery 

nay 

flattery 

prosper* 

misfortune 

250  sentry* 

prattle* 

Franz 

276 

slunk 

councilor* 

Geoffrey  Chaucer 

251  Germany 

Canterbury 

Hamelin* 

entertained 

vats* 

definition 

ladles* 

suitable 

sprats* 

moral 

252  officials 

254  soul 

fashion 

jester* 

255  scarf 

Unit  VI 

256  mumbling 

313 

Rikki-tikki-tavi* 

259  trace* 

bungalow 

260  sum 

Segowlee* 

261  Persia* 

cantonment* 

appointment 

Darzee 

Bagdad* 

Chuchundra 

262  Gretchen 

mongoose* 

darling 

scuttled* 

263  Otto 

wisp 

265  peacocks* 

revived 

185 


Vocabulary 


draggled 

funeral 

314  motto* 
gracious 

315  raw 
immensely 
veranda* 
cigar 
nursery* 
kerosene* 

316  cultivated* 
Marshal  Niel 
lime 

bamboos 

thornbush 

317  fibers* 


fro 

rim 

Nag 

cowered* 

cobra* 

tuft* 

318  Brahm* 
fledglings 
whizzed 
Nagaina 

319  whisking 
kangaroo 

320  flinched 
Karait* 
snakeling 
peculiar 


inherited* 

gait* 

321  fraction 
custom 
castor-oil 
providence 

322  bred 
cheeps 
Chua 

323  sluice 
plaster 
masonry 
curb 

324  melon 
hatred 
favor 


325  earthware* 
purchase 
preferred 

326  singed* 

327  valiant* 
sake 

328  sensible 
consolation 

329  bantam’s 
whitish 
smashed 

332  whack 

333  clenched 
moist 
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Eliot,  T.  S.  Old  Possum's  Book  of  Practical  Cats.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc., 
1939. 

Farjeon,  Eleanor.  Poems  for  Children.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1951. 

Ferris,  Helen  (compiler).  Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New.  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  1957. 

Field,  Rachel.  Poems.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1957. 

Frost,  Robert.  The  Complete  Poems  of  Robert  Frost.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
Inc.,  1949. 

Glendinning,  Robert  M.,  Uttley,  Marguerite,  and  Aitchison,  Alison  E. 
Eurasia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Ginn  and  Company,  1962. 

Henry,  Marguerite.  Album  of  Horses.  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  1951. 

Jagendorf,  Moritz.  The  First  Book  of  Puppets.  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  1952. 

Johnson,  Edna,  Sickels,  Evelyn  R.,  and  Sayers,  Frances  Clarke.  Anthology  of 
Children's  Literature,  3rd  edition.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1959.  * 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  The  Jungle  Book.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1932. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Just  So  Stories.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1952. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  The  Second  Jungle  Book.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1923. 

Kissen,  Fan.  The  Crowded  House  and  Other  Tales.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1950. 

McDonald,  Gerald  D.  (compiler).  A  Way  of  Knowing.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany,  1959. 

Parker,  Elinor.  100  Poems  About  People.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1955. 

Pels,  Gertrude.  Easy  Puppets.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1951. 

Peterson,  Isabel  J.  (compiler).  The  First  Book  of  Poetry.  Franklin  Watts  Inc., 
1954. 

Pitts,  Lilla  Belle,  and  others.  Singing  Every  Day,  Enlarged  Edition  (OUR  SING¬ 
ING  WORLD).  Ginn  and  Company,  1959. 
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Richards,  Laura  E.  Tina  Lina.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1955. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Rootabaga  Stories.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1951. 
Sandburg,  Carl.  Wind  Song.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1960. 

Sewell,  Helen  (illustrator).  A  Book  of  Myths.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1958. 
Shippen,  Katherine  B.  A  Bridle  for  Pegasus.  The  Viking  Press,  1951. 

Thompson,  Blanche  J.  (editor).  More  Silver  Pennies.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1939. 

Untermeyer,  Louis  (compiler).  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry.  Golden  Press, 
Inc.,  1959. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 
Unit  I  •  Courage  and  Daring 

Films 

American  Pioneer  (Almanac).  20min,  sd,  b&w. 

The  Cattleman  (EBF).  llmin,  sd,  b&w. 

Life  on  a  Cattle  Ranch  (Coronet),  llmin,  sd,  b&w /color. 

Records 

Cowboy  Ballads.  33^  rpm,  10".  (Educational  Record  Sales.) 
Favorite  Cowboy  Songs.  33^  rpm,  12".  (Educational  Record  Sales.) 


Unit  II  •  Animals  All 

Films 

Animal  Town  of  the  Prairie — Prairie  Dogs  and  Their  Neighbors  (EBF).  lOmin,  sd, 
b&w  /color. 

Big  Animals  of  Africa  (EBF).  llmin,  sd,  b&w /color. 

Lions  at  Home  (MH).  llmin,  sd,  b&w /color. 

Morning  Star  (EBF).  36min,  sd,  color. 

A  Filmstrip 

How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia  (MH).  50fr. 

Records 

Carnival  of  the  Animals,  by  Camille  Saint-Saens.  33^  rpm,  12".  (Columbia 
ML-5768.) 

Poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg.  33J  rpm,  12".  (Educational  Record  Sales.) 


Unit  III  •  Friends  in  Books 


A  Film 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (TFC).  40min,  sd,  b&w. 


A  Filmstrip 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (EBF).  50fr,  color. 
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Unit  IV  •  Great  Stories 


Films 

Ancient  Greece  (Coronet),  llmin,  sd,  b&w /color. 

Athens  Interlude  (Almanac).  13min,  sd,  b&w. 

Modern  Hawaii,  Revised  (Coronet),  llmin,  sd,  b&w  /color. 

A  Filmstrip 

Heroes  of  Greek  Mythology  (JH).  6  filmstrips.  34fr  each,  color. 

Records 

Orfeo,  by  Claudio  Monteverdi.  33^  rpm.  (Vox  VBX-21.) 

Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  by  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck.  33^  rpm.  (RCA  Victor  LVT- 
1041.) 


Unit  V  •  Singing  Words 

Films 

The  Boyhood  of  George  Washington  (Coronet),  llmin,  sd,  b&w /color. 

Johnny  Appleseed:  A  Legend  of  Frontier  Life  (Coronet).  13^  min,  sd,  b&w  /color. 
Poems  Are  Fun  (Coronet),  llmin,  sd,  b&w /color. 

Story  of  Christopher  Columbus  (EBF).  17min,  sd,  b&w /color. 

A  Filmstrip 

Johnny  Appleseed  (MH).  41fr,  color. 

A  Record 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  (“ Pastoral ”),  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  33£  rpm.  (RCA 
Victor  LM-2614.) 


Unit  VI  •  The  Long  Story 

Films 

Animals  of  the  Indian  Jungle  (EBF).  llmin,  sd,  color. 
Kipling's  India  (TFC).  20min,  sd,  color. 
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Abingdon  Press,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 

Collier  Books,  111  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  201  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,  432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  501  Franklin  Avenue,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Company,  Inc.,  19  Union  Square  West,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Statler  Building,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 

Golden  Press,  Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc.,  227  East  Center  Street,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  Inc.,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Holiday  House,  8  West  13th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  Street,  Boston  7,  Massachusetts. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston  6,  Massachusetts. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  22  East  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company,  P.O.  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  Illinois. 

Random  House,  Inc.,  457  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

St.  Martin’s  Press,  Inc.,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  433  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

The  Vanguard  Press,  Inc.,  424  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc.,  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Yale  University  Press,  92A  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

DISTRIBUTORS  AND  PRODUCERS  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

Aim 

Almanac  Films,  Inc.,  41  Union  Square  West,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Coronet 

Coronet  Films,  Sales  Department,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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EBF 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
JAM 

The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  11,  Michigan. 
MH 

McGraw-Hill  Text-Films,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

TFC 

Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

RECORDINGS 

Columbia  Records,  799  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Educational  Record  Sales,  157  Chambers  Street,  New  York  7,  New  York. 

RCA  Victor  Records,  RCA  Victor  Educational  Sales,  155  East  24th  Street,  New  York 
10,  New  York. 

Vox  Productions,  Inc.,  236  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Illustrations  by  Don  Sibley 
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